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THE FIRST YEAR OF SHAPE 


COLONEL ROBERT J. Woop 


It is just over a year since General Eisenhower exchanged the academic 
robes he had donned so shortly before for the uniform with which his 
name and fame were more closely related. This time, despite the —— 
on his lapels, he became, as he has said, only “one-twelfth” American. The 
eleven-twelfths he dedicated to the other nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. To that body, and its goal of European cooperation 
for defense against aggression, he has devoted a full measure of his time 
and energy. 

There are some who say that the results of the first year’s effort are 
disappointing, that the task is a hopeless one. To such as these General 
Eisenhower has constantly responded with the question: “What are the 
alternatives?” It is not an easy question to answer. In considering it, 
one is inevitably faced with determining whether or not anything has 
been accomplished, whether or not more could have been done, and 
whether or not less would have been acceptable. 

The purpose of this paper is to review, in broad lines, the formation 
and activities of the military organization known as “Allied Command 
Europe” which General Eisenhower has created, an organization topped 
by Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers Europe (SHAPE). The ac- 
complishments of the boards and committees of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization itself — the Council, the Council Deputies, the Defense Pro- 
duction Board, the Finance and Economic Board — are beyond the scope 
of this paper and, at least during the period under review, beyond the 
responsibilities of General Eisenhower in his capacity as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe (SACEUR). 

It is always difficult for anyone who has been sitting in the middle of 
an active, rapidly changing and growing organization to organize his 
thoughts into neat and logical patterns. It is especially difficult when 


Cotonet Rosert J. Woop, was Secretary of the SHAPE Staff and wishes to acknowl- 
edge the substantial contributions of assistance received from the Staff in preparing 
this report. In particular, Colonel Wood drew upon an early study by Lt. Col. A. J. 
Goodpaster and others concerned with SHAPE organization and functions. This 
article was written before the Lisbon meeting of the Council. To indicate changes 
in NATO organization approved at that session the new organizational charts appear 
in the documents section. For summary of Council action and communiqué, see 
this issue, p. 326. 
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176 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
the growing or developing agency has been faced with problems ranging 


from the most sacred aspects of national prestige to the most detailed | 


questions of internal headquarters organization — all simultaneously, al- 


ways in a great hurry and in almost unbelievable quantity. This has | 


been our situation in SHAPE for the past year. 


There have been so many new elements in the task confronting General | 
Eisenhower and his staff, and so few guide lines directly applicable, that 


it has not always been possible to predict the full and complete implica- 


tions and consequences of specific actions. As a result it has been neces- | 


sary in many cases to proceed step by step facing problems as they arose, 
continually reappraising and reviewing the situation. The danger in 
such a practice, of course, is that by concentrating on the immediate, one 
loses sight of the longer term or more basically important objectives. It 
has been important, therefore, continually to redefine the broad setting 
in which SHAPE operates, the fundamental values and ends toward 
which its endeavors have been directed, and the pattern of the situation 
which General Eisenhower was trying to attain. If, when faced with a 
problem, it was possible to resolve it in a way which solved the immediate 
necessities and at the same time tended in what we considered to be the 
right long range direction, the staff was forced to be satisfied. 

Against this background, let us now consider some of the main facts 
and factors that have been involved in the development of Allied Com- 
mand Europe, and its operations: 


First, the mission assigned to SACEUR. The “terms of reference” 
given to General Eisenhower and the NATO structure within which he 
operates are related items as is, of course, the current existing situation 
in Europe and estimates on developments for the near future. 

Second, consideration of the principal concrete tasks which are involved 
in satisfying the mission assigned. 

Third, the machinery required for the discharge of these tasks and 

Finally, some of the major problems which were faced and which con- 
tinue to be faced. 

I 


The mission assigned to SACEUR has a peacetime and a wartime ele- 
ment: a) In peacetime it is to weld the military forces of the NATO na- 
tions in western Europe into a military force strong enough to deter a 
possible aggressor from incurring the risks of war; b) In wartime it is to 
exercise the full powers of Supreme Commander of Allied Forces in 
Europe. 

It is necessary to go one step behind these statements and consider the 
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underlying purpose which General Eisenhower's appointment and activity 
are aimed to further. This purpose is to achieve such a posture of mili- 
tary preparedness as will deny an aggressor the conquest of western Eu- 
rope through threats and other actions short of open hostilities, or, should 
hostilities eventuate, will repel and defeat an attack with minimum cost 
to the Atlantic Powers. 

The command area of SACEUR — the area over which his responsibility 
extends, and the area within which he is authorized to deploy his forces — 
extends from the north tip of Norway across the Mediterranean to North 
Africa. In terms of forces, the scope of SACEUR’s responsibility extends 
over all forces allocated to him for the defense of western Europe. In 
addition, he has more limited responsibilities with respect to the efficiency 
and training of national forces earmarked for later allocation to his 
command. 

An implicit purpose in General Eisenhower's appointment was that of 
bolstering and promoting European confidence and determination. In 
part this was achieved by the clearcut evidence of United States support 
and serious intention shown by placing one of America’s most highly re- 
spected public figures in a position of command. This position could 
only be tenable with assured, continuing United States support. In part, 
and perhaps in greater part, this end was to be achieved through the 
sheer force of personality and world pre-eminence of the man sent to take 
up the task. No one who saw the striking infusion of confidence and res- 
olution which attended and followed General Eisenhower's initial tour of 
the European capitals in January 1951 can doubt the tremendous impor- 
tance of this contribution. 

I recall that, in December 1950, at one of my first meetings with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, he wrote out in pencil on a piece of Pentagon “buck slip” 
paper a little note which he said I should use as guidance. This memo- 
randum read: 


“I shall reluctantly accept command responsibility if 
1) German agreement secured, 

2) All countries make fixed commitments, 

3) Maximum authority and opportunity to SHAPE” 


To which he added by way of explanation of the last point, “No lim- 
itation as to area except in most general way — same as to functions.” 

With this guidance, the initial SHAPE “staff” of four officers, of which 
I was one, went to work on the terms of reference which were subse- 
quently approved by the North Atlantic Council in Brussels just before 
Christmas 1950. 
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178 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
II. 


It is perhaps worth giving a few moments of attention to the terms of 
reference under which General Eisenhower operates. The office which 
he now holds is unique in many ways in history. His position derives, 
of course, fundamentally from the action of the nations party to the 
North Atlantic Treaty in binding themselves to a common security effort. 
By further decision of these nations substantial sovereign powers were 
delegated to an officer entrusted, under the treaty, with great executive 
authority and responsibility. 

General Eisenhower exercises these powers and responsibilities with 
respect to forces which have been allocated to his command. ‘Though 





the delegation of powers to General Eisenhower by the nations was, in | 


fact, extensive, it has been subject to certain checks, balances and lim- 
itations. First, the act of allocating forces is itself voluntary on the part 
of each nation. With the power to allocate, there is presumably the 
power to withdraw forces once allocated. Again, continuing budgetary 
support is needed and the power of the purse provides an effective ulti- 
mate control. Third, as in any coalition, agreement at policy level to the 
courses of action undertaken is an indispensable part, by definition, of 
the coalition. Finally, much of what General Eisenhower is to accomplish 
must be accomplished by leadership, persuasion, representation and ex- 
hortation. In these matters, of course, the countries concerned make the 
final decisions. 

It is interesting to note that General Eisenhower is responsible to twelve 
governments through the higher consultative and executive organs of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. He acts in the name of each and 


all in everything that he does at SACEUR. The officers of his staff have — 


been made responsible to SACEUR and thus to the twelve nations. An 
early question of interest was just this question of responsibility; that is, 
whether the responsibility of staff officers would be properly conceived 
as a responsibility to their governments or a responsibility to SACEUR. 
This is a case in which legal opinion was of some help, pointing out 
that, pursuant to the North Atlantic Treaty which constitutes part of the 
“law of the land”, an officer assigned to and serving SACEUR is, in fact, 
discharging his responsibility to his country by serving SACEUR within 
SACEUR’s terms of reference. 

General Eisenhower's terms of reference take the usual form of a state- 
ment of responsibilities and a statement of powers. They are developed 
in more detail for the peacetime situation than for wartime. Peacetime 
responsibilities include preparation of plans; organization and training 
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of units into an effective integrated force; recommendations on deploy- 
ment of forces, training standards, and adequacy of forces; proposals con- 
cerning subordinate planning and command organizations; and establish- 
ment of the necessary nucleus for expansion in war. Powers include di- 
rect control over higher training; certain powers of inspection; power to 
organize allocated forces into higher formations; authority to communi- 
cate directly with national authorities on all levels, political or military; 
power to delegate; powers of logistic coordination; and power to recom- 
mend amendment of the terms of reference. 

These terms of reference and the treaty from which they spring provide 
a general basis in law for whatever international activities are required 
for the execution of the assigned responsibilities and functions of 
SACEUR. Many of the fields of activity which have had to be dealt 
with, such as the organization and functions of principal subordinate com- 
mand headquarters, have been essentially new ones. In these, our work 
has been a straightforward matter of developing policies and procedures. 
But in other fields of activity SHAPE has come in contact with specific 
regulations, policies or laws affecting the national forces in many ways, as 
well as laws of host countries in which international or allied activities 
are located. In these fields a great deal of adjustment, accommodation 
and resolution have been required and will continue to be required. 


Il. 


Consider briefly the conditions surrounding this endeavor insofar 
as they affect the mission of SACEUR. First to be noted is that there 
have been some valuable but only rough precedents to SHAPE in the 
form of the wartime combined (United States—United Kingdom) com- 
mands such as Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Forces 
(Europe) and Allied Force Headquarters (North Africa and Italy). 
The idea of a combined (i.e., more than one nation) command head- 
quarters is thus not a wholly new one. What is new is that now twelve 
tations are involved, and that the undertaking is going forward in peace, 
rather than being extemporized during war. 

By now a fairly well developed system of organizations to carry out 
the agreement in the North Atlantic Treaty has come into being. The de- 
tails are on Chart Number One. We might note in passing that there is 
arough parallel between the Standing Group and the wartime “Combined 
Chiefs of Staff’; there is a somewhat rougher parallel between the pe- 
tiodic meetings of the North Atlantic Council and the meetings of the 
Chiefs of State which were held during World War II. 
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180 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The two immediate predecessors to SHAPE — Western Union and the 
European Regional Planning Groups of NATO — concerned themselves 
chiefly with establishing the rudiments of a framework for coordinated 
military action. In particular, they concerned themselves with certain 
planning studies relating to action in case of attack and with the develop. 
ment of common methods of procedure which would facilitate coordi. 
nated operation in event of attack. Operating under a committee system, 
they were able to achieve much in the way of a basic framework of agree. 


ment. Toward the close of 1950, however, it became apparent that the | 


time was at hand to shift from instrumentalities engaged in planning and 
standardization studies to an instrumentality which could exercise 
command. 

Fundamental to the structure and functions of this instrumentality of 
command are the geography of western Europe, the routes of advance 
available to a possible aggressor and, deriving therefrom, the pattern of 
allied operations which must be undertaken in order to carry out success- 
fully SACEUR’s assigned mission of defending western Europe in the 
event of enemy attack. 

In the northern and southern regions the task is one of protecting the 
flanks of the central armies through the maintenance of strong points of 
defense in Scandinavia and Italy and of cooperating in the central battle 
through use of aviation operating from those flank areas. Such will be 
the limitation of means that initial operations of NATO forces must be 
conceived of as defensive in nature in the central area and must make 
maximum use of natural obstacles and planned demolitions on a large 
scale. 

A “forward strategy” aimed at stabilizing military ground action as far 





to the east as possible is essential if the whole-hearted support of the | 


continental nations lying in the path of threatened advance is to be as- 
sured, and if the considerable production capabilities of those areas are 
to accrue to the Allies. 

It is from this concept and from the background of events, organiza 
tions and situations previously discussed, that the military tasks falling to 
General Eisenhower are derived. The first of these is to augment the 
forces currently allocated to his command as available for the defense of 
western Europe. The second is to improve the combat effectiveness of 
the land, naval and air forces that are now or may become available. 


Improvements in numbers of forces, standards of equipment, pro — 


visions for support, facilities provided, and training, leadership and 
morale are all urgently required. The units once created and brought 
to effectiveness must be organized into an effective integrated military 
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force. Preparations must then be made to employ this force at maximum 
effectiveness, to deploy it, and to contro] it with full efficiency in the 


event of hostilities. 
IV. 


In facing the question of designing the command machinery required 
for the discharge of SACEUR’s mission, his authority and these tasks are 
of determining importance. A brief study of the tasks will disclose that 
the functions which the machinery is required to perform are such as to 
call in general for a military headquarters along traditional lines, mod- 
ified by the addition of a few administrative features — an extensive bud- 
get and finance function for example — and providing: for arrangements 
for liaison with national governments and certain international bodies. 

The initial tasks faced by SHAPE were to organize itself while con- 
currently working out the nature and the organization of the command 
as a whole, to arrange for the transition of the previous planning groups 
into command headquarters and also to grasp and push forward certain 
operational problems of urgent importance, of which the development of 
“infrastructure,” to which I will return later, is perhaps the foremost 
example. 

SHAPE progressed from an “advance planning group” to a “planning 
group” (international in character) and finally to an operational, integ- 
rated, headquarters. The primary staff divisions which grew from the 
functional planning group sections, are shown on Chart Number Two. 

Two deputy chiets of staff were provided — one for Plans and Oper- 
ations, exercising general supervision over the appropriate fields and 
one for Logistics and Administration, exercising supervision over the 
remainder. 

A Deputy Supreme Commander was appointed and charged with prin- 
cipal responsibility for “forging the weapon”, that is, for developing the 
peacetime forces which would be required for the accomplishment of the 
wartime mission. An air deputy and a naval deputy to the Supreme Al- 
lied Commander were also appointed, each to act as an advisor to and 
in behalf of the Supreme Commander in the indicated field. The entire 
staff of SHAPE serves each of the deputies, thereby obviating the neces- 
sity for staffs of their own. 

An officer was appointed to act as an executive for the headquarters in 
matters involving contact with the national liaison officers present at 
SHAPE. The latter deserve a special word. SHAPE itself is interna- 
tional in the sense that the officers in the staff proper are not represent- 
atives of national points of view but serve General Eisenhower in the 
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182 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


international mission. In order to make national points of view available 
at SHAPE and to keep the nations informed of SHAPE’s activities, liaison 
officers, called “National Military Representatives”, are located at 
SHAPE, but are not part of the staff. They do represent national points 
of view. 

Because the operational problems in the three natural regions of action 
are dissimilar in many ways, it was thought desirable to establish subor- 
dinate allied joint (i.e., all three services) command headquarters in the 
northern and southern regions and these have been established. In the 
center, a question which was considered at length was that of establish. 
ing a single unified commander who would in turn have land, air and 
naval commanders, or of reserving the over-all command function di- 
rectly to General Eisenhower. The latter plan was finally adopted. In 
the center there are Allied Army, Allied Air and Allied Navy Head- 
quarters. (Chart Number Three.) It is not now contemplated that 
national liaison officers like those at SHAPE will be maintained at the sub- 
ordinate headquarters. However, direct contact on specified matters with 
national authorities is authorized to these subordinate commanders, and 
contact through the liaison officers at SHAPE is always available to them. 

But this is only a part of the problem. The mechanics of signal com- 
munication, for example, raise serious problems as to national cyphers, 
etc., which cannot be handled internationally except where, for example, 
such cyphers have been made available by nations to the Standing Group. 
The flow of classified national information — for example, intelligence 
estimates which are essential to realistic planning — has taken a good 
deal of time to work out. Certain aspects of unconventional weapons, 
special operations, etc., are not available for disclosure to other than the 
nationals of the originating country. Certain national activities such as 
the United States Military Assistance Program, while not within the scope 
of General Eisenhower's international mission, have a very strong bearing 
upon it and arrangements must be made for coordination. To provide 
General Eisenhower with staff assistance on matters of importance to 
SHAPE which can be handled only by United States officers, the Office 
of Special Assistant to the Chief of Staff was established. 

This suggests briefly the principal machinery that has been developed, 
but its creation was not, of course, an end in itself. In building SHAPE 
we were building a control machine which, in turn, would build other 
control machines and assemble them in a coordinated way, and finally 
achieve an organization for the coordinated, efficient operation of all 
forces allocated to General Eisenhower. A consideration of major prob- 
lems faced to date is the final and principal subject of this paper. 
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V. 


As indicated earlier, in resolving problems which have arisen, the 
SHAPE staff has found it necessary to make its approach a very flexible 
me, taking great care not to bind itself to traditional patterns and pro- 
cedures which might not be applicable to the complex situation which 
it has faced. In consequence, our methods have undoubtedly seemed 
very fluid to many of our officers. Particularly, they have been a strain 
on those officers lacking inflexibility and habituated to a full set of regu- 
lations, standing procedures and doctrine, the appropriateness of which it 
was not their task to question. 

| have already mentioned two problems: SHAPE staff organization and 
command organization. A third problem has been that of developing the 
plans which will serve to guide the operations of the command in event 
of hostilities, and which serve as goals toward which we must work in 
developing forces, facilities and arrangements for logistic support. Some 
work has been done in the form of the planning studies of the Western 
Union organization at Fontainebleau and the Northern, Western and 
Southern Regional Planning Groups. SHAPE has completed taking over 
the planning functions of these groups and has coordinated and extended 
the development of these plans. 

There is currently in process in SHAPE and the major subordinate 
command headquarters an intensive program of development of strategic 
plans, both longer range and emergency in character. The emergency 
plans are essentially “capabilities” plans designed to ensure the most 
effective utilization of forces now in being, or mobilizable in the event of 
aggression in the near future. The war plans for the future, in contrast, 


| are fundamentally “requirements” plans aimed at determining courses of 


action, the numbers of divisions, air groups and naval forces needed, if 
Allied Command Europe is to attain successfully the objective of safe- 
guarding Europe from invasion and continuing the war, if it comes, to 
ultimate victory. 

Allied to those plans is the necessity of generating an increased number 
of forces, at increased effectiveness, on the part of the countries which 
contribute organized forces to SHAPE. Conscription procedures, equip- 
ment, financial, and organizational problems have all had to be dealt with. 
General Eisenhower and his top deputies have made a number of trips to 
the various countries to learn the facts bearing on these problems and to 
give advice and encouragement toward their solution. General Eisen- 
hower’s viewpoint on this question is that the nations should undertake 
analytical studies of their problems in these fields in order to determine 
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the bottlenecks for consideration by SHAPE and NATO authorities, [f 
the bottlenecks are overcome, it is then presumably possible to take the 
steps necessary to increase national force contributions. Field Marshal 
Montgomery, as Deputy SACEUR charged with “forging the weapon’ 
has worked very closely with the Organization and Training Division of 
the Staff in this matter. 





Foremost in force problems is the matter of the European Defense | 


Force and German participation. By the time this paper appears in print 


a solution may have been found to this perplexing problem. It is, of | 


course, not SHAPE’s to solve, but SHAPE is a most interested observer at 
the meetings of the European Conference on this matter and General 
Eisenhower feels strongly that the European Defense Force would be a 
symbol of much needed European unity. 





The Chief Signal Officer of SHAPE, in his effort to establish and assure | 
adequate communications both within Allied Command Europe and be- | 


tween this command and outside agencies, is likewise confronted with 
difficulties. The importance of successful solution is emphasized by the 
fact that, faced with limited forces, and a tactical situation requiring 
highly mobile action in the early phases, it is important to maintain con- 


trol over units in order to employ limited means to best effect. The prob- | 


lem of land telephone and telegraph lines is a severe one in Europe where 
fixed cables are in many areas inadequate for normal peacetime demands. 
The matter of cyphers has already been mentioned. Allocation of radio 
frequencies and measures for jamming and other activities of “electronic 
warfare” require careful coordination with national authorities. Much 
remains to be done within the SHAPE field of cognizance in these 
matters. 

Similar problems of cognizance are encountered in the field of logistics. 
In general, SACEUR’s role was defined as a coordinating one as far as 
supply of national forces is concerned. Supply operations were visual- 
ized as a national responsibility. The boundary between “operations” 
and “coordination” is a hazy one. Arrangements to assure against inter- 
ference with lines of communications to the various national forces, ar- 
rangements to group insofar as possible the forces which are supported 
by the same types of materiél and supplies, are clearly within SACEUR's 
responsibility. 

Because General Eisenhower is responsible for the operational effec- 
tiveness of the forces at his command, it is essential that he review logis- 
tical plans and keep current on the levels of supply in support of these 
forces. The major logistical headache to date, however, has been in the 
field of “infrastructure”, a term derived from the French, which has to do 
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with fixed facilities and installations for the support of allied forces. The 
two foremost problems are airfields and communications facilities. An 
almost unbelievable amount of preliminaries at the governmental level 
have to be gone into before the first shovelful of earth can be turned. 

Underlying all these discussions which take place normally in com- 
mittees composed of political representatives of the various countries, is 
the question: “Who is going to pay for it?” In general, each nation pays 
for the logistical support of its own forces. However, in a strategic area 
such as France in which major forces of other member nations will be de- 
ployed, some further arrangement is clearly necessary. It has been a 

ainful matter to make progress toward this arrangement. 

A problem which is just now being reached in its concrete terms is that 
of coordinating air defense forces with tactical air forces. The latter are 
those which have been allocated to SHAPE. In general, the countries 
themselves have retained control of their air defense means as part of the 
security forces for their zones of interior. But airfields may be used at 
various times for either or both of these purposes with the result that the 
assignment of costs to the nation or to the NATO category has proven 
quite difficult. The problem of operational coordination and control like- 
wise requires further resolution. 

In many of these fields SHAPE has been able to note two recurring 
problems of a basic nature which are probably characteristic of coalitions. 
The first is the problem of achieving agreement as to objectives. On this, 
SHAPE has done well, largely due to the fact that the objectives of the 
individual members, each confronted with the same grave threat of ag- 
gression and possible destruction have naturally been remarkably similar. 

The second basic problem is that of level of effort which the various 
members should make. This might be called the sharing or distribution 
of the burden but can be looked at in a more positive light as the quantity 
of effort which each nation should deliver. At a time when economic and 
political pressures on the governments of the individual nations are 
severe and permit little latitude of decision, at a time when many of the 
governments are themselves weak coalitions, it has proven extremely diffi- 
cult for the governments to undertake additional measures at the cost of 
social and economic standards. While agreement on objectives has been 
improved, this natural divergence of interest in the matter of sharing the 
burden has been such as to account in large part for the difficulties in 
pressing forward faster with increases in forces and improvements in 
infrastructure. 

General Eisenhower's presence and the visits which he has made have 
done much to stiffen governments and to give popular support for greater 
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security efforts to guard the individual's way of life from the Soviet threat, 


In the past few years governments and peoples were not willing to face 
squarely the nature of the threat and the demands it imposed. Westem | 


Europe is perhaps now largely past this stage. It is at the stage now of 


increasing military forces and increasing confidence. A crucial element in | 
the whole activity has been the leadership which General Eisenhower | 
has provided. Many means were tried of pressing or prying increased | 


contributions. The successful means has been that of inducing increased 
contributions through leadership. 


Through General Eisenhower's efforts, budgets have been increased, | 
conscription periods lengthened and percentages of regular personnel in | 


the forces raised. 


It would be a mistake to paint this picture as an altogether rosy one. 


Much remains to be done, and much hard work will be required to do it. 


This must be said, however: There is growing confidence and firmness in | 


western Europe. The geographical assets of that region are of the great- 
est importance to the North Atlantic organization should war eventuate. 
Over and above these geographical assets are those of military production 
and substantial military forces which are essential in the achievement of 
the NATO security goal. 


VI 


At the Ottawa Conference of the NATO Council last September, it was 
decided to establish a temporary organization to consider whether or not 
each NATO nation was doing all that it could, whether it was contribut- 
ing to the maximum without injury to its basic economy. This organiza- 
tion, the Temporary Council Committee (TCC) sometimes called the 
“Twelve Apostles” and headed by the “Three Wise Men” — Mr. Averell 
Harriman of the United States, Mr. Jean Monnet of France, and Sir Ed- 
win Plowden of the United Kingdom — met in Paris from the first of 
October until late December. Its report was not ready for the Rome 
meeting of the NATO Council in early December but will be considered 
at the Lisbon meeting of the Council in February.’ 

However, at Rome, the Temporary Council Committee did give a prog- 
ress report on its activities. It predicted that its final report would find 
that all nations were sincerely and earnestly supporting the NATO con- 
cept, but that not all had yet been able — due to political more than eco- 
nomic factors, though the latter were of course present — to provide 
maximum contributions for Allied Command Europe. The Temporary 


‘For communiqué of the Lisbon meeting, see this issue, p. 326. 
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reat, Council Committee indicated the hope that its recommendations at Lis- 
face | bon could be specific and factual. 
stern | To this task, General Eisenhower applied his full support. The 
w of SHAPE staff met daily with the TCC staff during its Paris conferences 
ntin | and supplied basic facts as well as strategic guidance. As the meetings 
ower | ended, General Eisenhower wrote Mr. Harriman in part as follows: 
ased | “... My first comment is that the results of the work of the Tempo- 
ased rary Council Committee and of its Screening and Costing Staff repre- 
sent a truly monumental piece of work. The participants in that 
sed, | task will certainly deserve real tribute from the whole NATO com- 
el in | munity if they are able to complete their difficult work as effectively 


as they have advanced it thus far. I am impressed not only by the 
spirit of cooperation that must have animated the members of the 





one. 

" " Committee in achieving the kind of agreement that is represented 
wt but also by the objective manner in which they have tackled this 
ait most difficult problem. . 

“I have the feeling that we are really seeing for the first time the 
sate. dimensions, in terms of an integrated military, economic, and finan- 
‘tion cial effort, of our build-up task. It will be a real milestone in NATO 
it of development to have carried out with this degree of success the diffi- 

cult task of reconciling rapid build-up of security forces with practi- 

cal limitations in the economic field and to have done this through 
joint cooperative action. 

“The general approach indicated in the plan — of building balanced, 
bigs combat-effective forces at the maximum rate which the availability 
‘ot of resources will permit — is clearly one which gives strong support 
but- to the fulfillment of the NATO mission entrusted to me and, accord- 
iza- | ingly, I heartily welcome it. 
the “. . . In my opinion, the forces envisaged are such as to provide a 
rel] sound basis for actions utilizing the resources which will become 
Ed- available during the coming year. I am ready to assist in every way 
t of I can in the attainment in the greatest possible measure of the ‘maxi- 
= mum practicable’ goals you have shown. 
red 

“From my own standpoint, and in the interest of saving time, I would 
rog- welcome the immediate and urgent initiation by the countries of the 
find actions recommended in 1952 for the achievement of the build-up 
on- program. It is understood, of course, that Parliaments will have to 
— determine the eventual levels, but the Temporary Council Committee 
ide has already achieved a great deal by cooperative action in preparing a 


ary | program for the consideration of the NATO nations. If our joint 
effort follows the broad lines the TCC is suggesting, and if it reaches 
the levels recommended, it is clear to me that there should be full 
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value received in return, in terms of a more rapid development of 
defensive capability and creation of a real deterrent to aggression in 
Western Europe.” 


General Eisenhower also attended the Rome meeting of the NATO 


Council where he took the opportunity to express his philosophy. He | 


noted with respect to the report of the Temporary Council Committee, 
that in their work could be found some measure of the progress of NATO, 
Twelve sovereign nations, he observed, had met together, through the 


medium of this committee, and each had there tabled its military pro. | 


grams, its capacity for supporting military programs, its readiness to sup- 
port a great idea in common security. This, General Eisenhower pointed 
out, had been done freely, willingly, without any thought of being sub- 
jected to the processes of the inquisition. 

“Far from it”, he added, “no one has even thought of this work except 
in the form of a cooperative, beneficial effort. I submit that if we could 
get the Soviets to agree, with other nations, to even a partial mutual ex- 
amination of this kind, there would probably be no necessity for us to be 
working at the particular jobs in which we are now engaged. This in- 
vestigation also gives evidence to me of a growing capacity on the part 


of the NATO machinery to take specific decisions in specific instances, | 


to reach results so that we can get ahead — so that we can get away from 
mere statements of principle and great hopes and translate these things 
into the field of concrete action.” 
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CHINESE REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Hersert W. Briccs 


The state of China — a nation of possibly 460,000,000 people — has been 
a Member of the United Nations since the foundation of that organiza. 
tion in 1945. As a Member, China is legally entitled to representation 
in United Nations organs unless and until, pursuant to preventive or en- 


forcement action taken by the Security Council, the exercise of the right 


and privileges of membership may be suspended by the General Assem- 
bly upon recommendation of the Security Council.’ The representatives 
of China in United Nations organs from 1945 to the present have been 
accredited by the National Government of the Republic of China. By 
the end of 1949 control over the mainland of China and over perhaps 
450,000,000 people had passed from the National Government to the 
(communist) “Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China,” the effective control of the National Government having been 
reduced largely to the island of Formosa. 


In these circumstances, the Chinese communist government, commenc-. | 


ing in November 1949, sent a series of communications to the United 
Nations “demanding that the United Nations immediately expel the il-| 
legitimate delegates of the Chinese Kuomintang reactionary remnant | 
clique from the United Nations” and its organs,’ with a view to replacing | 
them with representatives of the Chinese communist government. 
Prior to the Chinese case, according to a Secretariat Memorandum on 
Legal Aspects of Problems of Representation in the United Nations, 


despite the fairly large number of revolutionary changes of govem- 
ment and the larger number of instances of breach of diplomatic re 


HerBert W. Bniccs is Professor of International Law at Cornell University. 


1See United Nations Charter, Art. 5. 

The Charter of the United Nations was signed “For China.” Article 23 states that “The Re 
public of China” shall be a permanent member of the Security Council. The changing of title by 
the Chinese Communist Government from “Republic of China” to “People’s Republic of China” 
has not been regarded either by the Chinese communist authorities or by the United Nations as it 
volving the creation of a new state of China whose position would be that of a non-Member of the 
United Nations, the admission of which might conceivably be subject to a veto in the Security 
Council. See Hans Kelsen, Recent Trends in the Law of the United Nations (1951), p. 948-948; 

“China’s U. N. Status,” Letter to the Editor from Manley O. Hudson, New York Times 
May 16, 1951. 

*See, Chou En-Lai, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Central People’s Government of the | 
People’s Republic of China, to Trygve Lie, Secretary-General, United Nations, August 26, 1950. | 
General Assembly document A/1364, September 14, 1950. See also Chou to Lie, November 18, 
1949, General Assembly document A/1123, November 21, 1949. 
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lations among Members, there was not one single instance of a chal- 
lenge of credentials of a representative in the many thousands of 
meetings which were held during four years. On the contrary, 
whenever the reports of credentials committees were voted on.. . 
they were always adopted unanimously and without reservation by 
any Members.“ 


The novelty of the Chinese case thus derives not from a revolutionary 
change of government in a Member of the United Nations but from the 
fact that this is the first case in which two existing governments claim the 
right to represent a Member state in the United Nations. The decep- 
tively simple questions of the criteria to be employed in determining which 
of two governments is entitled to represent a Member of the United 
Nations in that organization and where the legal right to make that deter- 
mination resides, appear, upon analysis, to be matters of great intrinsic 
complexity. These difficulties are intensified in the Chinese question by 
the profound distaste exhibited by a majority of the Members of the 
United Nations for communist regimes and Soviet tactics, both within 
and without the organization, and by the finding of the United Nations 
General Assembly “that the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China, by giving direct aid and assistance to those who were 
already committing aggression in Korea and by engaging in hostilities 
against United Nations forces there, has itself engaged in aggression in 
Korea.” 


Who Decides? 


The obvious answers to the question “Who has the legal right to decide 
what government may represent a Member State in the United Nations?” 
are either 1) the Member state itself or 2) the United Nations. Both 
answers conceal ambiguities. 

1) The argument that a Member of the United Nations has the right 
to decide who shall represent it in organs of the United Nations proceeds 
from the premise of the right of every state under international law to 
decide what form of government it shall have and the right to change 
governments at will. Attempts by other states or by an international 
organization to interfere with this right are regarded as intervention in 
matters essentially domestic and a denial of “sovereign equality”. More- 
over, since the state is already a Member of the United Nations, a deter- 

‘Security Council document $/1466, March adopted February 1, 1951; General Assembly 


9, 1950, p. 5. document A/PV.327, Feb 
327, ruary 1, 1951. 
* General Assembly Resolution 498 (V) 
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mination by the United Nations that a government not in effective control 
of the territory, the people or the machinery of the state is entitled to 
represent it in the United Nations deprives the Member of its rights and 
makes difficult the fulfilment of its obligations under the Charter. 


tive control of its people and territory. A possible interpretation of “the 





of the 
dentie 
sentin 


i where 
The ambiguity of the phrase “the Member State itself” is resolved in | 
this argument by equating the Member state to the government in effec. 


Member State itself” as meaning its recognized government must be re. | 


jected as a denial of the premise since a Member state cannot compe 
recognition of a particular government. Another possible interpretation 
that by “Member State” is meant the people of that state runs counter to 


the facts that, in the realm of international law, a people can give expres. | 


sion to its wishes and policies only through an organized government and, 
in the United Nations, the people of a Member state have no represen. 
tation as such but only through official representatives accredited by 
the government in control of the machiney of the state. 


A plausible case may thus be made for the thesis that only the govern. | 


ment in effective control of the people, the territory and the machinery 


of the state has the legal right to represent the state abroad and, in par- | 


ticular, in international organizations of which the state is a member. 
2) The contrary thesis that the United Nations has the legal right to de- 

termine what government may represent a Member state in the organ- 

ization rests, in part, on an identification of the “right of representation” 


with the “right to approve credentials.” Each principal organ of the | 
United Nations to which representatives are accredited has the legal , 


right to make collective determinations as to the authenticity of the cre- 
dentials presented (as being issued by the authority which purports to 
issue them), as to the identity of the person accredited, and as to the 
powers conferred.’ These determinations are normally pro forma and 
involve no explicit decision as to the constitutional or legal powers of the 
issuing authority to grant credentials. If, however, credentials were 
issued by an organ other than that which conducts the foreign affairs of 
a state, question might be raised as to their constitutional validity. It 
would seem appropriate in such a case to address inquiries to the Head 


®Cuban Memorandum on _ Representation, credentials do not necessarily affect the legality 


General Assembly document A/1308, August 4, 
1950, p. 4: “This distinction between creden- 
tials and representation is an undeniable legal 
and political reality. Credentials merely ac- 
credit the powers conferred by a government 
on its representatives; representation, on the 
other hand, is the right of a government to act 
on behalf of the state. Consequently, the ob- 


jections lodged against credentials with those 
who have to decide on the validity of those 


of the representation of the government that 
has issued them. Nevertheless, objections made 
to the representation which a government claims 
or invokes necessarily and directly affect the 
competence or right of that government to act 
and to be represented as such on behalf of the 
State.” 

7J. E. S. Fawcett, “China and the Security 
Council,” International Law Quarterly, Tl, 
(1950), p. 581-586. 
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of the State or its Minister of Foreign Affairs. Where, however, the cre- 


dentials of representatives previously accredited and accepted as repre- 
senting the states are challenged by representatives of other states, or 
where rival delegations present credentials, it has been urged that the 
roblem is not one which can be referred back to the Member state itself 
but that the appropriate organ of the United Nations has the right, if not 
the obligation, to determine which credentials are to be accepted as valid. 

The right of the United Nations or its appropriate organs to determine 
the validity of credentials presented to them is essential to their autonomy 
and the exercise of their functions. However, to the extent that a deter- 
mination on representation involves considerations going beyond the 

0 forma examination of credentials (authenticity, identity and powers 
conferred ), that determination may conceivably be regarded as inter- 
vention, contrary to the Charter in a matter essentially within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of the Member state. Justification for employing a de- 
cision on credentials as a means of dealing collectively with the more 
basic problem of representation has been found in the assertion that, 
since the United Nations is entitled to require adherence to certain prin- 
ciples before admitting a new Member, it is likewise entitled to require 
that new governments of Members meet these conditions before their 
representatives are accredited. Since there is no evidence that this test 
has ever been applied in United Nations practice where a revolutionary 
government has completely replaced the preceding government of a Mem- 
ber, the argument is sometimes varied so as to assert that, at least where 
two rival governments of a Member state request representation in the 
United Nations, United Nations organs should be entitled to choose be- 
tween them on the basis, in part, of their adherence to the principles of 
the United Nations. 

The equities in balance are thus the right of a Member state under 
international law to determine who is authorized to represent it abroad 
and the right of the United Nations organs under the Charter to control 
tepresentation in their respective organs. , 


The Criteria 


Some of the confusion which has characterized discussions in United 
Nations organs on the question of Chinese representation has arisen from 
failure to distinguish the problem of representation from the recognition 
of new governments. Further difficulties have arisen from attempts to 
identify or, on the contrary, to distinguish the criteria for representation 
and the criteria for admission to membership in the United Nations. 
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The Secretariat Memorandum already cited on Legal Aspects of Repre. has be 
sentation makes a good case for distinguishing representation in the 
United Nations from recognition — at least in the sense of direct diplo 


matic recognition.’ It concludes: 


The Members have therefore made clear by an unbroken practice 


that 


1) a Member could properly vote to accept a representative of a 
government which it did not recognize, or with which it had no diplo. 


matic relations, and 


2) that such a vote did not imply recognition or a readiness to as. 


sume diplomatic relations.’ 


This conclusion, while excluding an undesirable criterion, fails to indicate 


the criteria which are requisite or desirable for a decision on represen 
tation. The Memoradum therefore continues that since “the principle of 
numerical preponderance of recognition is inappropriate and legally in- 


»” 
correct, 


the proper principle can be derived by analogy from Article 4 of the 
Charter. This Article requires that an applicant for membership 
must be able and willing to carry out the obligations of membership. 


The obligations of membership can be carried out only by gover: | 


ments which in fact possess the power to do so. Where a revolu- 
tionary government presents itself as representing a State, in rivalry 
to an existing government, the question at issue should be which of 
these two governments in fact is in a position to employ the resources 
and direct the people of the State in fulfilment of the obligations of 
membership. In essence, this means an inquiry as to whether the 
new government exercises effective authority within the territory of 
the State and is habitually obeyed by the bulk of the population. 

If so, it would seem to be appropriate for the United Nations 
organs, through their collective action, to accord it the right to 
represent the State in the Organization, even though individual 
Members of the Organization refuse, and may continue to refuse, 
to accord it recognition as the lawful government for reasons which 
are valid under their national policies.” 


Since the desirability of identifying criteria for representation with 
criteria for admission to membership or for recognition of governments 


8On the distinction between direet recog- 
nition of states and indirect recognition result- 
ing from co-membership in the United Nations, 
see Herbert W. Briggs, “Community Interest in 
the Emergence of New States: The Problem 
of Recognition,” Proceedings of the American 


Society of International Law, 1950, p. 169, 
177 ff. 


® Security Council document $/1466, p. 5. 
0 Ibid., p. 6. For criticism of this Memo 
randum by the Chinese Representative to the 
United Nations, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, see Security 
Council document $/1470, March 15, 1950. 
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has been challenged, it may be useful to make a comparative analysis. 
Criteria for membership in the United Nations are set forth in Article 4 
of the Charter and have been listed by the International Court of Justice 
as follows: “to be admitted to membership in the United Nations, an ap- 
licant must 1) be a state; 2) be peace-loving; 3) accept the obligations 
of the Charter; 4) be able to carry out these obligations; and 5) be will- 
ing to do so." The current practice of states in recognizing new govern- 
ments has largely abandoned criteria of dynastic or constitutional legit- 
imacy, and has stressed the effectiveness of the new government, its abil- 
ity and willingness to carry out the international obligations of the state, 
and the political desirability of granting or withholding recognition.” 
Criteria suggested as desirable for determining disputes as to represen- 
tation in United Nations organs have ranged from the sole criterion of 
effectiveness to the full panoply contained in the draft resolution pre- 
sented by the Cuban delegation to the General Assembly's Ad Hoc 
Political Committee at the fifth session of the General Assembly. That 
draft resolution provided, in part, that the General Assembly: 


1, Recommends that questions arising in connexion with the rep- 
resentation of a Member State in the United Nations should be de- 
cided in the light of: 


a) effective authority over the national territory; 

b) the general consent of the population; 

c) ability and willingness to achieve the Purposes of the Charter 
to observe its principles and to fulfill the international obligations 
of the State; and 

d) respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 


Ability and willingness to carry out the international obligations of the 
state appear to be common criteria for admission to the United Nations, 
for recognition of new governments and for representation in United 


' Nations organs. Ability to carry out the international obligations of the 


state includes effective control over the national territory and its popu- 
lation. The extent of control over national territory can be determined 


fairly objectively. Thus it is obvious that the Chinese communist govern- 


ment does not effectively control Formosa and that the Nationalist 
government does not effectively control mainland China even though 


- itmay direct certain guerrilla activities there. Whether effective control 


over the population requires “the general consent of the population” or 


"International Court of Justice Reports, The International Law of Recognition (1951), 
1947, p. 62 p. 97-130. 

"See H. Lauterpacht, Recognition in Inter- 18General Assembly document A/AC.38/L.6, 
national Law (1947), p. 87-140; T. C. Chen, October 7, 1950. 
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merely “the habitual obedience of the bulk of the population” has be 
regarded as debatable. However, since it is politically and legally im 
possible for the United Nations to conduct plebiscites in a Member state 
to determine whether, for example, the Soviet government is based upon) i 
the general consent or merely the habitual obedience of the people d| 
the USSR, the more objective criterion of habitual obedience is the only 
practicable test.” 
Evidence of “willingness” to observe international obligations has bes 
regarded in the practice of some States as a prerequisite for recognition) 
of new governments. In United Nations practice, a declaration by the 
state admitted to membership that it accepts the obligations of the 
Charter has been considered to be the only politically feasible test ¢| 
willingness. The requirement of such an assurance as a prerequisite ti 
recognition of new governments or to representation in United Nations 
organs has been criticized as supererogatory: a government has no legd_ 
choice as to the fulfilment of the international obligations of the state,| 
“its disposition or indisposition is irrelevant; the assurance it may give| 
does not create greater security than the original undertakings them 
selves.”"” The Secretariat Memorandum quoted above, in deriving the| 
“proper principle” for representation by analogy from the criteria for| 
admission to the United Nations, in fact stresses one of them — effective. 
ness. Presumably, willingness to observe the obligations of the Charter 
is subsumed in ability to compel their fulfilment and in the acceptance | 
of the obligations of the Charter at the time the state was admitted | 
to membership. In the Ad Hoc Political Committee, Sir Frank Soskice | 
(United Kingdom), arguing that the Committee was not dealing with | 
the circumstances in which recognition should be accorded to a new | 
government or the conditions upon which membership should be granted | 
to an applicant state, asserted that “the question of who represented States 
was a question of fact;” moral or political judgments on such matters a | 


willingness to fulfil international obligations might be appropriate to | 


questions of admission or expulsion of Members, although Articles 4,5, 


and 6 of the Charter “were extremely general in wording and made w | 


precise requisites”; however, the only practicable test for representation 


™ Secretary of State Hughes, July 19, 1923, “‘in derogation of the democratic ideals cher 
that “while this Government has laid stress ished by our people”; it proceeded “upon # 
upon the value of expressed popular approval consideration of the importance of internationd { 


in determining whether a new government intercourse” and upon the principle of “nor 
should be recognized, it has never insisted that intervention in the internal concerns of othe 


the will of the people of a foreign State may peoples.” Hackworth, Digest of Intern | 
not be manifested by long continued acquies- tional Law, I, p. 178. 
cence in a regime actually functioning as a 15Chen, cited above, p. 125; see, Laute- 


government.” Nor was the application of pacht, cited above, p. 109. 
criteria of stability and apparent acquiescence 
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was the factual and objective test of the effectiveness of the government 
of the Member state; “while deeply appreciative of the feelings which 
had led the representative of Cuba to seek some moral or policy test,” 
it was illogical and illegal for the United Nations, “having granted a State 
membership, to take away those rights by not allowing it to be represented 
by the government which in fact controlled it.”” 

Effectiveness, in the sense of ability to govern and to compel fulfilment 
of the international obligations of the state, thus appears to be a basic 
criterion both in the interest of the Member state concerned and in the 
interests of the United Nations. The question remains whether this 
criterion is sufficient. A review of United Nations debates and actions 
on Chinese representation bears directly on the question. 


The Political Atmosphere 


The problem of the representation of a Member state in United 
Nations organs has been debated most extensively in the Security Council, 
the General Assembly and the General Assembly’s Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee. On January 10, 1950, Jacob Malik (Soviet Union), asserting that 
“the representative of the Kuomintang” (i.e., of the National Govern- 
ment of China) “represents neither China nor the Chinese people” offered 
a draft resolution by which “The Security Council .. . Decides not to 
recognize the credentials of the representative referred to . . . and to ex- 
clude him from the Security Council.”"" Mr. Malik informed the Security 
Council that should it fail to exclude the representative in question, “the 
delegation of the U.S.S.R. will not participate in the work of the Se- 
curity Council as long as the representative of the Kuomintang is not ex- 
cluded from that body.”* The “representative in question”, Dr. Tsiang 
(China), as President of the Security Council, ruled that the Soviet pro- 
posal would be printed, distributed, and considered at a special meeting. 
Mr. Malik, challenging the legal right of “that person” to make any ruling 
or to serve as President since he no longer represented China, walked 
out of the Council chamber when the Chair’s ruling was sustained by a 
vote of 8 to 2, with 1 abstention.” 

Despite his statement, Mr. Malik was present at the next two meetings 
of the Council on January 12 and 13, 1950, and participated along with 
Dr. Tsiang in the consideration of the Soviet draft resolution. At the 
46lst meeting of the Security Council on January 13, 1950, the Soviet 


“General Assembly document A/AC.38/SR. % Ibid., p. 4. The vote was as follows: 
18, October 20, 1950, p. 116-117. In favor, China, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, France, 
"Security Council document $/1443, docu- Norway, United Kingdom, United States; 
ment $/PV.459, January 10, 1950, p. 3. against, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia; abstaining, India. 


” Ibid., p- 2. 
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proposal not to recognize the credentials of the representative of the 
National Government of China was rejected by a vote of 3 in favor 
(India, USSR, Yugoslavia); 6 against (China, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, 
France, United States); 2 abstentions (Norway, United Kingdom).* 
Thereupon, Mr. Malik walked out again and the Security Council func. 
tioned without a Soviet representative until August 1, 1950, when Mr, 
Malik, disregarding his previous statements, returned to assume the 
presidency of the Council. 


Preceding the vote, the problem of representation was explicitly dis- _ 
tinguished from recognition by the representatives of Yugoslavia and | 


the Soviet Union. On the other hand, representatives of Cuba, Ecuador, 


the United Kingdom and the United States refused in their statements | 


to distinguish representation from recognition. The representative of 
China joined the representative of the USSR in distinguishing represen- 
tation from the acceptance of credentials, Dr. Tsiang declaring that al- 
though “my delegation will do everything in its power not to hamper or 
injure the proper institutional development of the United Nations,” never- 
theless the “question which the Soviet Union delegation has raised is not 
a question of credentials, but a question of representation. It is, therefore, 


not a question of mere procedure; it is a political question of the utmost | 
The representatives of the United | 
States and France, supported by Cuba and Ecuador, identified represen- | 


2721 


importance. I treat it as such. 


tation with credentials and stated that the question was procedural and, 
therefore, not subject to the veto. Ernest Gross (United States) added: 


“I wish to make it clear that my Government will accept the decision of | 


the Security Council on this matter when made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members.” Although the criterion of effectiveness was not ex- 
plicitly referred to by any delegation, Mr. Malik maintained the necessity 
of recognizing “facts and realities” and Ales Bebler (Yugoslavia) stressed 
the expression of “the sovereign will of the Chinese people” in the estab- 
lishment of the Chinese communist government. 

If the debate fails to indicate a concensus as to the proper criteria for 
representation, the result was nevertheless influential. Challenge to the 
credentials of Chinese Nationalist representatives or proposals to seat 
representatives of the Chinese communist government have since been 
rejected about ninety times in United Nations organs. Except for the 
principal organs which are competent to decide questions of credentials 
for themselves, the pattern has been for functional commissions, standing 
or ad hoc committees, and subcommittees to rule out of order all motions 


* Security Council document $/PV.461, p. 9. 2 Tbid., p. 6. 
™1 Security Council document S/PV.460, p. 8. 
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on Chinese representation, either because such bodies by their terms of 
reference lacked competence to effect changes in their composition or, in 
some cases, on the ground that the members were present in the capacity 
of experts and not as representatives of governments. As a result of these 
decisions, representatives of the Soviet Union and its satellites walked 
out and refused to participate in the work of the bodies of which they 
were members.” 

The Soviet boycott of United Nations organs and the denial of represen- 
tation to 450,000,000 of the people of China led Trygve Lie, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, to use the means at his disposal to break 
the deadlock. His memorandum distinguishing representation from 
recognition, at first circulated privately, was made public on March 9, 
1950. He is reported to have “held round after round of private conver- 
sations with the members of the Security Council (Nationalist China ex- 
cluded). He concentrated particularly on the ‘pivotal four’ — France, 
Egypt, Ecuador, and Cuba — the votes of any two of which would have 
swung the Security Council balance in favor of Peiping’s accreditation 
... While in Moscow .. . Mr. Lie took the initiative in arranging a meet- 
ing with the Chinese Communist Ambassador . . . According to press 
reports, Mr. Lie requested him, among other things, to raise with his 
government the question of its discharging the international obligations 
contracted by the Nationalist Government.” The activities of the Secre- 
tary-General naturally abated after Chinese communist intervention had 
robbed the United Nations of the fruits of its victory in northern Korea. 

In the meantime, the Soviet Union called off its boycott of United 
Nations organs with the return of Mr. Malik to assume the presidency 
of the Security Council on August 1, 1950. Even before the adoption 
of the agenda, Mr. Malik stated: “...I wish, as President, to make a 
ruling that the representative of the Kuomintang group seated in the 


*See, generally, Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1950, p. 74, 108, 415, 421-435, 846. 
The only exception to the general pattern oc- 
curred in the Executive Committee of the 
Universal Postal Union, which is not a United 
Nations organ. In May 1950 that Committee 
“decided that in view of the technical character 
of the U.P.U. and the de facto situation 
existing in China, apart from any political con- 
siderations, the representative of the People’s 
Republic of China should be allowed to attend 
the Montreux session as the sole accredited 
Tepresentative of China,” pending later con- 
sultation of postal administrations after con- 
sideration of the question of Chinese represen- 
tation by the fifth session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. (Ibid., p. 698.) On May 
21, 1951 the Committee reversed itself and 


seated the Chinese Nationalist representatives, 
since the consultation of postal administrations 
had resulted in the following vote: 33 for seat- 
ing Chinese nationalists; 23 for seating Chinese 
communists; 13 abstaining; 17 not voting. See 
compilation submitted by Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson covering Action on Chinese 
Representation in United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies, from January 13, 1950 to June 12, 
1951, Military Situation in the Far East, Hear- 
ings before the Committee on Armed Services 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate, 82d Congress, Ist session, Ap- 
pendix, p. 3204-3210. 

* Stephen M. Schwebel, The Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations: His Political Powers 
and Practice (1952), p. 146-148; see also ibid., 
p- 98. 
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Security Council does not represent China and cannot therefore take par | 
in the meetings of the Security Council.” Mr. Austin (United States) | 
challenged “the authority of any President of the Security Council . . . to 
rule by arbitrary fiat upon the status of the representative of a coun 
that is a Member of the United Nations”; and Sir Gladwyn Jebb ( United 
Kingdom ), likewise challenging the ruling, quoted Rule 17 of the pro- 
visional rules of procedure that 


Any representative on the Security Council, to whose credentials | 
objection has been made within the Security Council, shall continue 
to sit with the same rights as other representatives until the Security 
Council has decided the matter.” 





After debate in which various members of the Council maintained their 
previous positions on representation, the attempt of the President by uni- 
lateral ruling to exclude the Chinese representative was overruled by a 
vote of 8 to 3 (India, USSR, Yugoslavia ). 

Discussion then turned to the agenda. In a scarcely disguised attempt 
to trade the cessation of hostilities in Korea for communist Chinese repre _ 
sentation in the Security Council,” Mr. Malik attempted to substitute 
for the unfinished item of business on the agenda of the preceding meet- 
ing, viz., “Complaint of aggression upon the Republic of Korea,” the fol- 
lowing two items: “Recognition of the representative of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China as the represent: 
ative of China” and “Peaceful settlement of the Korean question.” In 
the procedural debate which followed for three days, a majority of the 
delegations opposed the Soviet contention that “the Korean question and | 
that of the representation of China in the United Nations are inseparably | 
linked together.” After deciding to restore to the agenda the item 
“Complaint of aggression upon the Republic of Korea” which, Mr. Austin 
observed, “has commanded the attention of the Council at all meetings 
during the past five weeks, which have not been graced by the presence | 
of the current President,” the Council rejected both Soviet agenda pro | 
posals. The vote not to include the item on recognition of the Chinese 
communist representative was 5 in favor of inclusion (India, Norway, 
USSR, United Kingdom, Yugoslavia), 5 against (China, Cuba, Ecuador, 
France, United States), with Egypt abstaining.” 





; 

* Security Council document S/PV.480/ % Ibid., p. 20. 
Rev.1. August 1, 1950, p. 1. » Ibid., p. 12. 

* Ibid., p. 2. *% Security Council document S/PV.482, 


77 See Malik’s extended remarks on Stalin’s August 3, 1950, p. 22. i 
approval and Acheson’s rejection of Nehru’s 
proposal to this effect in July 1950, ibid., 
p- 18-20. 
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The scene shifted now to the General Assembly and its Ad Hoc Politi- 
cal Committee. At the opening meeting (277th plenary meeting) of its 
fifth session, on September 19, 1950, the General Assembly was confronted 
with four draft resolutions on Chinese representation even before the 
Assembly had elected its president or organized for the work of the 
session. An Indian draft resolution noting that China was a Member of 
the United Nations and that “the obligations of a Member . . . cannot be 
carried out except by a government which, with a reasonable expectancy 
of permanence, actually exercises control over the territory of that Mem- 
ber and commands the obedience of its people,” and calling upon the 
General Assembly to recognize that the Chinese communist government 
was the only such government functioning in “the Republic of China as 
now constituted” and to decide that it was entitled to representation in 
the General Assembly, was rejected by a vote of 33 to 16, with 10 ab- 
stentions." The Assembly then adopted an amended Canadian resolution 
(490 V), referring the question of Chinese representation to a special 
committee which should defer its report until the Assembly had con- 
sidered the general question of “Recognition by the United Nations of 
the representation of a Member State”, and resolving that pending the 
report by the special committee, “the representatives of the National 
Government of China shall be seated in the General Assembly with the 
same rights as other representatives.”” Two Soviet draft resolutions call- 
ing for the exclusion of the Chinese Nationalist delegation “because they 
are not the representatives of China” (A/1369) and the seating of Chinese 
communist representatives (A/1370) were then decisively defeated. 

The general question “Recognition by the United Nations of the repre- 
sentation of a Member State” was referred by the General Assembly to 
its Ad Hoc Political Committee on the basis of a Cuban proposal® which 
had pointed out that the Charter made no provision, and the rules of 
procedure of principal United Nations organs provided no standards, for 
deciding disputed questions of representation as distinct from the formal 
problem of credentials. The committee devoted eleven sessions” to con- 
sideration of the question but its efforts to deal with the problem on its 
merits were hampered by the knowledge that its recommendations might 
be decisive of the political issue of Chinese representation. Aside from 


"The Members voting for the Indian draft 
resolution were: Afghanistan, Burma, Byelo- 
tussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, India, 
Israel, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, 
Sweden, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United King- 
dom, Yugoslavia. General Assembly document 
A/PV.277, September 19, 1950, p. 15. 

The vote on reference to the special com- 
mittee was 38 to 6, with 11 abstentions; and 


on seating the Nationalist representatives, 42 to 
8, with 6 abstentions, ibid., p. 16. 

%3General Assembly document A/1308, Au- 
gust 4, 1950, p. 4. 

* See the summary records of the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee, documents A/AC.38/SR. 
18-24, 57-60, October 20, 21, 23, 25 and 26 
and November 27 and 28, 1950, p. 111-160, 
363-390. 
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proposals to refer the question to the International Court of Justice or | 
to the International Law Commission — proposals which received little | 
support — the Committee had under consideration Cuban” and United | 
Kingdom proposals.” Both proposals noted the absence of agreed prin. | 
ciples on representation, the danger of conflicting decisions by various 
United Nations organs, the desirability of uniformity, the fact that, in | 
virtue of its composition, the General Assembly was the only organ in 
which the views of all Members could be expressed, and the desirability 
of distinguishing General Assembly decisions on representation from di. 
rect recognition by Members of the government accorded representation 
The proposals differed primarily in the criteria to be applied. The 
United Kingdom draft resolution provided that, where the problem of | 
representation arises in consequence of “internal” changes in a Member 
state, “the right of a government to represent the Member State concerned | 
in the United Nations should be recognized if that Government exercises | 
effective control and authority over all or nearly all the national territory, | 
and has the obedience of the bulk of the population of that territory, in | 
such a way that this control, authority and obedience appear to be of a | 
permanent character.” The Cuban criteria, quoted above,” went beyond 
the mere requirement of effectiveness as a basis for representation. 
After general debate and reference of the various proposals to a sub- 
committee on which Poland and the USSR refused to serve, the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee approved a resolution which it submitted to the 
General Assembly.” At its 325th plenary session on December 14, 1950, 
the General Assembly adopted, with one modification, the committee’ 
draft as follows: 


The General Assembly, 


Considering that difficulties may arise regarding the representation | 
of a Member State in the United Nations and that there is a risk that | 
conflicting decisions may be reached by its various organs, | 

Considering that it is in the interest of the proper functioning o 
the Organization that there should be uniformity in the procedure 








%3 General Assembly document A/AC.38/L.6, 
October 7, 1950. 

*6 General Assembly document A/AC.38/L.21, 
October 20, 1950, and ibid., Rev.1, October 31, 
1950. 

7 See above, p. 

88 See Report of Sub-Committee 2 to the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee, A/AC.38/L.45, 21 
November 1950; Report of the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee, A/1578, 1 December 1950; and 
consideration in the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
A/AC.38/SR. 57-60. 

® General Assembly Resolution 396 (V). See 


also A/PV.325, 14 December 1950, p. 675. | 
The resolution was adopted by a vote of 36 to | 
6, with 9 abstentions. The modification con- 
sisted in the reinsertion by the Assembly of the | 
paragraph numbered “2” which had been de | 
leted by the Ad Hoc Political Committee from 
its sub-committee’s draft. The reason for the 
deletion had been doubt as to the desirability 
of permitting the Interim Committee on which | 
Soviet Union and its satellites refused to serve, 
to make a recommendation on representation | 
In the event, the Assembly upheld the authority | 
of its Interim Committee. 
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applicable whenever more than one authority claims to be the gov- 
ernment entitled to represent a Member State in the United Nations, 
and this question becomes the subject of controversy in the United 
Nations, 

Considering that, in virtue of its composition, the General Assem- 
bly is the organ of the United Nations in which consideration can 
best be given to the views of all Member States in matters affecting 
the functioning of the Organization as a whole, 

1. Recommends that, whenever more than one authority claims to 
be the government entitled to represent a Member State in the 
United Nations and this question becomes the subject of controversy 
in the United Nations, the question should be considered in the light 
of the Purposes and Principles of the Charter and the circumstances 
of each case; 

2. Recommends that, when any such question arises, it should be 
considered by the General Assembly, or by the Interim Committee 
if the General Assembly is not in session; 

8. Recommends that the attitude adopted by the General Assem- 
bly or its Interim Committee concerning any such question should 
be taken into account in other organs of the United Nations and in 
the specialized agencies; 

4. Declares that the attitude adopted by the General Assembly or 
its Interim Committee concerning any such question shall not of 
itself affect the direct relations of individual Member States with the 
State concerned; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to transmit the present reso- 
lution to the other organs of the United Nations and to the special- 
ized agencies for such action as may be appropriate. 


The debates in the General Assembly and its Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee were comprehensive and frequently skillful. There was wide 
approval of the proposition that it was within the province of the United 
Nations, and not of the Member state alone, to determine disputed 
questions of representation in United Nations organs. There was over- 
whelming sentiment for the proposition that, while the General Assembly 
was the most appropriate organ to give general consideration to the prob- 
lem, its conclusions would not be legally binding on other United Nations 
organs which had the competence to determine questions of credentials 
for themselves. 

In the consideration of criteria for representation, the arguments 
whirled like circles within circles, infrequently meeting head on. The 
debate by now familiar as to whether representation should be distin- 
guished from recognition was gone over again. Forty-three Members of 
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the United Nations, said Mr. Acheson, “recognize the government which 
it is proposed to eject and sixteen recognize the regime which it is pro. 
posed to seat.” The Chinese communist government, said Mr. Lachs 
(Poland), “would not become more representative or be endowed with 
more authority over China if it were recognized by a larger number of 
States;” representation was a right of United Nations Members and “should 


be totally divorced from any political considerations.”"“ Were the 450, | 


000,000 mainland Chinese illegally deprived of representation in the 
United Nations, as the Soviet delegates maintained; or were their “real’ 
wishes better represented by their last freely elected government, as Mr. 
Tsiang argued? Was it desirable for the United Nations to require more 
rigid criteria for representation than for admission to membership? Was 
it entitled to apply the same criteria to both? Did refusal to grant repre. 
sentation to a regime in control of a Member state constitute intervention 
in its internal affairs? Would not the admission of the Chinese com- 
munists be a violation of moral principles in the circumstances? Were 
there really any objective criteria for representation? 

No clear majority evolved for the adoption of any precise criterion. 
The logic of the proposition that only the government in control of the 
people and the territory of a Member State could effectively represent its 
interests and the interests of the United Nations in securing the obsery- 
ance of the obligations of the Charter apparently made a deep impression. 
However, a clearly ascertainable majority opposed “effectiveness” as the 
sole criterion even before evidence began to reach the General Assembly 
late in October, 1950, that the Chinese communist government had em- 
barked upon a policy of overt aggression in Korea. Legal, procedural, 
policy and moral considerations were variously advanced as qualifying 
the criterion of effectiveness. In the event, the attempt to agree on 
criteria was abandoned. The formula adopted in the General Assembly 
resolution, above, that “the question should be considered in the light 
of the Purposes and Principles of the Charter and the circumstances of 
each case,” englobes everything previously argued and leaves the United 
Nations without precise guidance. 

On November 5, 1951, the General Assembly, after rejecting a Soviet 
motion to place the question of Chinese representation on the agenda of 
its sixth session which was to convene the next day, “noted” the report 
of its Special Committee on Representation of China that the committee 
was unable to make any recommendation.” At its sixth session, the Ger- 


“ General Assembly document A/PV.277, *2See General Assembly document A/1923, 
p. 6. October 18, 1951, and A/PV.332, November 5, 
“ General Assembly document A/AC.38/SR. 1951. 
23, p. 153. 
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eral Assembly decided by a vote of 37 to 11, with 4 abstentions, to post- 

ne consideration of proposals on Chinese representation for the duration 
of the session in Paris.“ The report of its Credentials Committee that 
the governments of all Member states (including China) had submitted 
satisfactory credentials was subsequently adopted, a motion to unseat 
the Chinese Nationalist delegates being ruled out of order.“ 


Conclusions and Suggestions 


The real reasons for refusal to grant representation to the Chinese 
communist government were (1) that it had not been recognized by 
a majority of United Nations Members, (2) that it was suspected of 
aiding the north Korean forces even before it was branded as an aggres- 
sor, and (3) that it was communist. The Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment, although it had lost control of China, suffered from none of these 
formidable defects; and since it maintained a foothold in Formosa, pro- 
vided a convenient alternative. 

As long as the Chinese communist government remains in aggression 
against United Nations forces, it would seem politically and morally im- 
possible to prefer its claim to representation in United Nations organs 
over the intrinsically weak claim of the Chinese Nationalist government 
to represent China. Presumably, however, the Chinese communist ag- 
gression will not last forever and the question of the attitude to be adop- 
ted towards Chinese representation in the United Nations after peace 
has been concluded in Korea must be faced. 

1. When that time comes, nothing will be gained by denying repre- 
sentation to the Chinese communist government on the ground that it 
was once branded as an aggressor. Even if the Chinese communist forces 
had completely defeated United Nations forces and set up another pup- 
pet communist regime over a united Korea, a case could be made for 
the proposition that the basic purposes of the United Nations as a func- 
tional security organization would be better served by having them in 
rather than out of the organization. Thus, Trygve Lie writes in the 
Introduction to his Annual Report for 1950-1951: 


The conduct of certain governments, both inside and outside the 
United Nations, may be condemned from time to time by the Organ- 
ization. But the latter’s influence, both for world peace and upon 
the conduct of governments in relation to the obligations and ob- 

“See General Assembly document A/PV.342, “* See General Assembly document A/PV.351, 
November 13, 1951, p. 99-104 and Report of | December 7, 1951, p. 211-213. 


the General Committee, document A/1950, No- 
vember 10, 1951, paragraph 6. 
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jectives of the Charter would undoubtedly be greater if all such 
governments were within the Organization.“ 


2. As for communism, it is elementary that no provision of the Charter 
bars membership in the United Nations to communist states or to dictator- 
ships masquerading as democracies. It was deliberately decided at the 
San Francisco Conference that membership in the United Nations was 
not to be made dependent upon the form of government of the Member 
states.“ It would seem to follow that a Member is legally entitled to 
representation through the government in effective control of the state 
until its rights and privileges are suspended in accordance with the terms 
of the Charter; and, be it repeated, the Charter contains no provisions 
for suspending rights and privileges of membership except pursuant to 
preventive or enforcement action against the Member state, and provides 
for the eventuality of restoring these rights and privileges by the Security 
Council. If, for example, a communist government firmly established 
itself in France and liquidated all opposition, no provisions of the Charter 
would justify excluding its representatives from United Nations organs 
merely because it was communist. The unhappy Czechoslovak precedent 
supports this conclusion. 

8. Although there may be grounds for distinguishing a decision on 
representation from one on credentials, procedurally the vote can only 
be on credentials — unless the organ wishes to incur the charge of inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of a Member state. A vote on credentials 
is a procedural decision in all United Nations organs having competence 
over credentials. In the Security Council, a vote does not cease to be 
procedural merely because it is politically important.“ Thus the veto has 
not been regarded as applicable to any decisions so far taken by the 
Security Council on questions of Chinese representation, and the United 
States and French representatives were on firm legal ground when they 
stated that their negative votes on a question of credentials could not be 
considered as a veto.“ However, while General Assembly Resolution 396 
(V), quoted above, recognizes the desirability of uniformity in decisions 
by various United Nations organs on questions of representation, it fails 





* General Assembly document A/1844/Add.1. 

“ See United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization document 1178, June 24, 
1945. (Revised) Report of Rapporteur of Com- 
mittee I/2; Hans Kelsen, The Law of the United 
Nations (1950), p. 76. 

** See on this, Fawcett, cited above, p. 585, 
and Kelsen, Recent Trends in the Law of the 
United Nations, p. 946-948. 

* Security Council document S/PV.460, Jan- 
uary 12, 1950, p. 6. These conclusions are not 
negatived by the equivocal statements of Secre- 


tary of State Acheson, under pressure of his 
Senatorial inquisitors in June 1951, that al- 
though the legal advisors of the Department of 
State regarded a vote in the Security Council on 
Chinese representation as procedural and not 
subject to the veto, “there are other views on 
that point,” and it might be wise to request an 
opinion of the International Court of Justice on 
the question. See, Military Situation in the Far 
East, Hearings, cited, especially, p. 1728, 1819- 
1820, 1933-1935, 2022-2024, 2048-2049, 
2087-2088, 2142-2148, 2159-2160. 
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to provide a method of achieving uniformity. It is thus possible that for 
a time the Chinese communists might be seated in some United Nations 
organs and the Chinese Nationalists in others. 

4. The political problem will probably remain more difficult. Although 
the legal distinction between representation and recognition had been 
clearly established (but little noted) in United Nations practice prior 
to the Chinese question, many representatives continued to identify them 
in discussing the question and to apply to representation the criteria cus- 
tomarily applied to recognition or those required for admission to the 
United Nations. General Assembly Resolution 396 (V) officially confirms 
the distinction between representation and direct diplomatic recognition. 
When peace is established in Korea, it may be easier to recognize that 
neither the long-range interests of the United Nations nor the interests of 
a Member containing perhaps one-fifth of the world’s population can be 
served by disregarding the unpalatable fact that the only government in 
effective control of China is the Chinese communist government. 





FREEDOM OF INFORMATION AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


CARROLL BINDER 


Eight years ago the United States set out, at the request of American 


editors and press associations, to increase the amount of information avail. | 


able to its own and other peoples through international compacts. What 
began as a project for lowering barriers to the gathering and transmission 
of news soon developed into an effort to assure freedom of information 
and expression to all peoples in the belief that without such basic free- 
doms there can be no other enduring freedoms and very little progress 
towards the good life. 

These concepts of the right of the citizen to the fullest possible informa- 
tion were given expression in basic United Nations pronouncements and 
for the past four years United Nations bodies have devoted much time to 
the discussion of freedom of information and the drafting of instruments 
and codes designed to give legal or moral sanction to certain principles 
and practices in this sphere. 

Four years’ experience in the United Nations, however, has convinced 
United States representatives in the United Nations, United States news- 
papermen and others who have followed freedom of information discus- 
sions on the international level that there is no possibility, in the present 
international climate, of substantially increasing freedom of information 
through the United Nations. On the contrary, there appears to be grave 
danger that censorship and other limitations upon freedom of information 
now practiced by individual sovereign states may obtain legal or moral 
sanction through United Nations instruments or declarations. 

What the United States launched as an emancipating and enlightening 
endeavor has been largely taken over by governments which abhor or dis- 
trust the kind of freedom of information practiced in the United States. 


Such governments are considerably more numerous in the United Nations | 


than governments sharing United States’ concepts. The British common- 
wealths, the Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands, Uruguay and the 





re 


Philippines have fought hard with the United States to commit the United | 


Carrot, Brnper is Editorial Editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, member of the 
United Nations Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press, and United 
States representative on the United Nations Committee to Draft a Convention om 
Freedom of Information. 
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Nations to principles and practices long followed in those countries. 
Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Lebanon and a few other countries have supported 
many proposals favored by the United States. 

But this group at its maximum is greatly outnumbered by governments 
interested in obtaining United Nations sanction for severe limitations up- 
on the gathering and transmission of news and United Nations disapprov- 
al of practices common in the United States and other democracies. 
United Nations Members hostile to democratic concepts of freedom of 
information have demonstrated their power to prevent the United Nations 
from writing liberal principles of: freedom of information into interna- 
tional law or giving those concepts its moral sanction. They have not yet 
succeeded in committing the United Nations to writing limitations upon 
freedom of information into international law. They have not prevailed 
upon the United Nations to condemn practices of United States and 
British newspapers, radio and television broadcasters, film producers and 
book publishers which they find objectionable or dangerous. That is 
partly because of the vigorous defense of free principles and practices 
put up by the minority of United Nations Members which sets great store 
by them and partly because those bent upon writing limitations upon 
freedom of information into international law are not agreed among 
themselves as to what is permissible and what should be prohibited. If 
there should be a substantial meeting of minds on what controls should 
be given legal sanction and what sort of governmental indoctrination 
should be endorsed by the United Nations there would be United Nations 
sanction for barriers to the free flow of information which the United 
States had hoped to lower through the United Nations. 


I 


The most restrictive proposals, of course, are championed by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites in the United Nations. The Soviet bloc rejects 
the basic premises of the American proposals. It rejects the idea of the 
citizen’s right to know and the government's duty not to put obstacles in 
the way of such information and discussion. The Soviet Union wants to 
accord freedom of information only to the extent that it furthers the doc- 
trines and objectives of communism as practiced in the USSR. This is 
essentially the meaning of the “guarantee” set forth in article 125 of the 
constitution of the USSR. The Soviet bloc wants United Nations sanction 
for a vast information control apparatus for the indoctrination of people 
in the dogmas and dictates of the ruling party and for insulating them 
against all contrary facts and opinions. 
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The Soviet bloc has transformed information from a means of enlighten- 
ment and understanding into a political weapon taking any form or shape 
required by the situation. It has become a knife to assassinate reputation, 
a drug to dull the senses, or a poison to instill suspicion and fear. 

Such an apparatus cannot function with maximum effectiveness so long 
as there are powerful media of information in other countries free to re- 
port and discuss developments and tendencies without censorship or other 
controls. Thus the Soviet bloc uses every discussion of freedom of infor- 
mation in the United Nations to try to convince people living under demo- 
cratic rule as well as people elsewhere that the sort of freedom enjoyed 
by information media in the United States and other countries with a free 
press is dangerous to their peace, security and welfare. 

Soviet spokesmen in the United Nations first try to create the belief that 
the United States is plotting war against the Soviet Union and that the 
information media of the United States are the chief instrumentality for 
bringing this about. On that postulate they demand that the United 
Nations incorporate in conventions and codes provisions permitting a con- 
tracting state to exclude from the application of the convention material 
which in its view is considered to be false or distorted, of a “war monger- 
ing” character or otherwise prejudicial to its relations with other states. 
They want conventions and codes to promote the circulation not of all 
news, but only of “trustful” or “objective” information which does not in- 
jure friendly relations between states. They also want information media 
to be instructed to crusade against “fascism”. Assuming that the rest of 
the world is unaware of the uniquely monopolistic control of information 
media in the Soviet regimes, Soviet spokesmen want the United Nations 
to condemn “press monopolies” in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

All these proposals would vest governments with the right and duty of 


defining what information is and then of suppressing the dissemination of | 


anything which does not conform to that definition. The suppression of 
course is to be accomplished by censorship. Yugoslavia has differed at 
many points with the Soviet Union since the split between Tito and the 
Kremlin but the Yugoslav representative expressed the view that “every 
state must set up organs of control” when a United Nations committee 
was drafting a convention on freedom of information in 1951. 

The Soviet concepts and proposals are too drastic for most other gov- 
ernments and if United States concepts had to cope only with Soviet con- 
cepts there would be no cause for anxiety about what the United Nations 
may do about freedom of information. But a large number of middle 
eastern, Asiatic and Latin American governments go part of the way with 
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the Soviet bloc ‘in believing that the United Nations should give legal or 
moral sanction to limitations upon the activities of United States and 
United Kingdom newsgatherers and should disapprove of practices of 
United States and United Kingdom media of information. 

Members of this group have no difficulty in obtaining a majority of 
the places on any United Nations body dealing with freedom of informa- 
tion issues and in directing United Nations drafts along restrictive in- 
stead of liberalizing lines. They may not agree with the Soviet bloc as 
to what constitute abuses of freedom by United States and United King- 
dom correspondents and newspapers but they feel freedom is being 
abused and look upon conventions and codes as a means of putting certain 
restraints upon the work of journalists, broadcasters and film producers. 
They are willing to include in conventions and codes some general 
language about freedom of information but their primary concern is to 
include specific curbs on journalists. Such curbs, of course, would apply 
equally to artists and teachers, to lawyers and politicians — and, in the 
last analysis, to all citizens. 

Other members of this group accept the fundamental principles of 
genuine freedom of information but are preoccupied with ways and means 
of insuring that the freedom will be exercised responsibly and that 
abuses will be punished. Such governments want the United Nations to 
insure responsibility by law and show little concern that those who will 
administer the law also may determine the real content and meaning of 
the freedom. 

Many members of this group would like to commit the United Nations 
to the principle that it is the duty of the journalist to indoctrinate his 
readers. Thus the Egyptian member of the subcommission on freedom 
of information unsuccessfully tried to have the United Nations adopt 
this definition of “information”: “information consists of facts and ideas 
reflecting the truth, the diffusion of which helps to raise the cultural and 
moral standards of humanity and spread the concept of peace through- 
out the world”. Nearly all such attempted definitions contain that basic 
pitfall of who shall have authority to determine what is “truth” and what 
is “peace”. Totalitarian regimes solve the problem to their complete 
satisfaction but free governments and men frequently differ on what is 
truth and the best means of pursuing peace. 

The Soviet and “middle group’s” concepts would ban reports of Soviet 
satellite troop concentrations on Yugoslavia’s frontiers, Russian influence 
on the north Korean regime’s policies or realistic analysis of Soviet pro- 
posals for atomic disarmament as war-mongering or inimical to peace. 
Publication of such information and free discussion may deter aggression 
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and certainly should help prepare people for possible threats to the peace, 
in the opinion of those who put their trust in freedom. They have yet 
to convince governments fearful of being drawn iuto the struggle between 
the Soviet Union and the western democracies that such unrestricted 
reporting and discussion is less dangerous to peace than the sort of con- 
trols proposed. 

Members of this group want the United Nations to place a wide variety 
of limitations upon freedom of expression. They succeeded in writing 
into a draft convention on freedom of information now before the United 
Nations (though rejected by the United States) sanction for limitations 
upon “expressions which are dangerous for youth” and “the disclosure of 
information received in an official capacity”. The first would permit sup- 
pression of American comic books, information about sex or a number 
of other matters a government may consider undesirable. The second 
would protect government employees from their own indiscretions and 
deprive citizens of much information that may be important to their well- 
being. 

Every United Nations attempt to list specific limitations upon the right 
of citizens to know and of informational media to publish opens up a 
Pandora’s box of demands for far-reaching restrictions upon publications 
and discussion. One group wishes to sanction limitations upon whatever 
a government regards as blasphemous. Other governments insist on the 
right of atheists to propagate their beliefs. 

The drafting committee was not able to agree on some other limitations 
strongly desired by Arab and Asiatic governments but the committee left 
the way open for inclusion in the proposed convention on freedom of 
information of clauses prohibiting or punishing the dissemination of in- 
formation likely to injure the national feelings of peoples, of false or 
distorted reports which undermine friendly relations between peoples 
or reports regarding racial, national and religious discrimination. 

The repressive and dangerous concept which underlies these proposals 
was implicit in the Pakistan delegate’s explanation of what he would like 
to see kept out of United States periodicals and speech. He would pro- 
hibit publication of pictures of Mohammed or books such as Mother India 
by Katherine Mayo. He would forbid use of such expressions as “if the 
mountain will not come to Mohammed, Mohammed must go to the moun- 
tain”. Pakistan was about to ban all United States films, he said, when 
it was reported that Hollywood was producing a movie about Fatima 
The ban was imposed when it was learned that the Fatima in the film 
was not the Prophet's daughter. But Pakistan has much support for 
United Nations strictures on anything which offends religious or national 
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sensibilities, as the matters mentioned above offend Pakistan sensibilities. 
There is support also for suppression of stories and pictures about 
the private life of King Farouk which offend Egypt's national dignity. 
Arab spokesmen insist that the United Nations protect their governments 
and peoples against “the bad taste” of United States media of information. 

While deploring false or unfair publications and urging media of in- 
formation to exercise their freedom with a greater sense of responsibility, 
the United States representatives in the United Nations resist such at- 
tempts to list permissible limitations on freedom of expression. Com- 
mitment of the United Nations to such a list would compel every gov- 
emment participating in any further consideration of a convention to 
press for the inclusion of any and all restrictions which presently are 
in force as a matter of its domestic legislation or which it may deem to 
be necessary for the future. When sixty nations join in such an under- 
taking it can only lead to the drafting of an agreement embodying the 
lowest common denominator of freedom of information rather than an 
instrument capable of safeguarding and promoting the maximum of 
freedom. 

Many non-Soviet governments want the United Nations to protect them 
against what they regard as false or distorted reports in United States 
periodicals. This has resulted in a variety of proposals for the right of 
correction. Mexico tried to commit the United Nations to requiring in- 
formation agencies to “accept, distribute and publish any corrections re- 
quested by the government concerned”. In the guise of freedom of 
information, Mexico asked the United Nations to try to compel United 
States press associations, newspapers and radio stations to disseminate 
any versions of its position any government requested. This of course 
would mean that governments in effect edited publications. The United 
States could not exact such abdication of editorial responsibilities from 
United States periodicals if it wished to, which needless to say it does 
not. 

A more carefully drawn French proposal on the right of correction 
is before the United Nations (articles IX, X and XI of the 1949 draft 
convention on gathering and transmission of international news). This 
would make the aggrieved government’s version available to information 
media of states in which the version objected to had been published. 
It involves no power to compel publication. One of the United States’ 
objections to the proposed 1951 convention on freedom of information 
is a “dangerously vague” provision recognizing the right of states to 
impose a right of reply or a similar corrective measure. This provision 
sets forth no legal safeguards and does not indicate whether the right 
would operate domestically or internationally. 
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The United States tried to have a non-self-executing provision written 
into the 1951 proposed draft convention but it was rejected by the draft. 


ing committee. This alone makes this draft convention unacceptable to | 
the United States for its restrictive provisions, if ratified, would become | 
domestic law of the United States without implementation by Congres; | 


in the opinion of lawyers for the American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation. 


The United States does not regard freedom of information as one of | 
those principles or practices on which there can be beneficial compromise | 


between sharply opposing viewpoints. Agreements for the control of 
narcotics or traffic in women obviously lend themselves to compromises 
between those favoring drastic controls and those willing to accept only 


limited controls. Limited controls in such matters usually are preferable | 
to no controls at all. 


This is not true of freedom of information, however, in the United | 


States view. The United States and countries long accustomed to free- 
dom to know and publish would not increase the amount of these free. 
doms accorded the people of Egypt, Argentina or Pakistan, to say nothing 
of people under communist rule, by agreeing through the United Nations 
to curtail the freedom of Americans, Netherlanders or Uruguayans in this 
sphere. Acquiescence in restrictions beyond recognition that freedom 
of expression is subject to certain limitations on grounds of national mili- 
tary security, and to protect the rights and reputations of others, would 
merely render less secure the freedom enjoyed in countries with long 





established free practices. 

Recognizing this unfortunate trend and despairing of redirecting it | 
along more constructive lines, a growing number of Americans regret that | 
the United States ever raised the freedom of information issue in the | 
United Nations and demand that the United States withdraw from further | 
participation in freedom of information activities. The misgivings cre | 
ated among American newspapermen and a section of the American Bar 
Association by United Nations trends in the field of freedom of infor | 
mation are arousing more vocal opposition to United States participation | 
in the United Nations than almost any other issue except Korea. 

It is not clearly recognized by these critics that freedom of information | 
is a phrase of the cold war and that the United Nations is just a battle | 
field on which some of the more perceptible engagements take place. If | 
the United States had not introduced the issue it probably would have | 
been introduced by United Nations Members hostile to our media of | 
information. 

If the United States should refuse to participate in further Unite | 
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Nations activities in the field of freedom of information that would not 
necessarily halt such activities. The restrictionists would have a free 
field in which to foster distrust of our press, radio, films and books (for 
the restrictionists wish to place governmental controls on all media of 
information, not simply newspapers). They would be able to incorpo- 
rate the most extreme restrictions into conventions and codes and would 
have no trouble having them adopted by enough Members states to make 
them international law. 

The United States, of course, would not ratify or recognize the validity 
of such instruments. Such United Nations instruments would not super- 
sede the constitution and laws of the United States — within our own 
jurisdiction. But as the world’s foremost power and the country with 
the most highly developed media of information the United States has 
a tremendous interest in unrestricted gathering and transmission of news 
from all parts of the world. Since its basic decisions are made by the 
fifty or more million citizens who vote in national elections it is essential 
that those citizens have the fullest possible information about what other 
governments and peoples are doing and thinking. It also is highly desir- 
able that other nations be fully informed about United States attitudes 
and action so that they do not base their policies on major misconceptions 
about us. 

At a time when such information is more vital than ever for the peace 
and security of the world, a larger part of the world is shut off from 
American newsgatherers than at any time since the United States de- 
veloped an interest in other countries and means for satisfying that 
interest. There are more obstacles in the way of free reporting and 
diffusion of United States news to many other parts of the world than 
at any time since American newsgatherers made the world their beat 
nearly sixty years ago. 

Most of these obstacles to the free flow of information between peoples 
have been raised by sovereign states and can be maintained as long as 
governments deem it to be in their interest. Italy is the only country 
I know of with which the United States has succeeded in negotiating 
a postwar treaty satisfactorily assuring the free flow of information. 

But some countries restricting the movement of American news- 
gatherers and censoring information are on the defensive about such 
practices. They realize that such behavior reflects unfavorably upon 
them in the United States and other countries whose good will they seek. 
There is no telling how much freedom to report and transmit riews still 
obtains because governments hesitate to practice drastic controls in ex- 
isting conditions. 
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Adoption of restrictive principles by the United Nations certainly would 
result in greater limitations upon the volume and quality of information 
reaching the American people regardless of the United States’ nonaccep- 
tance of such United Nations treaties and codes. Restrictive-minded goy- 
ernments would close larger areas of information to American news- 
gatherers and censor outgoing dispatches more severely if they obtain 
United Nations sanction for such practices. 

That is why it is imperative that the United States participate in every 
United Nations activity in the field of freedom of information. It must 
try to prevent the incorporation of restrictive principles in draft con- 
ventions and codes. It must expose the true import of whatever restric- 
tive principles are adopted. It must refute false statements made about 
free practices for the purpose of winning public acceptance for govern- 
mental controls. It must try to persuade people of other countries that 
with all its faults (and there is no denying that those who have freedom 
do not always use it wisely or fairly ) their continuing security, well-being 
and progress are dependent upon freedom. It must make people seek 
freedom for their own good by example and precept. 

This is what United States representatives in the field of freedom of 
information have done and are doing in the United Nations. I hope they 
will continue to do so whenever the issue is under consideration. 

But the climate for such consideration being what it is, the tensions 
and fears being what they are, it obviously would be better to suspend 
consideration of freedom of information issues by the United Nations until 
conditions are more favorable to freedom. 


II 


The United States is trying to persuade other Members of the United 
Nations to this viewpoint. It is meeting with only limited response be- 
cause so many Members wish to keep up their efforts to commit the 
United Nations to restrictive principles. 

At the Economic and Social Council in September 1951 it was decided 
by a narrow margin not to convene an international conference of pleni- 
potentiaries for final formulation and signature of a draft convention 
on freedom of information which was prepared by a fifteen-nation com- 
mittee early in 1951. The United States had advised against another 
attempt to draft such an instrument in view of the failure of earlier 
attempts to achieve a meeting of minds on this subject. It did its best 
to help draft an acceptable convention when the Assembly decided to 
make another attempt. The resulting draft was so restrictive in con- 
ception, however, that the United States had to repudiate it. 
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The Economic and Social Council’s refusal to call a conference of pleni- 
potentiaries was gratifying to the United States but not very reassuring. 
If the Soviet bloc had not voted with us against calling a conference the 
conference would have been convened. The Soviet bloc thinks there 
are not sufficient restrictions in the convention to make it worth adopting. 
We think there are too many restrictions to warrant adoption. 

France, Mexico and several other members of the council which ab- 
stained from voting for or against the calling of a conference did so on 
the understanding that the issue could be raised in the Assembly where 
they are confident there are many more votes favorable to a restrictive 
convention than there are in the Economic and Social Council. Pre- 
occupation with other issues prevented the sixth Assembly from dealing 
with freedom of information issues in the manner desired by those in- 
terested in committing the United Nations to restrictive concepts, but 
they do have an undertaking from the Assembly that those issues will 
receive early consideration in the session scheduled to be held in Sep- 
tember. If those who favor limited restrictions accept more extreme 
concepts of governmental control they may obtain the Soviet bloc’s sup- 
port for a more restrictive instrument than thus far has commanded 
majority support. At least some of the Arab and Latin American 
countries show signs of moving in that direction. 

The United States and United Kingdom view that the Subcommission 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press should be discontinued also 
was adopted by the Economic and Social Council with the provision that 
a final session should be held in March 1952 to complete work on a draft 
international code of ethics for journalists and that responsibilities now 
vested in the subcommission should be assumed by the Council and other 
United Nations bodies. 

The subcommission was brought into being to prepare for a United 
Nations Conference on Freedom of Information, which was held at Gen- 
eva during March-April 1948, and to consider periodically practices and 
standards in this field. Its members were elected for three-year terms 
and in principles were independent experts concerned only with the 
interests of mankind in this respect. However, some of the members of 
the subcommission had no special competence in the profession of 
journalism or freedom of information matters and were governmental 
representatives in the United Nations, or otherwise answerable to their 
governments. 

The subcommission members experienced in journalism and able to 
speak independently of governments on freedom of information issues 
Were in a minority on the second subcommission. Thus it, too, became 
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a battleground between those bent on committing the United Nations 
to restrictive concepts and those interested in safeguarding and extend- 


ing free principles. Much time was spent at the brief annual session; | 


debating what aspects of the problem should be considered and man- 
euvering to commit or prevent the United Nations from being committed 


to concepts which would diminish the amount of information available | 


to the peoples of the world. 

Aside from adopting a resolution condemning jamming of foreign 
broadcasts the subcommission in its later stages did little to increase 
the flow of information between peoples. Even its attempt to draft an 
international code of ethics for journalists reflected the irreconcilable 
conflict between those who consider it to be the duty of the journalist 
to indoctrinate what the state considers to be “the truth” and those who 
consider it the duty of the journalist to publish information he believes 
reliable regardless of governmental or partisan influences and aspirations, 
Since freedom of information is one of the rights dealt with in the draft 
international covenant of human rights the issue seems certain to remain 
before the United Nations regardless of the ECOSOC decision not to 
convene a conference and to liquidate the Subcommission on Freedom 
of Information and of the Press. The articles of the Draft Covenant on 
Human Rights defining permissible limitations upon freedom of speech, 
press, religion and peaceful assembly have aroused widespread oppo- 
sition in the United States. 

The Standing Committee of the American Bar Association on Peace 
and Law through the United Nations has persuaded many editors, law- 
yers and others that the covenant as now drafted would be a grave threat 
to freedom of the press, speech and assembly in the United States. This 
committee’s arguments about the treaty-making power and the relation 
ship of such an instrument as the draft covenant to constitutional rights 
have aroused considerable hostility to United States participation in the 
drafting of the human rights covenant. 

Senator John W. Bricker of Ohio and several other members of Con- 


lel 


———EEE— 





gress base their demands that the United States “withdraw absolutely | 


from any further participation with other nations that do not recognize 
the fundamental constitutional rights which are enjoyed by the citizens 
of the United States” (speech in Congressional Record, August 16, 1951) 
on the Bar Association committee’s arguments that the covenant is 4 
threat to basic American rights. 

This is too complex a topic to enter into here beyond noting its relation- 


| 


ship to other United Nations activities in the field of freedom and its | 
impact upon American attitudes toward the United Nations. It should 
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be further noted that Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., who has devoted 
much study to the question, takes a different view of the bearing of such 
instruments on United States rights and powers.’ 


Ill 


It will be more useful here, I believe, to review briefly how the United 
States and the United Nations undertook to deal internationally with 
freedom of information, what happened and some of the reasons why. 
This amounts to a case history of Americans discovering the hard way 
that what they deem worthy of universalizing is viewed with such hos- 
tility in so many parts of the world that it no longer is secure. 

United States newsgathering organizations and newspapermen were re- 
sponsible for our government raising the issue internationally. They 
wanted barriers to the free flow of news lowered by international agree- 
ments. They wanted the right to send newsgatherers anywhere there 
is news of interest to American readers. They wanted what those men 
wrote to be transmitted without censorship and at reasonable cost to 
the United States. They wanted to be able to sell and have published 
in other countries what their worldwide organizations gathered in the 
way of news. They were, of course, willing that newsgatherers and 
agencies of other countries should have equal freedom to report and 
distribute. 

In 1944 the American Society of Newspaper Editors, the most repre- 
sentative editorial body in the United States, adopted a resolution urging 
“international agreements permitting direct communication between each 
and every nation of the world wherever feasible; eliminating conventions 
and customs which prevent utilization of any advance in the science of 
communications; removing all restrictions imposed for the commercial 
or political advantage of any nation or group of nations, giving to the 
press correspondents of all nations equitable access to the available com- 
munications facilities, and making dominant in all communications mat- 
ters the principle of fostering an unrestricted flow of news and infor- 
mation to all parts of the world.” 

Five months later the Senate and House unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution expressing Congress’ “belief in the world-wide right of interchange 
of news by news-gathering and distributing agencies . . . by any means, 
without discrimination as to sources, distribution, rates or charges; and 
that this right should be protected by international compact.” 

'Chafee’s position is set forth in the Wiscon- recent expression in a bar association report 


tin Law Review, May and july 1951. The dated September 1, 1951. 
Peace and Law Committee’s views found most 
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When the issue came up in the United Nations it was approached in 
the broad spirit of President Roosevelt's Four Freedoms speech of January 
1941 rather than as a purely newsgathering and transmission problem, 
The Charter regards freedom of information and expression as a univer- 
sal human right and Article 68 provides for a commission for the pro- 


motion of human rights. Secretary of State Stettinius expressed the belief } 


that promotion of freedom of information, of press, the radio and the 
screen would be one of the primary concerns of the human rights 
commission. 

The United States concept of freedom of information was most recently 
stated by the United States representative at the opening session of the 
fifteen-nation committee to draft a convention in January 1951:° 


“Freedom of information is the basic communications system of a 
democratic society, and without it that society and that way of life 
cannot thrive. It is the means by which common, every-day citizens 
seek and receive information about their work and about new 
methods of work; about their living conditions, good or bad, and the 
reasons for them; about their local officials, their state governments 
and their national government. It is the process by which they reach 
their decisions and make them felt upon those who govern, so that 
their country is ruled according to the wishes of the people. There- 
fore, when information is inadequate, when it is incorrect, when 
it is false, the decisions of our society are warped and misshapen 
and the common good suffers. 


“Freedom is not only essential to a balanced political life. It is the 
source of intellectual, cultural and scientific strength and indepen- 
dence. The individual must be free to express his aesthetic feelings 
according to his motivations and to explore every avenue of thought. 
Whether he is an architect or artist, an engineer or writer, a stone 
mason or teacher, his country develops in its own richness only in- 
sofar as he is enabled to develop his own talents to the limit of his 
capacity and in his own way. 


“Freedom of information is the right of every person to have access 
to all available facts, ideas and opinions regardless of source, and 
not only to the information approved by his government or any party. 
It is his right to test the official pronouncements of his government 
against the opinions of his fellow citizens, and those held by other 
peoples; his right to advocate his belief through organs of his choice. 
It is his right to state his frank opinion of his public officials, and 
those of other governments as well. It is his right to communicate 
freely with his fellow citizens, and with those of other nations. 


2 United States Mission to the United Nations Press Release, 1116. 
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“We believe that the exercise of this freedom is the inalienable right 
of every person. We believe that this freedom belongs to that rel- 
atively small but vital area of the democratic process which must 
remain, as far as possible, immune from governmental interference. 
This is the absolute test of democratic government. To the extent 
that the exercise of this freedom is not free, no other liberty is 


secure.” 


Our initial attempts to commit the United Nations to such concepts 
were successful beyond expectation. A majority of the delegations at the 
United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information which met at 
Geneva from March 23 to April 21, 1948 stood for basic principles of 
freedom. Their attitudes undoubtedly were influenced by the communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia which had just given a shocking demonstration 
of how a people can: be deprived of its freedom. Many of the partici- 
pants were working journalists or intellectuals personally interested in 
freedom of information and expression. 

The conference drafted a convention on the gathering and international 
transmission of news, proposed by the United States; a convention on an 
international right of correction, sponsored by France and intended to 
establish a procedure under which governments may obtain publicity 
for official corrections of allegedly false reports which affect their inter- 
national relations and a convention on freedom of information submitted 
by the United Kingdom and intended to provide a guaranty to all the 
nationals of contracting states of freedom of expression as well as freedom 
to seek and receive information from all sources. The conference also 
adopted over 40 resolutions concerning freedom of information.’ 

This phase of United Nations activity in the field of freedom of infor- 
mation (as distinct from the activities of the Commission on Human 
Rights, the Subcommission on Freedom of Information, and UNESCO) 
resulted in adoption by the United Nations General Assembly on May 
13, 1949 of a Convention on the International Transmission of News and 
Right of Correction. This amalgamation of the two draft conventions 
sponsored initially by the United States and France was adopted by a 
vote of 33 to 6 (the Soviet bloc) with 13 abstentions. 

This instrument, which contains provisions objectionable to some Amer- 
ican newspapermen, was recommended for ratification by other American 
hewspapermen as setting up a standard in international law against which 


*The texts of the instruments dealing with the United Nations during the next eighteen 
the press, an explanation of how they took months will be found in Department of State 
shape and what happened to them when they Publication 3687 which is reprinted from De- 
came before representatives of governments in partment of State, Bulletin, XXI, p. 724. 
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to measure the practices of states which did not accord similar freedop 
to information agencies and news personnel. 

But governments desirous of committing the United Nations to mor 
restrictive concepts got the Assembly to provide in a separate resolution 
that the newsgathering convention “shall not be open for signature unt 
the General Assembly has taken definite action on the Draft Conventi, 
on Freedom of Information.” 

United States interest in a multilateral attempt to promote by interna. 
tional agreement the free international flow of news, in short, was to b | 
used as leverage to force United States acquiescence in a convention 
which would sanction governmental restrictions upon freedom of infor 
mation. 

France, which tries to commit the United Nations to what we regard | 
as restrictive principles although it does not favor many of the more re. 
strictive concepts of middle eastern and Soviet nations, would like the 
General Assembly to open for signature a convention on the right of cor. 
rection. This would consist of the articles of the newsgathering conven. 
tion which the United States finds least satisfactory and certainly would 
not ratify apart from the rest of the newsgathering convention. 

France’s position on freedom of information matters is difficult for a 
American to understand, much less explain. It seems to grow out ofa 
conviction that the United Nations must reach some agreement on free 
dom of information or its prestige will suffer. Despite its great tradition 
of freedom, France has no hesitancy in supporting a number of proposal 
which the United States regards as highly inimical to freedom. France 
votes with the United States sometimes but it goes to great lengths t 
accommodate the views of middle eastern and Latin American govem: 
ments bent on making informational media “responsible” through law ani 
guarding against “abuses”. No doubt there are French newspapers ant 
journalists who would not approve of such a stand by their governmett 
if they looked into it but a number of French newspapers and journalist 
have accepted guidance and support from their own and other gover | 
ments which American or British newspapers and newspapermen couli | 
not accept without losing standing. 

The restrictionists seem to believe that the United States is still so 





terested in having the United Nations committed to the newsgathering 
convention that it can be prevailed upon to acquiesce in at least some 
. their restrictive concepts. 

This is a misconception. I know of no American newspapermen suf 
ciently interested in whatever benefits may accrue from ratification of the 
newsgathering convention to be willing to accept restrictions on othe 
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phases of freedom of information in exchange for adoption of the news- 
gathering convention. American newspapermen would prefer to leave 
the newsgathering convention on the shelf indefinitely than join in com- 
mitting the United Nations to restrictive principles. 

That leaves no room for bargaining between us and the restrictionists. 
Since the restrictionists show no signs of dropping the issue it remains 
important for Americans to know what governments are interested in 
committing the United Nations to restrictive principles and why. 

We have set forth the Soviet objectives and the reasons for them at the 
beginning of this article. We have indicated some of the reasons middle 
eastern and Asiatic governments, notably Moslem governments, wish the 
United Nations to place limitations upon what may be published about 
them and their religious and national customs in the United States and 
other countries with a free press. The Arab governments say their nation- 
al interests have suffered in the United Nations and elsewhere because 
most American media of information are under Zionist influence and 
published “pro-Zionist falsehoods”. The Saudi Arabian delegate frequent- 
ly attributes the war between Israel and the Arabs to “false reports 
planted by factions”. He wants greater international controls than the 
right of correction. 

Some Latin American governments want United Nations sanctions for 
restrictions on the work of journalists because they believe their financial 
credit has been impaired by reports of political and social disturbances, 
expropriation policies and other developments in their countries pub- 
lished in United States newspapers and magazines. They claim their con- 
structive activities are inadequately reported and that they suffer from 
“continuing distortions” about their countries. India resents the way in 
which communal strife has been reported abroad. It does not feel that 
its policies towards communist China and the Soviet Union are adequate- 
ly presented. 

Many of these countries resent the high degree of development of 
United States informational media and the aggressiveness of American 
news agencies and film companies in trying to penetrate their territories. 
They lack the resources to develop and maintain adequate broadcasting 
systems, film industries, newsgathering agencies and independent news- 
papers. They resent their inability to get their views across to the Ameri- 
can people and other nations. They resent the consumption of over 60 
percent of the world supply of newsprint by prosperous American publi- 
cations and their inability to pay current dollar prices for newsprint. 

Some of these countries have only recently gained independence and 
are acutely concerned to resist anything even faintly reminiscent of 
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colonialism. They want to assert their cultural as well as their political 


{ 


independence and they see in restrictions upon the flow of information | 


from the United States, United Kingdom or France a resistance to cultural 
imperialism. 

A number of these countries have no experience with or faith in the 
great tradition of freedom of speech. They regard the concepts of a free 
market for ideas as a subversive force. Such governments tend to look 
upon free speech and a free press in the hands of newly released political 
forces much as others look upon guns in the hands of mobs. Their great 
concern is to extend their police power to prevent “abuses” or to “safe- 
guard the national security”. 

Another concern of some of these governments is to avoid becoming 
involved in the propaganda battle between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. They hope to remain neutral in the struggle between the 
democracies and the totalitarians. Much of what the United States re- 
gards as news and information is to such governments mere propaganda 
and they do not care to facilitate its dissemination. 

Such considerations combine to make a majority of United Nations 
Members interested in devising an international instrument which they 
can use to curb reporting and dissemination of unwelcome information or 
at least to punish those reporting or disseminating it. 

The United States is equally determined to have no part in any effort 
to diminish the amount of information available to the peoples of the 
world through international compact. It believes the United Nations will 
suffer far more if it agrees on measures which entail repressive limitations 
upon free speech and the free press than if it takes no action in the face 
of obvious refusal to adopt principles and practices favored by the United 
States. The United States proposes that the United Nations recognize it 
has reached a temporary impasse. Pending such suspension of United 
Nations activities in this field, the United States does its best to convince 
other governments that, despite shortcomings in its exercise, there is noth- 
ing so safe and sound in the long run as freedom to know, publish, and 
discuss.* 


* For text of draft as adopted by the Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press, see this issue, documents section. 


——— 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly concluded its sixth session in Paris on February 5, 
1952 having considered an agenda of more than seventy items. Major political 
questions before the Assembly included: disarmament and prohibition of the 
atomic bomb; collective measures; the establishment of a commission to investi- 
gaie the possibility of German elections; termination of the United Nations 
Commission on the Balkans; and Palestine and related problems. The question 
of the independence of Korea was deferred pending the conclusion of armistice 
negotiations.” 

This issue covers those agenda items on which plenary action was taken after 
the Christmas break from December 23, 1951 to January 3, 1952. Action taken 
before the break has been summarized in the February 1952 issue of Inter- 
national Organization. 


Political and Security Questions 


Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments:* The report of the subcommission, presented in the form of a memo- 
randum by Luis Padilla Nervo, President of the Assembly, summarized the 
positions maintained during the subcommission’s meetings and outlined areas 
of possible agreement and areas of complete disagreement. Members of the 
subcommission favored the establishment of a new single commission entitled 
‘The Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments Commission”, composed of 
the eleven members of the Security Council plus Canada, to prepare a draft 
treaty or treaties for subsequent submission to a world conference of Members 
and non-Members. Possible agreement was also envisaged on questions of: 
the creation of an international control organ unrestricted by veto but within 
the framework of the Security Council; inclusion of all armed forces and all 
armaments within the terms of reference of the new commission; and the neces- 


Eprrors’ Note: The Board of Editors of International Organization wishes to express 
its appreciation to Madame M. S. Perreux of the Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix Inter- 
nationale. Without Madame Perreux’s aid in sending documents from Paris, the sum- 
maries of the sixth session of the General Assembly appearing in this and in the 
February issue could not have been written. 


1For an analysis of the sixth session, see The World Today, March 1952. 
*For prior action on disarmament, see International Organization, VI, p. 59. 
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sity for disclosure, verification, inspection and safeguards in any disarmament 


plan. 


Opposing views, however, were still apparent on other aspects. The Soviet | 


Union insisted on an immediate Assembly declaration simultaneously prohibiting 
atomic weapons and calling for the establishment of strict international control 
The western powers, on the contrary, maintained that such a declaration by | 


itself would serve no purpose without prior agreement on how and when suc) ! 


control would operate. The Soviet Union objected to the insistence upon the 
majority plan for the contro] of atomic energy, claiming that the plan would 


establish a “monopolistic” trust under the United States and therefore postpone | 


the definite prohibition of the bomb. The Soviet Union proposed a contro | 
system based on international inspection and verification, with special inspec. 


tions or investigations being carried out in case of any suspected breach of the | 


prohibition. The other three powers argued that inspection alone was not an | 
adequate safeguard and that any safeguards must be based on the majority | 
plan. Atomic weapons and conventional armaments should be considered to. | 
gether with a general disarmament planned on a “balanced” basis with atomic 
bombs prohibited in stages. The Soviet Union continued its opposition to the 


principle of stages and felt that a system based on “balanced” reduction might | 


actually mean an increase in armaments. In turn, the western powers rejected 
the Soviet suggestion for a one-third cut in armed strength by all countries be 
cause such an arbitrary cut “would preserve, or possibly even intensify, the 
present lack of balance between them and the Soviet Union.” 

In the Political and Security Committee the representative of the United 
Kingdom (Lloyd) interpreted the Soviet proposal for immediate prohibition o 








the atomic bomb as really asking the western nations to surrender their chief 
weapon of defense, leaving the Soviet Union in unrestricted possession of other 
weapons of aggression whose use could otherwise be deterred by the bomb. | 
The Soviet Union submitted a number of revisions of its amendments* to the | 
tripartite proposal. These revisions embodied substantially the position taken | 
by the Soviet Union in the subcommission with the addition of a clause instruct 
ing the Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments Commission to prepart 


practical proposals for the reduction of all armaments and armed forces. | 


France, the United Kingdom and the United States also revised their drat 
to provide for the application of the rules of procedure of the Atomic Energy | 
Commission to the Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments Commission 
The three maintained their stand that “in a system of guaranteed disarmament 
there must be progressive disclosure and verification on a continuing basis d 
all armed forces ... and all armaments including atomic.” The new commis 
sion should establish a control organ within the framework of the Security Cour 





cil; examine all proposals; and unless a better system were devised the United | 
Nations plan should serve as a basis for control. A clause was added providing 
for the convening of a conference of all states to consider proposals for a draft 


2 United Nations Press Release GA/804, De- * Documents A/C.1/688/Rev.1 and Rev.2. 
cember 11, 1951. 5 See International Organization, VI, p. 59. 
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treaty or treaties which might be drawn up by the new commission. This was 
substantially the draft as adopted.° 

Amendments by Lebanon," Peru’ and Yugoslavia’ to the draft were accepted 
by its sponsors. Other amendments were submitted by Czechoslovakia” and 
Egypt.” Another draft resolution was submitted by Poland to establish under 
the Security Council a disarmament commission to consider the tripartite pro- 

land the USSR amendments to it.” 

A vote was taken on December 19 on the tripartite resolution and its amend- 
ments. The Czechoslovakian, Egyptian and all of the USSR amendments were 
rejected by votes varying from 35 to 14 with 5 abstentions to 44 to 5 with 8 
abstentions. The draft proposal as amended was adopted as a whole by a vote 
of 44 to 5 with 10 abstentions (Afghanistan, Argentina, Egypt, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen). The Polish draft was re- 
jected by 38 votes to 6 with 10 abstentions.” 

At the plenary session on January 11 the delegations of the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia submitted amendments” to the draft transmitted by the Political 
and Security Committee. The three Czech amendments were rejected by votes 
of 42 against, 5 in favor with 8 abstentions; 42 to 5 with 9 abstentions; 41 to 6 
with 8 abstentions. By a vote of 32 against, 5 in favor, and 9 abstentions the 
third paragraph of the committee’s draft was rejected; the rest of the resolution 
was adopted by 42 votes in favor, 5 opposed with 7 abstentions. 

The abstentions of the Arab and Asian nations were explained in plenary 
session by the representative of Egypt (Andraos Bey) as due to their feeling that 
the tripartite resolution was not really good enough to support, nor bad enough 
toreject. The principal objection of the delegations was that the outlawing of 
the atomic bomb and other arms had been considered as a long-term goal, an 
ideal which could be realized only by a very long process and not a question 
which demanded immediate solution. Nor could the Arab and Asian nations 
vote for the Soviet amendments for they would not radically change the present 
situation. 

It seemed to the delegate of India (Malik) that a prerequisite to the success 
of the disarmament program, was the acceptance by the powers with the great- 
est armed might of the fundamental underlying principles of a disarmament 
commission. In the absence of such acceptance and agreement, the Indian 
delegation abstained. 

The reason for Argentina’s abstention was similar to that of the middle and 
far eastern delegations. The delegate of Indonesia (Palar) stated that his 
delegation would abstain, as it had on the tripartite draft, on any resolution 
which could divide in a dangerous way the great powers. The Soviet Union 
continued to maintain that the resolution would serve no purpose as it did not 


‘For summary of original tripartite proposal, ™ Document A/C.1/681. 

see ibid. 12 Document A/C.1/680. 
‘Document A/C.1/678. 13For rapporteur’s report, see document 
* Document A/C.1/682. A/2025, December 22, 1951. 
* Document A/C.1/679. 144 Documents A/2026, December 22, 1951; 
*® Document A/C.1/683. A/2035, January 4, 1952. 
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forbid atomic bombs, or conventional armaments, nor did it provide for inter. 
national control.” 


Methods which might be used to maintain and strengthen international peace 
and security in accordance with the purposes and principles of the Charter; 
report of the Collective Measures Committee: The report of the Collective 
Measures Committee” which had recommended that further study was needed 
in regard to economic, financial and military measures in order to carry out its 
task, was discussed by the Political and Security Committee starting on January 
3, 1952. Two draft resolutions were submitted: 1) a joint draft by Australia 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, France, Philippines, Turkey, United Kingdom, United 


States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia;" 2) one by the Soviet Union.” The joint | 


draft 1) took note of the report and approved its conclusions; 2) recommended 
to Members that they take the necessary action to a) maintain in their national 
forces elements for service as United Nations units, b) provide assistance to 
United Nations forces, c) ensure that they could promptly carry out collective 
measures, d) survey their resources, e) obtain maximum support within other 
international bodies for United Nations collective measures; 3) invited non- 
Members to consider by which means they could contribute effectively to col- 
lective measures; 4) requested the Secretary-General to appoint members of 
the panel of military experts as soon as possible; 5) directed the committee to 
continue its studies and report to the seventh session. The Soviet draft pro- 
posed the abolition of the Collective Measures Committee and recommended 
that the Security Council call without delay a periodic meeting under Article 28 
to consider measures to remove present international tension and to examine 
measures which the Security Council should take to help bring the armistice 
negotiations in Korea to a successful conclusion. 

Four amendments were submitted to the joint draft of which the Guatemalan 
and the joint Chilean, Colombian, Mexican amendments were adopted. The 
Guatemalan amendment added a clause to the effect that Members should main- 
tain special elements in the forces only to extent to which in their judgment, 
their capacity permitted them. The joint amendment rephrased certain sections 
and added a clause providing that contributions of Members should be without 
prejudice to their internal security. The draft was further revised to include 
an Arab clause stating that no measures could be taken in any state, without 
the free and expressed consent of that state. The joint draft as amended was 
adopted by 51 votes to 5 with 3 abstentions. 

The Soviet draft, amended by Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen to delete the first paragraph abolishing the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee, and by Brazil, France, United Kingdom, United States to 
delete the phrase “without delay” and the reference to the armistice negotia- 
tions, was adopted 50 votes to none with 8 abstentions.” 


145 Document A/PV.358, January 11, 1952. 17 Document A/C.1/676. 
16 For summary of the report of the Collective 18 Document A/C.1/688. 
Measures Committee, see International Organi- 19 For committee report, see document 


zation, VI, p. 57. A/2049, January 10, 1952. 
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In plenary session on January 12 the Czechoslovak representative (Nosek) 
claimed that the eleven-power resolution was actually a manifestation of aggres- 
sion by the United States, of the imperialism of the Anglo-American bloc, and 
was illegal because it was based on the “Uniting for Peace” resolution and the 

uest of the Collective Measures Committee, itself an illegal body. 

The delegation of the United States was opposed in committee and in ple- 
nary session to the Soviet proposal for periodic Security Council meetings and 
to discussion of an armistice in Korea. The United States did not believe that a 
settlement of the military issues would be facilitated by discussing the political 
issues involved under circumstances where the Soviet Union had the veto. 

The Mexican delegation had approved the draft on the understanding that 
the Organization of American States as a regional organ did not assume any 
new obligations under the resolution. Indonesia had abstained because it did 
not want to take sides in the east-west struggle. Parenthetically, Idonesia was 
opposed to any efforts which might be made to persuade the United Nations 
to apply collective measures which might hinder or stop the development of 
dependent areas into free nations. 

The Soviet Union resubmitted its original draft resolution but no vote was 
taken on it. The joint draft was adopted by 51 votes to 5 with 3 abstentions 
(Argentina, Indonesia, India) and the amended Soviet draft was adopted 51 
votes to none with 2 abstentions (Argentina, China) .” 


The problem of the independence of Korea: relief and rehabilitation of 
Korea: In the Political and Security Committee on January 9 the United States 
representative (Gross) on behalf of his and the French and United Kingdom 
governments, moved to defer this item on the understanding that when the 
armistice negotiations were successfully concluded or developments in Korea 
revealed a need, the discussion could be reopened. The United States did not 
believe that the settlement of military questions at Panmunjom would be aided 
by a debate on the political problems which had been before the United Na- 
tions since 1947. 

The eastern European countries, and particularly the Soviet Union felt, on 
the contrary, that the military and political questions were unconnected and 
that there was no real reason which would warrant the postponement of a 
political discussion. The proposal was essentially no more than a manoeuvre 
to remove the question of independence from the Assembly’s agenda. The 
Chilean delegate (Trutco) was also opposed to deferment since the result of 
negotiations in Korea would not remove the basic problem of Korean inde- 
pendence. Moreover the General Assembly had requested a report from the 
United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea” 
and should take a decision on the future of that commission. Despite this op- 
position, however, the three power motion was carried by a vote of 47 to 6 
with 3 abstentions.” 

* Document A/PV.359, January 12, 1952. 22 Genenal Assembly, First Committee, Official 


“For summary of the report of UNCURK, Records (6th session), p. 174-177. 
see International Organization, VI, p. 58. 
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The Joint Second and Third Committee had set aside consideration of the 
report of the United Nations Agent General for Reconstruction pending the 
Political and Security Committee’s decision on the problem of independence, 
The two committees met together on February 2, notwithstanding the Soviet 
Union’s contention that the joint meeting was contrary to the rules of proce. 
dure, and adopted a French, United Kingdom, United States draft by a vote 
of 51 to 5 with 2 abstentions. This draft postponed consideration of the item, 
provided for a special session of the Assembly when notice had been received 
by the Security Council of the conclusion of an armistice or when other devel. 
opments made consideration desirable, and provided that the General Assen,bly 
should request the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds to nego. 
tiate voluntary contributions to the program of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency.” In plenary session on February 5, the Assembly con- 
firmed this decision by a vote of 51 in favor, 5 against, with 2 abstentions 
(Chile, Yemen), Peru and the Union of South Africa absent. 


Complaint of aggressive acts of the United States and its interference in the 
domestic affairs of other countries: This item had been added to the agenda at 
the request of the Soviet Union™ which maintained that some of the provisions 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 constituted an unprecedented interference 
by the United States in the internal affairs of other states. Moreover, the adop- 
tion of the Mutual Security Act was a flagrant violation by the United States 
of the Soviet-American Agreement of November 16, 1933. . 

The Soviet Union submitted to the Political and Security Committee a draft 
resolution” by which the General Assembly would condemn the Mutual Se- 
curity Act as an act of aggression and as interference in the internal affairs of 
other states, and would recommend its repeal by the United States. This draft 
was, however, rejected by a vote of 39 against, 5 in favor, with 11 abstentions. 
As no other drafts had been submitted, the committee made no recommenda- 
tion to the plenary session.” 

The Soviet Union resubmitted its draft* in plenary session on January 11. 
The delegate of Czechoslovakia (Sekaninova-Cakrtova) in supporting it ac- 
cused the United States of conducting espionage activities and of abusing its 
position as an occupying power in Germany. 

The United States representative (Mansfield) claimed that the Soviet charges 
had been made for purely propaganda purposes — not propaganda against the 
act — but propaganda against the mutual security system of the United Nations 


23 Document A/2114, February 3, 1952. 

24 Document A/1968, November 22, 1951. 

2 Section 101 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 provided an amount “not to exceed 
$100,000,000 . . . for any selected persons who 
are residing in or escapees from the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Albania, Lithuania, Latvia, 


and Estonia, or the Communist dominated or 
Communist occupied areas of Germany and 
Austria, and any other countries absorbed by 
the Soviet Union either to form such persons 


into elements of the military forces supporting 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization or for 
other purposes, when it is similarly determined 
by the President that such assistance will con- 
tribute to the defense of the North Atlantic 
area and to the security of the United States.” 
(Public Law 165, 82nd Congress, Ist session). 

7° For text of the Soviet draft, see document 
A/C.1/685. 

2? For committee report, see document A/2030, 
January 3, 1952. 


% Document A/2031, January 3, 1952. 
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and the North Atlantic Treaty. Mr. Mansfield had explained in committee that 
the act was motivated by a desire to reinforce the collective security system of 
the free nations and to permit these nations to participate in the collective 
security system of the United Nations. The United States representative felt 
that repeal of the law would strike a terrible blow at the collective security of 
the free world and to the program of economic assistance to the free countries. 

The Soviet draft was rejected by 42 against, 5 in favor, with 11 abstentions 
(Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen, Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Guatemala, 
India, Indonesia, Iran) .” 


Measures to combat the threat of a new world war and to strengthen peace 
and friendship among the nations: On this agenda item, the Soviet Union intro- 
duced a draft resolution which, in addition to proposing substantially the same 
measures previously put forward for the withdrawal of troops from Korea and 
the reduction by one third of armaments and armed forces,” included a clause 
prohibiting atomic weapons and establishing strict international control “simul- 
taneously”, adding that the international control organ should have “the right 
to conduct inspection on a continuing basis” but should “not be entitled to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of States”.” 

The Soviet representative (Vyshinsky) maintained that the economic and 
political deterioration since the end of the fifth session was due mainly to the 
aggressive policy of the Atlantic bloc. Mr. Vyshinsky presented excerpts from 
United States government reports to prove his contention that the increases in 
war production had led to civilian shortages, inflation and higher taxes. The 
Atlantic bloc countries were beset by economic difficulties and their people with 
destitution. It was now clear that European union, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, and the various agreements in the Mediterranean, in Scandinavia 
and southeast Asia were all connected with the objectives of NATO which was 
the instrument of the United States for attaining world hegemony. Measures 
to combat the threat of a new war would not be possible unless the fighting in 
Korea was brought to an end and a precondition to an armistice was the aban- 
donment by the United States of its expansionist policy in Korea.” 

The United States and United Kingdom representatives (Gross and Lloyd) 
refuted the claim that the United States had launched aggression against north 
Korea and objected to the bringing up of the Korean question in view of the 
Assembly agreement to defer consideration. Mr. Lloyd agreed with Mr. Vyshin- 
sky that the defense program had caused the western powers economic difficul- 
ties. “The fact that they were prepared to undertake such an effort and to 
bear such a burden, however was evidence of the value they placed on their 
freedom and of their determination not to be mopped up one by one by any 
aggressor.” The cause of their efforts was in the armaments, propaganda and 


* Document A/PV.358, January 11, 1952. document A/1962, November 17, 1951; for 

* See International Organization, VI, p. 59. summary of Mr. Vyshinsky’s statement, see Gen- 

"For text of Soviet draft, see document eral Assembly, First Committee, Official Records 
A/2068, January 18, 1952. (6th session), p. 179. 

"For texts of the revised Soviet draft, see 
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foreign policy of the Soviet Union and particularly in the Soviet’s aiding an 
abetting the aggression in Korea.” 

Commenting on the proposal for the simultaneous declaration on abolition of 
atomic weapons and establishment of a control organ, and the powers of that 
organ, Mr. Lloyd believed that the organization to be established should contro} 
all armaments and armed forces, atomic energy and atomic weapons and should 
have the widest powers. Differences of opinion might exist with regard to the 
right to make inspections and investigations into breaches of the conventions, | 
It would have to be decided whether such investigations could only be mad | 
when a prima facie case of a breach had been established, on suspicion of q | 
breach, or when neither a prima facie case nor a suspicion existed. | 

Following the general debate a joint draft by France, the United Kingdom 
and United States was adopted by 53 votes to 5 with 2 abstentions. This draft 
provided for the referral of the Soviet proposals concerning disarmament and | 
international control to the newly established disarmament commission, together 
with all other proposals made during the current session of the General Assem- 
bly on matters falling within the terms of reference of the commission. The | 
remaining sections of the Soviet draft resolution were rejected in a series of 
paragraph-by-paragraph votes. 

In plenary session on January 19 the joint draft was approved by a vote of | 
40 to 5 with 13 abstentions and the Soviet draft which had been resubmitted | 
was again rejected paragraph by paragraph.” 


Admission of new members including the right of candidate states to present 
proof of the conditions required under Article IV of the Charter: Placed before 
the Assembly by Peru, Nicaragua, E] Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras, this 
topic was the subject of four draft resolutions submitted to the Political and 
Security Committee. The first, introduced by Peru, provided for 1) a declara- 
tion by the Assembly that the decision of the United Nations on the admission 
of new Members should be based exclusively on the juridical conditions con- 
tained in Article 4 of the Charter; 2) an invitation to all states which had ap- 


plied or might apply for membership to present to the Security Council and to ! 
the General Assembly all appropriate evidence relating to their qualifications, | 


and 3) a recommendation that the Security Council reconsider all pending 
applications for membership, consider future applications in the light of such 
facts presented, and base its action exclusively on the conditions contained in 
the Charter. Several amendments were submitted to this draft by the delega- 


tions of Argentina, Chile, E] Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras, Lebanon and , 


Syria. The Peruvian draft was subsequently revised to include some of these 
amendments and the amended resolution was adopted by a vote of 36 to 9 with 
12 abstentions. The most substantial change was the addition of a paragraph 
requesting the permanent members of the Security Council to confer so as to 
agree on recommendations in regard to the pending applications for member- 


33 [bhid. * Document A/PV.363, January 19, 1952. 
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ship. The resolution was adopted in plenary session on February 1 by a vote 
of 43 in favor, 8 against, with 7 abstentions. 

The second draft, submitted by the Soviet Union, recommended that the 
Security Council reconsider the applications of Albania, Mongolia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Hungary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, Jordan, Austria, Ceylon 
and Nepal as well as consider the application of Libya. An Argentine amend- 
ment was accepted by the sponsor which inserted a paragraph noting the in- 
creasing sentiment in favor of the universality of membership in the United 
Nations and providing for a report by the Security Council before the end of 
the sixth session of the Assembly. The second section of the operative part of 
the draft (the Argentine amendment) was rejected in committee by a vote of 


_ 19 to 18 with 21 abstentions and the rest of the draft was adopted by a vote 


of 21 to 12 with 25 abstentions. In plenary session the draft received 22 votes 
in favor, 21 against with 16 abstentions, failing to receive the necessary two- 
thirds majority. 

The third draft was submitted by Costa Rica, E] Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras and Nicaragua and requested the International Court to give an 
advisory opinion on: 1) what rules or criteria were to be followed in interpret- 
ing the result of votes in the Security Council on recommendations for the 
admission of new Members; and 2) whether the negative vote of one of the 
permanent members could nullify a recommendation for admission which had 
obtained seven or more votes. A second draft was submitted by the same 

msors which when orally amended by the chairman and the representative 
of the United States proposed that the General Assembly should decide to: 
1) request the Security Council to report to the General Assembly’s seventh 
session on the status of applications still pending; 2) include the item “admis- 
sion of new Members” in the agenda of the seventh session; 3) refer the draft 
requesting an advisory opinion of the Court, to the seventh session. This draft 
was adopted in committee by 41 votes in favor to 6 against, with 11 abstentions 
and in plenary by 36 in favor, 5 against with 14 abstentions.” 


Report of the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine: As a 
part of its report on the progress of negotiations between the Arab states and 
Israel, the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine included a 
section summarizing the position of the various states. Concerning the ques- 
tion of war damages the delegation of Israel had maintained that the Arab states 
were the aggressors in the conflict and could not escape the moral and material 
responsibility for their belligerent acts. Concerning the repatriation of refugees 


. the delegation of Israel stated that major considerations of security and of 


' 


political and economic stability made the return of Arab refugees impossible 
and the integration of the refugees into the national life of Israel incompatible 
with present realities. Responsibility for their rehabilitation lay with the Arab 
states, and not with Israel. The Israel delegation was, however, ready to con- 
tribute to the settlement of the question of compensation for Arab territory. 


=Document A/2100, January 30, 1952. 
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Final agreement on the total amount of Israel’s contribution towards compensa. 


tion should put an end to the refugee problem in so far as Israel was concerned, | 


Individual claims should be handled through United Nations machinery. 





| 


On the question of war damages, the Arab states felt, on the contrary, that | 


the mandatory power, Jewish terrorists and the United Nations were responsible 
for the Palestine conflict and that therefore mutual cancellation of war damage 
claims between the Arab states and Israel would not contribute to a just and 


durable settlement of the question. Furthermore the question was not within | 


the commission’s competence. Concerning the repatriation of refugees, the 
Arab delegations maintained that there could be no limitations on the retum 
of the refugees. The mass immigration policy of Israel further intensified the 
causes of disturbances and as long as Israel refused to consider the return of 
the refugees there could be no peace in the middle east. 

On the question of compensation the Arab delegations stated that the United 
Nations shared with Israel responsibility for paying compensation to refugees 
who had not been repatriated and for paying indemnities for lost and damaged 
property in general. The payment of compensation and of indemnities should 


not be tied to Israel’s ability to pay. If Israel could not pay, the United Nations | 


must assume the obligations. Compensation should be determined on the basis 
of the actual value of property, and disbursement should be on an individual 
cash basis. 


In its report, the commission concluded that during the three years of its | 


existence, it had been unable to make substantial progress in the task of assist- 
ing the parties to a final settlement of all outstanding questions. The commis- 
sion considered that the unwillingness of the parties to implement fully the 
General Assembly resolutions under which the commission operated, together 
with the changes which had occurred in Palestine made it impossible to cary 
out the Assembly's mandate.” 

The delegations of the Arab states and Israel held fast to their positions dur 
ing discussion of the report in the Ad Hoc Political Committee. The Arab 
delegates continued to insist that the reason for the commission’s failure to reach 
a settlement was the refusal of Israel to implement the General Assembly’ 


resolutions, to repatriate the Arab refugees, and to settle fairly the questions of | 


compensation and blocked accounts. The Arab states had no aggressive de- 
signs, but they could not be asked to go further and deliberately contribute to 
the expansion of a neighboring state whose policy constituted a threat to peace. 
Furthermore they could not agree to a solution proposing that the Arab refugees 


be resettled in the Arab states. Such a solution would be morally unacceptable | 


and, from a psychological point of view would have a bad effect on the refugees 
themselves. 

The Israel representative (Eban), in turn, maintained that the Arab gover 
ments justified their obstinacy on the ground that Israel did not politically or 


%¢For report of the commission, see General tions in Paris, see International Organization, 
Assembly, Official Records (6th session), Sup- VI, p. 66. 
plement No. 18; for summary of the negotia- 
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juridically exist as a state, and that to agree to take part in negotiations would 
be tantamount to recognition of its statehood. Israel considered that the solu- 
tion of the refugee problem lay in regional resettlement and not in integration 
of the Arab refugees in the state of Israel. Repatriation was not only an un- 
realistic solution: it was unjust and injurious to Israel, to the welfare of the 
refugees themselves and to ultimate peace and stability in the area. 

Four draft resolutions were submitted in committee discussion: 1) a joint 
draft by France, Turkey, the United Kingdom and United States with proposed 
amendments by Colombia, Canada, Afghanistan and the Philippines; 2) a draft 
submitted by the Soviet Union abolishing the commission in accordance with 
the Soviet view that the Palestine problem could not be solved until the United 
States and the other countries of the Atlantic bloc had ceased to interfere in 
the affairs of Palestine and of the middle east; 3) a draft by Pakistan enlarging 
and instructing the commission to implement the General Assembly resolutions 
on the subject; 4) a draft by Israel, discontinuing the commission and establish- 
ing a United Nations Good Offices Committee to be available to the parties on 
request. The revised four power draft with the amendments was adopted by 
a vote of 43 votes to 13 with 2 abstentions. Under the terms of this draft the 
Assembly expressed appreciation to the conciliation commission for its efforts; 
considered that the governments concerned had the primary responsibility for 
reaching a settlement; urged the governments strictly to observe the resolutions 
of the General Assembly; considered that “the Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine should continue its efforts to secure the implementation of the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly on Palestine and accordingly should be available 
to the parties to assist them in reaching agreement on outstanding questions;” 
decided that the commission should consist of seven members instead of the 
original three.” 

The original draft as submitted by the four powers, had transferred the head- 
quarters for the commission from Jerusalem to New York and had authorized 
the commission to designate representatives to assist it in carrying out its func- 
tions. The amendment to enlarge the commission’s membership had been made 


_ in view of the feeling of various delegations, particularly that of Pakistan, that 


the commission was not sufficiently representative of the United Nations as a 
whole. The representative of Pakistan, in fact, had complained bitterly that 
the commission was restricted in its efforts by the fact that its members repre- 
sented their governments.” 

In plenary session after two amendments in phraseology and the deletion of 


_ the provision for larger membership on the commission, the draft, was accepted 


on January 26, by a vote of 48 in favor, five against with 1 abstention (Iraq). 


Assistance to Palestine Refugees: In its report to the General Assembly, the 
Director and Advisory Commission of the United Nations Relief and Works 


" For rapporteur’s report and text of the draft, Assembly, Ad Hoc Political Committee, Official 
see document A/2070, January 24, 1952. Records (6th session), p. 175-233. 


*For discussion in committee, see General 
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Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East” recommended a seven-point 
program directed toward an end of camp life and ration lines for the refugees, 
a termination of social and economic dislocation for the governments in the 
area and a definite time limit when large relief expenditures would stop for 
contributing governments and agencies. This program included: 1) a three 
year 250 million dollar program of assistance to near eastern governments for 
the relief and reintegration of Palestine refugees; 2) an increase from 20 million 
dollars provided by the fifth session to 27 million for direct relief for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952; 3) an increase from $30 million to not less thap 
$50 million for the reintegration fund; 4) General Assembly approval of a 
budget of $118 million for the fiscal year July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953, com. 
posed of $18 million for relief expenditures and $100 million for expenditure 
from the reintegration fund; 5) a request that the agency, specialized agencies 
and the United Nations negotiate arrangements to strengthen and supplement 
the basic relief and reintegration program and that general economic develop- 
ment in the area be made with a maximum of coordination and efficiency; 6) 
authorization of temporary advances to the agency from the United Nations 


Working Capital Fund when justifiable need existed; 7) a call upon other or- 


ganizations to continue their work on behalf of the refugees. 

The United States, United Kingdom, Turkey and France submitted to the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee a joint draft resolution which essentially incor- 
porated the points of this program. Following objections by the Egyptian 


delegation that the draft referred to plans for the development of the countries | 


of the near east thus encroaching upon their sovereignty, a revised draft was 
submitted which commended UNRWAPRNE and endorsed the three-year 
program recommended by the agency. The draft, while recognizing the con- 


cern of the United Nations in the problem, urged the governments of the states | 


in the area to cooperate in the program and requested the agency to explore 
with the governments concerned both the possibility of their assuming the 
administration of reintegration projects and the desirability and practicability 
of transferring the administration of relief to them at the earliest possible date. 
While not opposed to the draft, all the representatives of the Arab states, with 
out exception, insisted that those refugees who wished to do so should be al 
lowed to return home. They were equally insistent that recognition should be 
given the fact that the refugees were not a problem of the middle east alone but 
of the United Nations as a whole. Furthermore, the two aspects of the Pales- 
tine problem — conciliation with a view to political settlement and _ financial 
assistance to the refugees — could not be separated.” 

In committee the joint draft was adopted by 44 votes to none with 7 abster- 
tions, and in plenary by a vote of 49 in favor, none opposed with 5 abstentions 


* For report of the Director of the United “For discussion in committee, see Gener 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Assembly, Ad Hoc Political Committee, Official 
Refugees in the Near East, see General Assem- Records (6th session), p. 234-261. For com 


bly, Official Records (6th session), Supplement mittee report, sce document A/2070, January 
No. 16. For the special report of the Director 24, 1952. 
and Advisory Commission, see ibid., No. 16A. 
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Repatriation of Greek children: On November 26 the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee had requested the chairman to consult with the President of the Assem- 
bly and the Chairman of the Standing Committee on the Repatriation of Greek 
Children with a view to inviting the governments concerned to designate repre- 
sentatives to meet with the standing committee no later than December 15. 

As chairman of the standing committee, the Swedish representative (Graf- 

som) reported to the Ad Hoc Political Committee on January 7 that no action 
by the governments of Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia had 
been taken on the invitation and “the attempt to bring the solution of the prob- 
lem nearer solution must therefore be regarded as a failure.” On the following 
day a favorable reply was received from the Czechoslovak government and the 
Rumanian government later declined on the grounds that the standing commit- 
tee was illegal. The standing committee held three meetings with the repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia at which the cases of 138 children held by his 

country were discussed. The Czech representative maintained that none of 
the 188 cases in question completely fulfilled the conditions for repatriation 
agreed upon and his government was of the opinion that the committee's 
primary task was to persuade the Greek government to eliminate the obstacles 
barring the return of the children. His government would, however, welcome 
the re-establishment of contacts with the Red Cross organizations.“ 

On January 29, discussion was resumed by the Ad Hoc Political Committee. 
The Dominican Republic circulated a draft resolution, subsequently adopted 


| by the committee by 44 votes to none with 5 abstentions, by which the Assem- 
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bly, inter alia: 1) noted the repatriation of a further group of Greek children; 
2) hoped for rapid progress with the repatriation of Greek children in Czecho- 
slovakia; 3) regretted that the other states harboring Greek children had de- 
clined to consult with the standing committee; 4) considered that the grounds 
advanced by those countries for not cooperating fully were not insurmountable; 
5) urged all countries harboring Greek children to take steps to facilitate their 
early repatriation; 6) decided to continue the standing committee; 7) requested 
the international Red Cross organizations to continue their work; and 8) re- 
quested them and the Secretary-General to submit reports on the progress 
achieved before the seventh session. 

This draft was adopted in plenary session by a vote of 51 in favor, none 
opposed with 5 abstentions. 


Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa: For the 
fifth time this question was included on the agenda of the Assembly. Follow- 


' ing the refusal of the Union of South Africa on March 21, 1951 to hold a round 


{ 


table conference under the terms of the resolution of the fifth session, India 
requested that the matter be discussed again. 

By a vote of 41 to 2 (Union of South Africa, Australia) with 13 abstentions 
“For report of the standing committee, see Ad Hoc Political Committee, see document 


document A/AC.53/L.44, January 26, 1952. A/2104, February 1, 1952. 
“For text of the resolution and report of the 
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the Ad Hoc Political Committee recommended that the sixth session adopt 
joint Burmese, Indian, Indonesian, Iranian, Iraqi draft, as revised by Israel 
recommending the establishment of a three-member commission for the pur 
pose of assisting the governments of India, Pakistan and the Union of South 
Africa carry out appropriate negotiations. One member of the commission was 
to be nominated by the Union, a second by India and Pakistan and the third | 
by the first two members, or in default of agreement, by the Secretary-General 
These members were to be nominated within sixty days after adoption of the | 
resolution. Meanwhile the Union of South Africa was to suspend the imple 
mentation or enforcement of the provisions of the Group Areas Act and the 
item was again to be included in the Assembly’s agenda. 

In committee and in plenary discussion, main differences concerned the ques. 
tion of domestic jurisdiction. The representative of the Union of South Africa 
(Jooste), as well as reiterating his government’s stand on the issue, contended 
that India clearly bore responsibility for the failure to hold the proposed confer. 
ence, as a result of its insistence that South Africa abandon its position on the 
question of domestic jurisdiction. South Africa was willing to hold the pro. 
posed conference on the basis of the Capetown agreement. 

R. K. Nehru (India), on the other hand, stated that the various previous As- 
sembly resolutions were ample proof that the United Nations did not view the 
discriminatory measures imposed by the Union government as matters of do- 
mestic jurisdiction. The Indian government was prepared to take part in 
a round table conference only on the basis of the Assembly’s resolutions 
Mr. Nehru warned that if South Africa’s discriminatory policies were not cer- 
sured by the western democracies, the Asian and African peoples would hardly 
be inclined to believe the expressed aims of the western countries to unite fot | 
peace and to achieve collective security based on respect for human rights and | 
fundamental freedoms.® 

In plenary session on January 12 the Australian representative (Officer) 
agreed with the South African position that the “United Nations is not compe- 
tent to intervene in the domestic affairs of a Member government by calling for 
the setting aside of a specific piece of internal legislation.” Australia recognized | 
the existence of the dispute and it did not contest the right of the governments 
concerned to negotiate, but existing international instruments binding Member 
of the United Nations “do not authorize the use of this Organization for the 
imposition of conditions for negotiation.” Other delegations, however, and 
particularly the Haitian, did not agree with this view and felt that the Group 
Areas Act was in direct contravention to the principles of the Charter. 

The plenary session adopted the resolution submitted by the Ad Hoc Politica 
Committee by a vote of 44 in favor, none opposed, with 14 abstentions. Colom 
bia and the Union of South Africa were absent.“ 





Libya: In the plenary session on February 1 a draft resolution recommended 


48 For rapporteur’s report, see document Document A/PV.360, January 12, 1952. 
A/2046, January 8, 1952. 
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by the Ad Hoc Political Committee was adopted by a vote of 53 in favor, none 
against with no abstentions, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine and 
the Soviet Union not participating in the vote. A Soviet draft resolution calling 
for withdrawal of foreign military personnel from Libya and for liquidation of 
all foreign military bases was rejected by a vote of 6 in favor, 34 against with 10 
abstentions. The resolution adopted by the Assembly noted that on December 
24, 1951 the United Kingdom of Libya was established as an independent and 
sovereign state, all authority in Libya having been relinquished by the adminis- 
tering powers to that government. The operative section 1) congratulated 
Libya on the establishment of its independence; 2) noted that free and demo- 
cratic elections would be held in the near future; 3) requested ECOSOC to 
study in consultation with the government of Libya, ways and means by which 
the United Nations, with the cooperation of all governments and the competent 
specialized agencies, and upon the request of Libya, could furnish additional 
assistance to finance its economic and social development, giving consideration 
to the possibility of opening a special account for voluntary contributions; and 
4) considered that Libya should be admitted to membership in the United 
Nations. 

The basis for discussion in the Ad Hoc Political Committee, was the second 
annual and supplementary reports of the United Nations Commissioner in Libya 
(Pelt). These reports summarized and included the documents on: 1) con- 
stitutional development; 2) transfer of powers; 3) monetary and financial 
questions and institutions for economic and social development; 4) technical 
assistance; 5) final transfer of powers and declaration of independence; 6) the 
electoral law and the organization of elections. In his final report the Commis- 
sioner concluded that if Libya were to survive as an independent state, it would 


_ have to solve two fundamental problems: one political and the other economic. 


The political problem consisted of developing and consolidating its newly 
established unity. Mr. Pelt warned that in the political life of the country, ten- 
sions would occur, such as antagonism between the varying interests and out- 
looks of the three territories as well as between those of the various social groups 
composing Libya’s population, which “may well put Libyan unity to a severe 
test.” Libya’s second problem was caused by its poverty, the exact effect of 
which had been partially hidden as the result of continuous external aid. It 
was therefore indispensable, if the United Nations decisions for an independent 
Libya were to succeed, to continue that aid for several years. However, Mr. 
Pelt pointed out, even the most generous and best planned external aid would 


) not enable Libya’s economy to follow a rising line of development unless the 


Libyan people themselves did their share in increasing their standard of living.“ 

The draft adopted by the committee and plenary session was essentially that 
submitted by Australia, Chile, Denmark, Greece, Iraq, Liberia, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Peru, Philippines, United States and Uruguay. Amendments to 


“For texts of the reports of the Commissioner, see General Assembly, Official Records (6th 


| session), Supplements Nos. 17 and 17A. 
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this draft by Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen and Chile were accepted, 


A Soviet amendment to delete certain sections was rejected and the Soviet 


Union did not vote on the rest of the draft. The draft submitted by the Soviet | 


Union was rejected by the committee and by the plenary session. Egypt als 
submitted a draft which called for the withdrawal from Libya of all foreign troops 
and military personnel within six months and the handing over of all forei 
military bases to the Libyan authorities. This draft was amended by the Soviet 
Union, but both the draft and the amendment were rejected by the committee 
by votes of 29 to 13 (Afghanistan, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Indo. 
nesia, Iran, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Ukraine, USSR, Yemen, Yugoslavia) 
with 11 abstentions and 23 to 5 with 18 abstentions.“ 


Threats to the political independence and territorial integrity of China and 
to the peace of the far east, resulting from Soviet violations of the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 14 August 1945 and from Soviet violations 
of the Charter of the United Nations: The Political and Security Committee, on 
January 29 adopted by a vote of 24 to 9 with 25 abstentions an amended Chi- 


nese draft by which the General Assembly determined that the Soviet Union, in | 


its relations with China since the surrender of Japan, had failed to carry out 
the Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between it and China.“ In plenary ses- 


sion on February 1 the draft was adopted by a vote of 25 in favor, 9 against | 


(Burma, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, India, Indonesia, Israel, Ukraine, USSR) 
with 24 abstentions. 


Other Political Matters: By a vote of 41 to none with 5 abstentions in the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee, and by 46 in favor, none opposed with 5 absten- 


tions in plenary session, the General Assembly took note of the report of the | Swede 


Security Council for the period from July 15, 1950 to July 15, 1951.* 

By a vote of 46 in favor, none against with 5 abstentions in the plenary ses- 
sion and by 40 to 0 with 5 abstentions in the Ad Hoc Political Committee, the 
General Assembly took note of the intention of Egypt to enter into negotiations 
with the United Kingdom of Libya with a view to settling in a friendly and 
good-neighborly spirit the question of the appropriate adjustment of the fron 
tiers between Egypt and Libya. 


Economic and Financial Matters 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries: The major concern d 
some Latin American, Asian and middle eastern delegates, expressed in the 
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general debate of the Economic and Financial Committee, was the fear that | 


the rearmament programs of the western industrialized countries would ser: 
ously impede and retard economic development for underdeveloped areas 
Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile) warned that the idea that any serious action it 


** For report of the committee, see document For report of the Security Council, se 
A/2097, January 30, 1952. General Assembly, Official Records (6th se 
‘For committee report, see document’ sion), Supplement No. 2. 
A/2098, January 30, 1952. * Document A/2096, January 30, 1952. 
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favor of the backward areas must be postponed as long as rearmament con- 
tinued was enormously dangerous, not only because of the economic situation, 


_ but also because of collective security. The western nations required the moral 


and material support of all peace-loving nations. Without material support 
they could not physically resist aggression and without moral support a collec- 
tive struggle against aggression would become a mere fight in the defense of 

litical and economic interests. Generally, rearmament was not incompatible 
with nor possible without cooperative economic development. 

These representatives of the underdeveloped areas particularly emphasized 
the financial aspects of development, in view of what they felt to be the over- 
conservative handling of the situation by the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. While the underdeveloped countries should help 
themselves as much as possible, the establishment of an international financial 
corporation was urged to provide funds for industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment. This corporation should be able to face greater risks and should be so 
organized that it could make capital grants when the nations concerned could 
not undertake the financial commitments. 

This view, however, was not held by all the representatives of the under- 
developed areas. The representatives of Brazil and Yugoslavia did not feel that 
the present situation could permit the establishment of a new financial agency 
and, in any case, such an agency could not improve on present methods. Other 


| delegates called for a system of priorities in financing, expanded membership 
| in commodity arrangements or an international corporation to establish equit- 
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able exchange relations between industrialized and underdeveloped countries. 

The representatives of Australia, Belgium, Denmark, Greece, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom and United States felt, how- 
ever, that the defense needs arising out of the current political situation made 
the proposal for an international fund or finance corporation impractical. France, 
also, was forced into opposition to the proposed corporation because of its cur- 
rent economic and financial difficulties. 

Stress was also given in the debate to other facets of the situation with the 
Egyptian representative, Abdel Razek Bey, commenting that merely reducing 
military expenditures would not solve the present economic difficulties: raw 
material shortages, inflationary pressures, the growing disequilibrium in the 
balance of payments position, and shortages of industrial products in under- 
developed countries. The current crisis could not be alleviated only by increas- 
ing production of raw materials and stabilizing and organizing their distribution 
and production. Underdeveloped countries were encountering increasing dif- 
ficulties in procuring the manufactured products they needed and prices were 
rising so much that the increased profits derived from increased raw material 
prices were disappearing. Rearmament must not unduly restrict the production 

capital equipment for non-military needs and an equitable relationship must 
be established between the prices of raw materials and industrial products. 

The debate continued with some attention focused on the problem of land 
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reform — the committee, in general, agreeing that much work could be accom. | 
plished in that direction, and with most of the representatives giving a gener 
picture of the situation as it existed in their countries. Some friction was appar 
ent during discussion of the nationalization of oil in Iran, and following Sovig, | 
and other eastern bloc allegations of economic and colonial imperialism on the | 
part of the United States.” 
Following the debate, fourteen draft proposals were submitted under the | 
general headings of: technical assistance for the economic development ¢ | 
underdeveloped countries; financing economic development; land reform; and | 
general aspects of economic development. The draft resolution recommende) | 
by the Economic and Social Council on technical assistance activities under the | 
General Assembly resolutions" was unanimously adopted by the committee | 
Two drafts on the expanded program of technical assistance were submitted: on 
by the United States” subsequently twice revised to which were submitted 
amendments by Denmark,” Philippines,“ Haiti,” Mexico,” Brazil," Egypt" 
India” and oral amendments by Indonesia, Pakistan and the Soviet Union; and 
one by Haiti and Israel.” The revised United States draft resolution, following | 
a paragraph by paragraph vote, was adopted as a whole by a vote of 34 to none | 
with 10 abstentions. By the terms of this draft the General Assembly would 
convene a conference for the purpose of ascertaining approximately the total 
amount of contributions available from the participating governments for the 
second financial period for the execution of technical assistance projects; urge 
the participating organizations through the Technical Assistance Board to make 
such arrangements with governments contributing to the expanded program of 
technical assistance as would ensure the most effective utilization of all curren. 
cies; urge all governments to make contributions to the program for the year 
1952 at least equal to the contributions which they pledged for the first finan- 
cial period; request the Secretary General, ECOSOC and the specialized agen- 
cies to take all possible measures to ensure that technical assistance rendered 
was consistent with and made the maximum contribution to integrated plans of | 
economic and social development; further request the Secretary-General to | 
study the possibilities of coordinating the activities of certain non-profit private | 
organizations in technical assistance to those of the United Nations; and recom | 
mend that a) governments requesting technical assistance from the expanded | 
program continue to strengthen their internal machinery for the coordinated | 
planning and implementation of development measures, for the formulation o | 
integrated programs of development, included priorities and in general, for the | 
utilization of technical assistance in as effective a manner as possible; b) tht | 





% For records of the general debate in the 52 Document A/C.2/L.85. 


Economic and Financial Committee, see Gen- 53 Document A/C.2/L.87. 
eral Assembly, Second Committee, Official Rec- * Document A/C.2/L.90. 
ords (6th sssion), p. 9-75. For summary 55 Document A/C.2/L.91 and Rev.1. 
of the debate, see United Nations, Bulletin, XI, % Document A/C.2/L.92. 
p. 495. * Document A/C.2/L.93. 
51 For summary of the resolution and of dis- 58 Document A/C.2/L.97 and Add.1. 
cussion in the Economic and Social Council, 5° Document A/C.2/L.100. t 


see International Organization, V, p. 752. ® Document A/C.2/L.88 and Add.1. 
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accom. | ents requested to make available experts and facilities for the expanded 
general | program take all possible steps to facilitate the availability of such technical 
appar} assistance through the United Nations and specialized agencies and that these 
d Soviet | overnments continue to improve their coordinating facilities in order to help 
| On the’ accelerate the flow of technical knowledge in the underdeveloped countries. 

| The joint draft by Haiti and Israel which was adopted by 40 votes to none 
der the | with 8 abstentions, recommended to the organizations participating in the ex- 
nent of} panded program that they consider sympathetically requests for the organiza- 
™; and} tion of teams of workers, foremen and technicians from underdeveloped coun- 
mended | jes and place them in appropriate enterprises of other countries in order that 
der the | such workers, foremen and technicians might become proficient and able to 
imittee, | train others. 
ed: om | Five draft resolutions were submitted concerning financing of economic de- 
bmitted velopment in underdeveloped countries. A draft submitted by Chile” proposed 
Egypt" | that ECOSOC prepare for consideration at the seventh session, plans for estab- 
on; and lishing, as soon as circumstances permitted, a special fund for grants-in-aid and 
lowing | for low-interest, long-term loans to underdeveloped countries. A joint draft 
to non} was submitted by Burma and Cuba® requesting ECOSOC to submit to the 
Would | seventh session suitable recommendations concerning practical plans for estab- 
ne total lishing an international development authority to assist underdeveloped areas 
for the | in the economic development programs; verify the use of any financial resources 
'S; Ug} received from the United Nations; and for establishing an international fund 
o make} t) make long-term loans at low-interest rates. A draft submitted by Yugo- 
ram of} avia® proposed that ECOSOC prepare for the seventh session detailed propo- 
Curren: | ‘sals for the creation of a United Nations fund for accelerating the economic 
he year development of underdeveloped countries by the provision of long-term, low 
t finat- | interest loans and grants-in-aid and that the Council include in these proposals 
d agen: any recommendations on ways of coordinating the work of the proposed fund 
ondered | with the technical assistance activities of the United Nations. The joint draft 
olans of | by Brazil and Greece“ requested the Secretary-General to study the problems 
eral 0 | of economic development and requested ECOSOC to continue to study the 
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paw | problem of financing the economic development, to study practical ways and 
al _ means for their development and to pay particular attention to the financing of 
ee | non-self-liquidating projects through existing institutions. A draft submitted 
sell by Ecuador® invited the International Bank to provide loans to national indus- 


for the | ‘ial and agricultural credit institutions of underdeveloped countries and to 
b) tha _ afford them technical advice, and recommended that governments facilitate the 
| investment of private capital through the intermediary of the Bank. Chile 
_ accepted several amendments by Egypt, and Burma, Chile, Cuba, Egypt and 
Yugoslavia combined their drafts into a revised joint draft resolution.” In 
addition Burma and Cuba submitted a joint draft which included those parts 

" Document A/C.2/L.77. “ Document A/C.2/L.86. 


| Document A/C.2/L.83. ® Document A/C.2/L.79. 
® Document A/C.2/L.99. 6 Document A/C.2/L.104. 
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of their original draft not covered in the five power draft. The five power draft | 
was amended by India and adopted by 28 votes to 20 with 9 abstentions, 

A joint draft by Brazil and Greece, as amended by Chile to consider addi. | 
tional methods of increasing the international flow of public funds for the eco. 
nomic development of underdeveloped countries was adopted by 41 votes to 
none with 13 abstentions. A revised Ecuadorian draft was accepted by 36 votes 
to none with 5 abstentions. Three drafts were submitted concerning general | 
aspects of economic development: by Cuba;" on integrated economic develo 
ment; by Haiti* on methods to increase world productivity; and by Poland” on 
integrated economic development and long-term trade agreements. As amended | 
all three drafts were accepted by the committee. Two drafts were submitted | 
on land reform: a joint draft submitted by Brazil, Pakistan, Thailand and | 
United States;” and later joined by the United Kingdom, Chile, France and 
India and a draft by Poland.” The nine power draft as amended was adopted 
by 48 votes to none with 5 abstentions and the draft by Poland was rejected." 

In plenary session on January 12, the representative of Canada (Lesage) ex- 
plained that his delegation had voted against the draft which proposed the | 
establishment of a special fund for grants-in-aid because “it is not in the long- | 
range interests of either the underdeveloped areas or the more industrialized 
countries, or the United Nations itself to pursue at this moment the course 
which this resolution recommends. We have great fears that it may give rise 
to false hopes in many parts of the world and that it may turn attention and 
enthusiasm away from those concrete programmes for development which are 
at present under way in those areas.” Mr. Lesage pointed out that the delega- 
tions which had voted against the resolution were, for the most part those who 
had made the greatest contributions towards United Nations aid programs. It 
was quite clear that no additional contributions, in view of their commitments 
to collective security arrangements, could be contemplated by any one of them, | 

Agreeing with this view, the Australian representative (Forsyth) felt that it 
would be unwise for a minority of Members to press through a resolution con- | 
taining proposals which would be difficult, if not impossible to put into opera- | 
tion. Other delegates, however, strongly disagreed with this view, feeling that | 
the resolution did not actually call into existence a fund, but provided for the | 
framework if and when circumstances permitted that it be established. 

The resolution was adopted by a roll call vote by 30 votes to 16 (Australia, | 
Belgium, Canada, China, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Israel, Luxem- | 
bourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom, United 
States) with 11 abstentions. The remaining resolutions of the committee were | 
adopted without objection.” 


Report of the Economic and Social Council (Chapter II): Of seven draft reso- 





® Document A/C.2/L.84. ™ Document A/C.2/L.82. 

*% Document A/C.2/L.95. For rapporteur’s report, see document 
® Document A/C.2/L.81. A/2052, January 10, 1952. 

™ Document A/C.2/L.76 and Add.l. and 73 Document A/PV.360, January 12, 1952. 
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lutions submitted, four were accepted by the Economic and Financial Com- 
mittee for approval of the plenary session. The revised joint draft resolution 
by Chile and the United States on food shortages and famine to which amend- 
ments submitted by Burma, Thailand, Israel and India were accepted (Soviet 
amendments were not) was adopted in committee by a vote of 42 in favor, 
none opposed with 5 abstentions, and in plenary session by 48 to none with 
5 abstentions. This draft recommended that all governments cooperatively 
attack the problems of hunger and famine by: 1) giving high priority to food 
production programs and continuing their efforts to accomplish the other objec- 
tives recommended in resolution 202 (III); 2) placing adequate emphasis on 
food production in national economic development plans; 3) facilitating trans- 
port of food to emergency famine areas; 4) intensifying their cooperation with 
FAO in its efforts to increase food production by strengthening national agricul- 
tural services; increasing the availability of agricultural implements and fertil- 
izers; making maximum use of domestic capital and of available foreign financial 
assistance for the establishment or expansion of agricultural credit systems; 
carrying out necessary land reform measures; improving the collection of tech- 
nical and statistical information; and participating in technical assistance pro- 
grams. The draft further urged all governments to promote and facilitate the 
work of interested voluntary non-governmental agencies and requested the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with the directors of FAO and WHO and 
with the executive heads of other organizations to prepare for the fourteenth 
session of ECOSOC, recommendations to bring about effective action by gov- 
ernments, inter-governmental organizations and voluntary agencies in the event 
of famines of an emergency character. It was also recommended that assistance 
to famine areas should not be made subject to demands for political, economic 
or military privileges for the countries according such assistance. 

A draft resolution submitted by Czechoslovakia proposed to 1) note that the 
armaments race in a number of countries was causing deterioration of the eco- 
nomic position of the workers in those countries; 2) recommend to Members 
that they take various measures to raise the living standards of the working 
population; and 3) recommend to ECOSOC that it consider the problem at its 
next session. This draft was rejected in committee, in three paragraph votes, 
by 28 to 6 with 10 abstentions; 18 to 7 with 19 abstentions and 15 to 7 with 
20 abstentions. 

A draft resolution by Yugoslavia, amended by Chile, India, Australia and 
Poland was adopted by 38 votes to none with 6 abstentions. This draft re- 
quested ECOSOC to continue to pay special attention to changes occurring in 
the standards of living of the working populations, and to collect data which 
would permit publication of annual reports showing changes in absolute levels 
of living conditions in all countries. The draft also recommended that all Mem- 
bers, in order to combat inflation and to maintain and raise the general standards 
of living of their populations, give special attention to increasing the production 
of food and consumer goods, to reducing the burden of taxation of the lower- 
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income population groups, to adopting social legislation and other measures for 


improving conditions of health, housing and education and for strengthening 
trade union rights and in the international sphere to promoting economic and 
commercial relations between all countries. In plenary session on January 26 
the draft was adopted by 49 in favor, with 5 abstentions. 

The joint draft resolution by Belgium and France proposed to note with satis. 
faction: 1) the decisions taken by FAO pursuant to the resolutions of UNESCO 
and ECOSOC on a long-term program to supply the world with newsprint and 
printing paper; and 2) the decision of ECOSOC to study at its fourteenth ses- 
sion the report of the Secretary-General on this subject. This draft was accepted 
in committee by a vote of 35 to none with 5 abstentions and in plenary session 
by a vote of 48 in favor, none opposed with 5 abstentions.” 


Economic and Financial Provisions in Respect of Eritrea: This item was re- 
ferred to the Assembly by the United Kingdom as the transfer of power re- 


quired making certain economic and financial provisions. In discussion in the 


Economic and Financial Committee, the committee had before it an explanatory | 


memorandum and a draft resolution also submitted by the United Kingdom." 
With minor amendments and as revised by its sponsor, the draft was adopted 
in committee by a vote of 33 to 5 with 9 abstentions. The operative portions of 
the draft covered questions of property owned by the Italian state, social in- 
surance, pensions, and Italian public debt. The draft also made provisions for 
a United Nations tribunal to settle disputes arising from a settlement of these 
questions.” 

In plenary session on January 29 the resolution was adopted by 39 in favor, 
5 against with 5 abstentions. 


Libya Problem of War Damages; Report of the Secretary-General: On Janu- 
ary 22 the Economic and Financial Committee adopted a joint French—United 


Kingdom draft resolution by a vote of 44 votes to none with 5 abstentions. In 


plenary session on January 29, the resolution was adopted by 30 in favor, none 
against with 6 abstentions. This resolution suggested that war damages be 
considered within the general framework of the overall economic development 
plans for the country. The Secretary-General and the agencies participating 
in the Technical Assistance Board, were invited to give sympathetic considera- 
tion to requests of the Libyan government for assistance with economic develop- 
ment programs which would strengthen the Libyan economy, including the 
repair or reconstruction of damaged property and installations, public and 
private and to appoint any additional experts which might be required.” 


%*For committee report see document A/ 7 For text of the resolution and committee 
2069, January 24, 1952. report, see document A/2076, January 24, 1952. 

™ See document A/C.2/L.142, January 15, For text of the report of the Secretary-General, 
1952. see document A/2000. 


7% For text of the resolution, see document 
A/2077, January 24, 1952. 
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Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Matters 


Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: The main discussion of the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Commit- 
tee on the report of the Commission on Human Rights” centered around the 

vestion of whether the articles of the draft covenant on economic, social and 
cultural rights and the articles on civil and political rights should be included 
in the same instrument. Only one delegation, that of Afghanistan, suggested 
that the Assembly should redraft the covenant and adopt it at the current ses- 
sion. The Economic and Social Council had suggested that the Assembly 
reconsider its fifth session decision to draft a single covenant but the delegations 
of Byelorussia, Haiti, Iraq, Czechoslovakia, Ukraine, USSR, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Argentina, Mexico, Ethiopia, Uruguay, Pakistan, Chile, Syria, Indonesia, 
Guatemala, Yugoslavia, El Salvador, Egypt and Cuba felt that this decision 
should not be reconsidered. These delegations felt that any attempt to divide 
human rights into categories was artificial and would imply that priority should 
be given certain ones. In addition, some of them felt that civil and political 
rights would have no significance without economic, social and cultural rights. 
Opposed to this stand were other delegations, some of whom agreed with the 
United States representative (Mrs. Roosevelt) that two covenants should be 
written as civil and political rights were capable of almost immediate imple- 
mentation, while implementation of economic, social and cultural rights would 
take longer and require different methods. Still other delegations were willing 
to take the middle position, by which the Assembly would recommend the 
adoption of two conventions to be approved and opened for signature simul- 
taneouly. This compromise was eventually adopted. 

Neither the provisions concerning economic, social and cultural rights nor 
the question of the first eighteen articles and additions drafted by the commis- 
sion were discussed in detail by the committee. Several delegations, however, 
emphasized that more specific provisions should be made on economic, social 
and cultural rights and some difference was expressed as to whether to include 
a specific clause on the right of the self-determination of peoples. France, 
Brazil and Australia felt that such a clause was not necessary as that right had 
already been included in the Charter, it would be difficult to give it precise 
legal definition, and it was a group, not an individual, right. Afghanistan, among 
others, on the other hand, felt that if the right of peoples to self-determination 
was not officially recognized and embodied in the covenant the covenant would 
be of no avail. 

The first draft resolution, submitted by Chile, Egypt, Pakistan and Yugo- 
slavia, proposed that the General Assembly reaffirm its decision of December 
4, 1950 that the covenant should include economic, social and cultural rights. 
After amendments by the United Kingdom as well as by Belgium, India, Leb- 


% Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- Official Records (6th session), Supplement 
ords (13th session), Supplement No. 9; for No. 3. 
report of ECOSOC, see General Assembly. 
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anon, the United States and France had been adopted, the committee approved 
the joint draft as amended by a vote of 29 to 21 with 6 abstentions. It was | 
approved in plenary session on February 5 by a vote of 27 to 20 with 3 absten. | 


tions. 

The resolution as adopted requested ECOSOC to ask the Commission on 
Human Rights to draft two covenants, to be submitted simultaneously for the 
consideration of the Assembly at its seventh session. The two covenants were 
to contain as many similar provisions as possible, particularly insofar as the re- 
ports to be submitted by states on the implementation of the rights were 
concerned. In addition, the Secretary-General was requested to ask Member 
states and appropriate specialized agencies to submit drafts or memoranda con- 
taining their views on economic, social and cultural rights by March 2, 1952, 

A thirteen power joint draft resolution to include an article in the draft cove- 
nant stating that “all the peoples shall have the right to self-determination” was 
submitted by Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen and India. Three amend- 
ments and seven sub-amendments were considered, eight of which were 
adopted. By them the resolution was considerably expanded in the preamble 
and the operative section was changed to read: “decides to include in the Inter- 
national Covenant or Covenants of Human Rights an article on the right of all 
peoples and nations to self-determination in reaffirmation of the principle enun- 
ciated in the Charter of the United Nations.” The article itself was to be drafted 
in terms which laid an obligation upon states having responsibility for non- 
self-governing territories to promote the right in relation to the peoples of such 
territories. Further, the commission was to invite Members to avoid recourse 
to manoeuvres calculated to frustrate the principle of self-determination. These 
manoeuvres were enumerated as obstruction of the free expression of the peo- 
ples’ will, aggression under the guise of defense or masked by disinterested 
motives, the exploitation of internal dissensions, and threats and terrorism. A 
further resolution was adopted in committee by a vote of 28 to 5 (eastem 
European group) with 11 abstentions and in plenary by a vote of 32 to 5 with 
11 abstentions, which recommended to ECOSOC that it instruct the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights to prepare for inclusion one or more clauses relating to 
the admissibility or non-admissibility of reservations to the conventions and to 
the effect to be attributed to them. 

Concerning the implementation of the covenant the committee had before 
it four drafts: 1) by Syria requesting the consideration of the possibility of inter- 
national inquiries or investigation in non-self-governing territories; 2) by Israel 
proposing that the international procedure of implementation be different for 
rights capable of effectively becoming a reality and rights which could not 
effectively come into existence until after the execution of economic and social 
programs; 3) by Guatemala, Haiti and Uruguay recommending the revision of 
article 52 of the draft covenant; 4) by Guatemala and Uruguay recommending 
the inclusion in the covenant on civil and political rights of provisions for the 
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establishment of an impartial, politically independent body to take measures on 
infringements. After a Soviet proposal to defer consideration of these draft 
resolutions until receipt of the complete text of the covenant had been defeated, 
the draft proposals were forwarded to the Commission on Human Rights. 
Finally the committee adopted a proposal by Chile convening a special ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council, preceding the eighth session of the 
Commission on Human Rights, at which it would take the necessary action to 
enable the commission to complete the work entrusted to it in connection with 
the covenants before the end of the fourteenth session of the Council, so that 
the drafts could be submitted to the seventh session of the Assembly. This 
draft was accepted in committee by a vote of 23 to 1 with 18 abstentions and 
in plenary session by a vote of 37 to 1 (United Kingdom) with 16 abstentions.” 


Report of the Economic and Social Council (Chapter V): Four resolutions on 
diferent aspects of Chapter V (Human Rights) of ECOSOC’s report were 
adopted by the plenary session on February 4, 1952. The first dealt with human 
rights and, in accepting the report, a Soviet and an Ecuadorian amendment to 
committee proposals were adopted as well. The first amendment emphasized 
that Members should intensify their efforts and apply the principles to trust 
and non-self-governing areas and the second pointed out that “violations of 
human rights have continued to occur”. The amended resolution was approved 
by 41 to none with 12 abstentions. The second and third resolutions deferred 
consideration of the draft conventions on freedom of information until the 
seventh session. The fourth invited ECOSOC to give the Commission on 
Human Rights instructions on what should be done about the communications 
received by the Commission alleging violation of human rights. This was 
adopted by a vote of 35 to 5 with 12 abstentions.” 


Refugees and Stateless Persons and Problems of Assistance to Refugees: On 
February 2 the plenary session adopted two resolutions submitted by the Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural Committee concerning the problems of refugees. 
The first, adopted by a vote of 28 in favor, 5 against with 21 abstentions, took 
note of parts one and two of the annual report of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees,” expressed the Assembly’s satisfaction at the con- 
clusion of the convention relating to the status of refugees,” and reiterated the 
call upon all governments to cooperate with the High Commissioner. The sec- 
ond resolution was adopted by 38 in favor, 5 opposed and 8 abstentions and 
1) authorized the High Commissioner to issue an appeal for funds for emer- 
gency aid for the most needy groups among the refugees within his mandate; 
2) recommended all states as well as the specialized agencies and inter-govern- 
mental organizations directly affected by the refugee problem to pay it special 


"For summary of the resolutions introduced “ For committee report, see document A/ 
and adopted, and of committee discussion, see 2111, February 3, 1952. 
tapporteur’s report, document A/2112, Feb- ‘1 General Assembly, Official Records (6th 
tuary 3, 1952; General Assembly, Third Com- session), Supplement No. 19. 
mittee, Official Records (6th session), p. 67- *2 See International Organization, V, p. 726. 
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attention when drawing up programs of economic development and migra. 
tion and requested the High Commissioner to contribute to the promotion of 


activities in this field, “paying due regard to the desirability of repatriating to | 


their countries of origin refugees who express the desire to return there”; 3) 
appealed to all states interested in migration to give to refugees within the man. 


date of the High Commissioner every possible opportunity to participate in | 


projects to promote migration. 
Reporting to the committee, the United Nations High Commissioner fo, 


Refugees (Goedhart) stated that the refugee problem continued, at the begin. | 


ning of 1952 to be distressingly acute. Austria, for example, still had 70,000 
refugees, mostly living in camps. In spite of all that had been done, there 
would still remain, when the International Refugee Organization was dissolved," 
about 400,000 for whom no provisions had been made. New refugees num. 
bered about 15,000 or 20,000 each year. An investigation was being made 
and it was evident that the number of refugees under the mandate of the High 
Commissioner amounted to at least 1,500,000 and probably considerably more, 
It was apparent that not all refugees could be helped. Mr. Goedhart consid- 


——— —_ 


ered, however, that every effort should be made to deal primarily with the | 
needy cases and for such purposes a minimum of three million dollars would be | 


necessary. The solution of the problem as a whole called for a series of meas- 
ures including the creation of a fund for the care of urgent cases, the imple. 
mentation of long-range programs for assimilation, and the encouragement of 
migration. Migration, however, could only afford a perfect solution if govem- 
ments were prepared to receive refugees irrespective of their age, health and 
ability to work.“ As a first step, the High Commissioner requested authoriza- 
tion to solicit funds for a special assistance fund and for authority to establish 
eleven branch offices in various parts of the world to act as representatives of 


the refugees and as liaison between them and their countries of present and | 


future residence. The third step was ratification of the Convention Relating to 
the Status of Refugees. 

During discussion the Canadian representative (Mrs. Marshall) stated that 
she could not support the principle of an international assistance program with- 
out some assurance that national assistance programs were not or might not be 
sufficient. The provision of international assistance should be regarded as a 
purely exceptional measure. It was to be hoped that the High Commissioner 
would try to cooperate as closely as possible with local authorities with a view 
to assisting refugees within the territories of those authorities, before appealing 
for aid from the international community. The Byelorussian delegate (Kusov) 
approached the problem from a different angle, reiterating his governments 
stand that the plight of refugees was being perpetuated and legalized by IRO 








and the High Commissioner's office in order to provide cheap labor and | 


cannon-fodder to further the imperialist aims of certain states through compuk | 


83 For termination of the activities of IRO, remarks, see General Assembly, Third Com- 
see this issue, p. 306. mittee, Official Records (6th session), p. 151- 
For summary of the High Commissioner’s 153; 189-193. 
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sory resettlement. The Byelorussian delegation considered that the High 
Commissioner's request for support for his budget and for authorization to 
appeal for a three million dollar fund conflicted with the purposes of the Char- 
ter, since it was in no way connected with the primary task of repatriation laid 
down in the General Assembly resolutions on refugees. If the problem of 

triation were dealt with satisfactorily, the whole refugee problem would be 
solved. This point of view was generally supported by the delegations of the 
other eastern European countries. 

At the conclusion of general debate the committee considered three draft 
resolutions and their amendments: a draft by Byelorussia as amended by Syria; 
a joint draft by Colombia, Netherlands, United Kingdom, Uruguay and Yugo- 
savia; a joint draft by Colombia, Denmark, Lebanon, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, United Kingdom and Uruguay. The Byelorussian draft 1) noted the 
failure of the governments of the United States, France, the United Kingdom 
and other Members to implement the General Assembly resolution of February 
12, 1946; 2) condemned the policy of the International Refugee Organization 
and the High Commissioner which was designed to substitute for repatriation 
the forced resettlement of displaced persons in other countries; 3) condemned 


| the alleged attempts by certain Members to recruit displaced persons for sub- 


versive and diversionary activities; 4) recommended that governments complete 
the repatriation of the refugees during 1952; and 5) proposed to the govern- 
ments of the countries of residence of refugees and displaced persons that they 
submit to the Secretariat full information regarding the refugees and displaced 
persons. The Syrian amendments which deleted certain references and replaced 
others were unacceptable to the Byelorussian delegation and subsequently with- 
drawn. In addition, the accusations made in the draft were strenuously ob- 
jected to by most of the other delegations who maintained that if they were 
still harboring refugees it was because they could not force the refugees to re- 
tun to their countries of origin against their will. The draft was rejected in a 
series of paragraph-by-paragraph votes. The joint draft submitted by Colom- 
bia, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Uruguay and Yugoslavia was 
adopted as a whole by 25 votes to 5 with 15 abstentions and the second joint 
draft was adopted by 39 votes to 5 with 16 abstentions and, as stated above, 
were approved by the plenary session. 

In view of the fact that several delegations, particularly those of Greece and 
Egypt, strongly objected to the book “The Refugee in the Post War World” a 
report of the survey carried out by the Centre d'Etudes de Politique Etrangére 
and distributed as a United Nations document, the committee agreed that 1) a 
press release would be issued stating categorically that the work did not consti- 
tute a United Nations document and that neither the Secretariat nor the High 
Commissioner were in any way responsible for its contents; 2) the United Na- 
tions seal and symbol would be removed from all copies still in the hands of 
the United Nations; 3) all circulation of the work through the Secretariat or the 
High Commissioner would immediately cease; 4) the High Commissioner 
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would insert a notice in the copies of the book still available stating that the | 
authors were alone responsible for the ideas and opinions expressed in it.” 

In view of the shortage of time for proper consideration, the General Assem. | 
bly approved the decision of the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee 
to defer consideration of the draft protocol relating to the status of refugee 
until the seventh session. 


Report of the Economic and Social Council (Chapter IV): The Social, Hp. | | 
manitarian and Cultural Committee adopted three resolutions on the report of | | 
ECOSOC (Social Questions) for approval by the General Assembly: one om | 
development and concentration of the efforts of the United Nations and the | 
specialized agencies in the social field; the second concerning the United Ne | 
tions International Children’s Emergency Fund; and the third concerned wit) | 
housing and town and country planning. In plenary session on February 2 | 
1952, the three drafts were adopted by votes of 44 in favor, none against, 6 
abstentions; 51 in favor, none against, 1 abstention; and 45 in favor, none 
against, 6 abstentions. 

In committee discussion, particular attention was focused on UNICEF, the, 
social program of the United Nations, population programs, social services, the 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, housing programs and narcotic | 
drugs. Some delegations felt that ECOSOC had shown a tendency to deal with | 
social problems in a routine manner and that the work of its commissions had 
been too theoretical. In general the representatives commented favorably 
the work of UNICEF and urged continued cooperation and contributions from 
governments. Some difference of opinion was manifested when the discussion 
turned to the problem of over-population, with the Swedish delegation feeling 
that some study should be made of the methods of controlling growth of popv- 
lation and other delegations feeling that the problem could be solved by ful 
use of resources in Member countries. 

A draft resolution was submitted by France, and later withdrawn in favor of 
a joint draft by France, Pakistan and Yugoslavia, as amended by Afghanistan 
and Lebanon. This draft recommended that ECOSOC examine in detail the 
social activities undertaken by the United Nations in order to fulfill the variow 
social tasks assigned to it by the Charter and to take the necessary action to 
ensure that efforts and resources were effectively concentrated upon these prob 
lems. ECOSOC’s attention was drawn to the report on the world social situs 
tion to be submitted to the Social Commission at its next session and the Cound 
was to draw up a program of practical action for the United Nations in the 
social field, to be implemented in cooperation with the specialized agencies and 
to be submitted to the General Assembly for consideration at the sever 
session.” 


| 





% For summary of the views expressed during % Document A/C.3/L.162/Rev.1, Novembe 
committee discussion, and of the resolutions 27, 1951. 
submitted to and adopted by the committee, 
see rapporteur’s report, document A/2084, | 
January 26, 1952. 
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Two further amendments were submitted to this draft: by the Soviet Union 
noting that ECOSOC and its Social Commission had ignored important social 
problems and proposing to include in the programs of work of the Council and 
commission specific projects relating to unemployment insurance, the develop- 
ment of maternity and child welfare services, free education, free medical as- 
sistance and disability insurance; by the United Kingdom proposing that the 
Council’s program of action should be planned in the light of available resources 
to avoid duplication of the activities of the specialized agencies and other 
organizations in the social field. Syrian and Saudi Arabian amendments were 
subsequently accepted which specifically included self-governing and non-self- 
governing territories within the scope of social problems open to treatment by 
the United Nations. An amendment by the United States designed to ensure 
that the Council, when examining the social activities of the United Nations, 
would take into account the work of the specialized agencies, was adopted; the 
first part of the United Kingdom amendment was rejected in view of the fear 
of some delegations that reference to “available resources” might be interpreted 
as restricting the Council’s initiative and preventing it from planning the type 
of social program required. The Soviet amendment was also rejected, many 
delegations feeling that the projects enumerated in the amendment were largely 
provided for in the programs of the specialized agencies. The joint draft reso- 
lution, as a whole, as amended, was approved by 45 votes to 5 with 3 absten- 
tions. 

A joint draft submitted by Afghanistan, Australia, Brazil, New Zealand, Uru- 
guay and Yugoslavia, with drafting changes by Lebanon and Pakistan, was 
accepted in committee by a vote of 51 to none with 2 abstentions. By this 
draft the General Assembly would call attention to the urgent necessity of pro- 
viding UNICEF with the means necessary to continue without interruption its 
work; and appeal to governments and private persons to contribute to the Fund 
as generously as possible during 1952. 

A Greek draft resolution, as amended by Chile, Syria, Saudi Arabia, and 
Australia which deleted some of the more specific measures proposed by Greece, 
was accepted by a vote of 37 to none with 11 abstentions. By this draft, the 
Assembly would: 1) consider that lack of adequate housing constituted one of 
the most serious deficiencies in the standard of living of large sections of the 
world; 2) request ECOSOC to give urgent attention to practical measures to 
assist governments in increasing available housing facilities for people in the 
lowest income groups including a) intensification of activities to provide infor- 
mation to governments on techniques of production and building to increase 
the productivity of the building industry; to utilize local construction materials 
more economically and to reduce the cost of housing by lowering the cost of 
materials and equipment through standardization and prefabrication, b) advice 
to governments on the development of housing programs, c) grants within the 
framework of the technical assistance program of fellowships for study and 
training of experts from countries affected by the housing shortage, d) invita- 
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tions to the governments of countries supplying building materials to give some 
priority to orders connected with construction of economic housing, e) assist. 
ance to governments in developing practical methods of financing housing 
programs.” 


Assistance to flood victims in northern Italy: Unanimously on November 2], 
the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee adopted a Uruguayan draft 
resolution concerning assistance to flood victims in northern Italy. Under this 
resolution the committee resolved to request the chairman in consultation with 
the President and the Secretary-General to call the attention of all the United 
Nations organs concerned with social welfare to the situation and urge them to 
furnish immediate assistance to the people of Italy suffering from the floods." 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Question of South West Africa:* On January 19 the plenary session of the 
Assembly adopted by votes of 45 to 5 with 8 abstentions, and 36 to none with 
22 abstentions two resolutions recommended by the Trusteeship Committee. In 
committee, some delegations, particularly that of Guatemala, had felt strongly 
on the question of South West Africa and advocated a resolution censuring the 
attitude of the Union government, dissolving the Ad Hoc Committee on South 
West Africa, and recommending that the Trusteeship Council prepare a trustee- 
ship agreement placing the territory under the international trusteeship system 
with the Union of South Africa as administering authority. Although the 
Guatemalan representative did not submit a draft containing these views, he 
also felt that the trusteeship agreement should be submitted to the government 
of the Union and, if it refused to accept the responsibilities under the agree- 
ment, the task should be offered to some other Member state willing and able 
to assume the obligations entailed. Although similar impatience with the posi- 
tion of South Africa was manifested by other delegations, most were unwilling 
to take as emphatic a position. Two drafts were submitted: one by Cuba, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Egypt, Iraq, Philippines, Thailand and the United States; and 
the second by Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, India and the Philippines. The first draft, 
adopted by a vote of 39 in favor, 5 opposed with 8 abstentions, 1) commended 
the Ad Hoc Committee on South West Africa for its efforts; 2) regretted the 
fact that, in the course of negotiations with the committee, the Union of South 
Africa, while prepared to negotiate on the basis of certain articles of the man- 
date, indicated its unwillingness to give adequate expression to its international 
obligations with respect to South West Africa, and in particular with regard to 
the supervisory responsibility of the United Nations toward this territory; 3) 
declared that, since the Union government could not avoid its international 
obligations by unilateral action, the United Nations could not recognize as valid 

8* For committee report, see document A/ ® For prior action by the sixth session and 
2009, December 19, 1951; for discussion in summary of the report of the Ad Hoc Com- 
committee, see General Assembly, Third Com- mittee on South West Africa, see International 


mittee, Official Records (6th session), p. 5-66. Organization, VI, p. 68. 
8 Document A/C.3/L.156. 
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any measures taken unilaterally by the Union of South Africa which would 
modify the international status of the territory; 4) appealed to the government 
of the Union to reconsider its position and resume negotiations with the ad hoc 
committee, to submit reports on the administration and to transmit petitions; 
5) reconstituted the ad hoc committee and requested it to continue to confer 
with the Union of South Africa concerning means of implementing the advisory 
opinion of the International Court. 

The second draft was adopted by 33 votes to none with 17 abstentions. This 
draft reasserted the Assembly’s position that the normal way of modifying the 
international status of the territory would be to place it under the international 
trusteeship system by means of a trusteeship agreement in accordance with the 
provisions of Chapter XII of the Charter.” 

In both plenary and committee discussion, delegations, for the most part, 
maintained and reiterated their views on the status of South West Africa ex- 
pressed during former Assemblies” and the most bitter controversy revolved 
around the question of inviting the headmen of the territory to testify before 
the committee. 

On December 5 the Trusteeship Committee was informed that the delegation 
of the Union of South Africa withdrew from the meetings of the Trusteeship 
Committee on the grounds that the granting of hearings to the representatives 
of the Herero, Nama and Damaras tribes was unconstitutional and that those 
delegations who had voted in favor of the resolution granting hearings had 
demonstrably and cynically disregarded the opinion of the International Court 
of Justice.” Members of the committee took equally strong exception to the 
letter and position of the Union of South Africa and, in view of the fact that 
the representatives of the tribes had been unable to reach Paris, they voted to 
hear the Reverend Michael Scott. 

Following a further statement from Reverend Scott on January 11, who had 
been designated by the Herero chiefs as their spokesman due to their inability 
to receive permission to travel to Paris, an Iraqi draft resolution was adopted 
by the committee by a vote of 49 to none with 9 abstentions. This draft ex- 
pressed the committee’s regret at not having been able to hear the chiefs. On 
January 15, Reverend Scott was heard again as he had just been notified by the 
Union government that he was regarded as an undesirable inhabitant and would 
not be allowed to reenter the country. In these circumstances, he requested 
that the committee’s report be transmitted to the tribes or that a representative 
of the ad hoc committee be sent to convey a report. By 34 votes to 1 with 9 
abstentions the committee voted to transmit the pertinent Assembly records. 

In a lengthy statement before the plenary session on January 18 the represen- 


For text of the two resolutions adopted by ™ For text of the letter of the Union of South 
the committee, see document A/2066, January Africa and text of the reply of the President 
16, 1952. of the Assembly, see document A/C.4/196, 

* For summary of action taken during former December 4, 1951. 
sessions, see International Organization, II, 

p. 72; III, p. 77-79, 133, 699; IV, p. 102, 125, 
$12, 476; V, p. 158. 
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tative of the Union of South Africa (Donges) maintained that the Reverend 
Scott did not represent the Damaras tribe, that both the Damaras and Herero 
tribes were content with the administration of South West Africa, that the 
granting of hearings by the Trusteeship Committee was unconstitutional, a stud- 
ied insult to South Africa and an attempt to prejudice the main subject under 


discussion. Mr. Donges had warned the committee that the adoption of the | 


resolution would undo the good work which the ad hoc committee had done | 
and poison the atmosphere for further negotiation. The Union representative 


also warned the plenary session of the tendency shown in the Trusteeship | 


Committee to discuss political matters in regard to non-self-governing territories 
and to interfere in matters falling within the domestic jurisdiction of states. As 
an example, he referred to attempts to discuss conditions in British Honduras, 
Morocco and South Africa. In addition, Mr. Donges formally charged the 
Trusteeship Committee with acting beyond its legal competence in acceding 
to the request for oral petitions from representatives of a section of the popula- 
tion of a country which was not a trust territory, and in inviting even without 
a request, an individual not representing any section of that population to ad- 
dress it. These charges were made on the following grounds: 1) the Charter 


made no provision for the right of petition to the United Nations except in the | 


case of trust territories; 2) South West Africa was not a trust territory; 3) the 
procedure of the Council of the League of Nations in respect of mandated teni- 
tories precluded the hearing of oral petitions; 4) the Assembly in accepting the 
advisory opinion of the Court subscribed to the Court’s opinion that in regard 
to South West Africa the procedure of the League under the mandates system 
should as far as possible be followed; 5) the Assembly appointed an ad hoc 
committee to examine petitions and other matters relating to South West Africa 
as far as possible in accordance with the mandates procedure. The procedure 
in fact followed by the Trusteeship Committee was not in accordance with the 
above facts. In the view of the Union, the committee had acted unconstitu- 
tionally, unwisely and improperly. 

This view of the legal competence of the committee was upheld by the repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, Netherlands and 
France. Attacking the position, however, were the delegates of Brazil, Un- 
guay and India who felt that consideration of humanitarian and social injustice 


should not be restricted by legal barriers. From the Uruguayan point of view, | 


a 





there had been five years of struggle against a Member state which refused to | 


fulfill the obligations which it had contracted, as the administering power for 
a territory which did not belong to it and which had been entrusted to it as a 
mandate.” 

Report of the Trusteeship Council: Nine separate resolutions were submitted 
by the Trusteeship Committee on the report of the Trusteeship Council to the 


plenary session for approval. In committee discussion of the report there was | 


strong criticism on the part of several delegations of the lack of progress in the 


* Documents A/PV.361, January 18, 1952, A/PV.362, January 19, 1952. 
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trust territories and the tendency on the part of the Council automatically to 
commend the administering authorities on their reports. The Czechoslovak 
delegate (Stary) for instance, considered that the report of the Council did not 
contain sufficient information on various aspects of the administration of the 
territories. “The information given was tendentious, as well as too brief.” It 
could be gathered that the administering authorities were not fulfilling their 
obligations and were administering the territories for their own benefit. They 
were exploiting the natural resources useful to industry in the metropolitan 
countries and were keeping the standards of living of the inhabitants at a very 
low level. They were alienating the lands of the inhabitants and exploiting the 
workers. “In short, the Administering Authorities were behaving like colonial 
Powers and were attaching the Trust Territories to neighboring colonies, to the 
detriment of the inhabitants of the Territories.”” 

While other representatives did not go so far in their criticism, many of them 
did feel as did the Burmese delegate (U Hla Maung) that while the position 
of the trust territories had improved in certain respects, they had not undergone 
any fundamental change; yet the Trusteeship Council seemed to express less 
concern than in the past, evinced extreme caution, appeared reluctant to probe 
into the conditions prevailing in the trust territories and preferred to accept 
the assertions of the administering authorities. Mr. U Hla Maung felt that it 
would be useful to permit representatives of the territories to participate in the 
work of the Council as associate members when the annual reports dealing with 
them were discussed.” 

Defending the administering authorities, Sir Alan Burns (United Kingdom) 
replied that “no one with any knowledge of the Trust Territories, unless blinded 
by prejudice, could sincerely believe that all the existing difficulties could be 
wiped out overnight; nor could anyone fail to recognize that considerable prog- 
ress had been made and continued to be made in dependent territories through- 
out the world.”” 

The questions of the handling of petitions and of the implementation of As- 
sembly resolutions with some support for establishing on a standing basis the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Petitions also received considerable attention in the gen- 
eral debate, but by far the greatest amount of time was spent on the Ewe 
problem.” This question of the unification of Togoland had been before the 
United Nations for five years, with little or no success in resolving the complex 
problem. During discussion representatives of the All-Ewe Conference, the 
Joint Togoland Congress and Comité de l'Unité togolaise, spoke in favor of 
unification while the representative of the Parti togolais du progrés spoke against 
it. The problem was further complicated by the wish of the Dagomba people 
in the north for closer unification with the Gold Coast. 


“General Assembly, Fourth Committee, Of- sion of the Ewe problem, see International Or- 
ficial Records (6th session), p. 153. ganization, II, p. 110-111; III, p. 323, 325; 

* Ibid., p. 201. IV, p. 304, 305, 463-464, 470-471; V, p. 353- 

“ Ibid., p. 206. 354, 761-763. 

"For summaries of past action and discus- 
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Under the heading “procedures of the Trusteeship Council,” a revised and 
amended Yugoslav draft was adopted by 39 to 5 with 5 abstentions (Australia, 
Belgium, France, New Zealand, United Kingdom). This draft recommended 
that the Trusteeship Council constitute a standing committee for the examina. 
tion of petitions which would meet whenever necessary between sessions of the | 


Council as well as during its sessions; devise procedures by which the standing | 


committee would examine each petition in a preliminary way, and propos 
action to be taken on each petition by the Council. The administering author. 
ties were requested in addition to submit to the Trusteeship Council each yea 


special information concerning action taken on the recommendations of the | 


Council in respect of all petitions examined.“ In plenary session on January 1§ 
the draft was adopted by 39 votes to 5 with 8 abstentions.” The second resolu. 
tion on procedure was a draft submitted by Brazil, Lebanon and Syria, amended 
by the United Kingdom and subsequently adopted by 35 votes to 7 with § 
abstentions. This draft recommended that the Council review its procedures 
in respect to the organization and functioning of visiting missions with a view 
to: 1) increasing the duration of each visit to each territory; 2) reducing the 
number of territories to be visited by a single mission; and 3) achieving these 
ends without diminishing the frequency of visits to the territories. The draft 
reaffirmed the desirability of each visiting mission being constituted as much as 
possible from among representatives on the Council but recommended that 
whenever it was necessary for practical reasons to appoint members other than 
representatives on the Council, the Council consider inviting Members who 
were not members of the Council to nominate suitably qualified persons.” This 
resolution was adopted in plenary session by 34 votes to 8 with 9 abstentions. 
Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt and India submitted a joint draft in committee recom- 
mending that the Assembly note that special provisions existed in the con- 
stitutions of some of the specialized agencies and the regional commissions 
permitting non-self-governing and trust territories to become associate members, 
subject to the approval of the administering member concerned. As amended 
by Denmark, Norway, India and Cuba, the draft continued to “commend” the 
practice and invited the Trusteeship Council to examine the possibility of asso- 
ciating the inhabitants of the trust territories more closely with its work and to 
report the results of its examination of this problem to the seventh session of the 
General Assembly. This draft was adopted in committee by a vote of 33 to 4 
(Belgium, France, Netherlands, United Kingdom) with 4 abstentions (Austra- 
lia, Canada, Dominican Republic, New Zealand) and in plenary session by a 
vote of 41 to 5 with 5 abstentions. 

A joint draft, proposed by Argentina and Iraq and amended by the United 
Kingdom, India and Cuba was adopted in committee by a roll-call vote of 25 
to 14 with 11 abstentions. By the terms of this draft the General Assembly 
recognized that it would be in the interests of the Trusteeship Council if the 

% For text of the resolution, see document 1 For text, see document A/2061, cited 


A/2061, January 16, 1952. above. 
® Document A/PV.361, January 18, 1951. 
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experience of the non-permanent members generally were utilized, in the work 
of the Council’s subsidiary organs, after their rotation in office and noted spe- 
cifically that Italy for example, while not a Member had been associated with 
the work of the Council by reason of its position as Administering Authority 
and that the Council might associate Italy with the activities of its subsidiary 
organs “to the extent that the Council considers appropriate.” In plenary 
session the vote was 28 in favor, 18 against (Ethiopia, France, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Poland, Ukraine, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States, Australia, Belgium, Byelorussia, Canada, China, Costa Rica, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark) with 10 abstentions (Greece, Guatemala, Israel, Norway, 
Pakistan, Paraguay, Peru, Sweden, Turkey, Dominican Republic) and failed of 
passage for lack of a two-thirds majority. 

The fifth resolution presented by the committee concerned the Ewe and Togo- 
land unification problem. The original draft had been presented jointly by 
France and the United Kingdom™ and was later subject to eleven amendments. 
As amended the resolution was adopted by a vote of 35 to none with 12 absten- 
tions in committee and by a vote of 46 to none with 7 abstentions in plenary. 
By this resolution the General Assembly noted: 1) the objections raised by 
Togoland representatives to the arrangements by the administering authori- 
ties,“ on the grounds of their inadequacy as a means of solving the Ewe and 
Togoland unification problem, and their failure to ensure equitable and demo- 
cratic representation of all sections of the population; 2) the atmosphere of 
tension which appeared to exist in the territories as a result of the delay in arriv- 
ing at an adequate solution. The Assembly urged the two administering au- 
thorities and the peoples involved to exert every effort to achieve a prompt, 
constructive and equitable settlement of the problem and recommended: 1) that 
the administering authorities consult with the various parties before constituting 
the proposed joint council, with a view to devising satisfactory procedures for 
the election of representatives to the Council; 2) that the administering authori- 
ties extend the functions and powers of the joint council to enable it to consider 
all aspects of the Ewe and Togoland unification problem and make recommen- 
dations thereon; 3) that the Trusteeship Council devote more intensive attention 
to aspects of the problem; 4) that the Trusteeship Council at its tenth session, 
arrange for the despatch to Togoland of a special mission or for its next periodic 
visiting mission to devote sufficient time to the problem to study it thoroughly 
and to submit to the Council a detailed report including recommendations. The 
Trusteeship Council was to submit to the General Assembly at its seventh ses- 
sion a special report on the question. 

The draft submitted by Syria as amended by Iraq, Dominican Republic and 
India, on dissemination of information on the United Nations and the inter- 
national trusteeship system in trust territories was adopted unanimously both 
in committee and in plenary session. India submitted a draft on educational 


™ Document A/C.4/L.163. thorities’ memorandum, see International Organ- 
For summary of the administering au- ization, V, p. 761. 
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advancement in trust territories which was adopted in committee by 39 votes 
to none with 8 abstentions and in plenary session by 47 votes to none with § 


| 
| 


abstentions. “Attainment by the Trust Territories of the Objectives of Self. | 
Government or Independence” was the subject of a draft proposed by India, | 


Haiti, Lebanon, Philippines and Yemen. As amended the draft was adopted 
in committee by a vote of 38 to 7 with 6 abstentions and in plenary session by 
38 to 8 with 11 abstentions. This resolution invited the administering authority 
of each trust territory other than Somaliland to include’in each annual report 
information on: 1) measures, taken or contemplated, intended to lead the terr- 
tory in the shortest possible time to the objective of self-government or inde. 
pendence; 2) the manner in which the particular circumstances of the territory 
and its people and the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned were 
being taken into account; 3) the adequacy of the provisions of the trusteeship 
agreement in relation to the above factors; 4) the rough estimate of the time 
needed to complete one or more of the various measures meant to create the 
pre-conditions for the attainment by the territory of the objective of self-govern- 
ment or independence; 5) the period of time in which it was expected that the 
territory would attain self-government or independence. 

Unanimously in plenary session and in committee, note was taken of the 
report of the Council, the Assembly expressing its confidence “that the Trustee- 
ship Council, in a spirit of genuine understanding and co-operation, will con- 
tinue to contribute — and with increased effectiveness — to achieving the high 
objectives of the International Trusteeship System.” 


Information from non-self-governing territories: On January 18 the plenary 
session adopted with little or no opposition six draft resolutions prepared by 
the Trusteeship Committee.“ The drafts were based on the report of the 
Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter 
which had met from October 2 to 27, 1951. During its meetings the committee 
had paid special attention to economic conditions and development in non-self- 
governing territories; revision of the standard form;™ “factors which should be 
taken into account in deciding whether a territory is or is not a territory whose 
people have not yet attained a full measure of self-government,”” and discussed 
in addition social factors in economic development; education; technical assist- 
ance information on human rights; territories to which Chapter XI of the 
Charter applied; cessation of transmission of information; international collabo- 
ration in economic, social and educational matters. 

During general debate in the Trusteeship Committee, discussion was occa- 
sionally bitter, with the administering powers defending their policies and 
pointing out that improvements could not be made overnight, and the non- 
administering powers, for the most part, attacking the administrations. The 
Burmese delegate (U Tun Shein) commented that on certain questions of prin- 


103 Document A/PV.361, January 18, 1952. General Assembly, Official Records (6th 
11 For summary of action taken by the sixth session), Supplement No. 14. 

session on revision of the standard form, see 

International Organization, VI, p. 69. 
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ciple the non-administering powers were bound to differ from the administering 
states, not because they failed to recognize the sincerity of the latter but be- 
cause they approached the matter with a different premise — namely, that a 
colonial regime, however satisfactory, was no substitute for self-government. 
The representative of Liberia (Lawrence) observed that one power had ex- 
pressed the wish to report only every three years on the grounds that it was 
onerous to prepare the documentary material annually. Mr. Lawrence felt that 
if the responsibilities assumed by the administering power were a worry and a 
burden to it, it might perhaps be in the best interests of all concerned if that 
power surrendered its responsibilities to the United Nations. 

The eastern European position, as enunciated by the Ukrainian delegate 
(Demchenko) was even more critical. Mr. Demchenko felt that without ex- 
ception the administering powers were violating the principles of the Charter, 
depriving the population of their rights, opposing the creation of representative 
and democratic local organs, and subordinating the economies of the non-self- 
governing territories to those of the metropolitan countries. 

In addition to these general remarks, the question of the status of Irian, 
British Honduras, Falkland Islands, Cyprus, Morocco, Tunisia, and Aden was 
brought up with some countries claiming jurisdiction and others refuting the 
claim. 

Even more sharply divergent views were manifested when the discussion 
turned to political matters which many of the administering powers felt were 
not within the purview of the Trusteeship Committee. During the discussion, 
in fact, the French delegate walked out of the meeting because he felt the 
whole debate was unconstitutional. The Iraqi delegation submitted a draft 
resolution stating that the committee was empowered to discuss political mat- 
ters and political aspects in regard to non-self-governing territories and the 
Uruguayan delegation subsequently submitted a modified version by which the 
committee would resolve that “discussion of political questions concerning the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, and expression of views thereon, constitute a 
legitimate exercise of the right of free speech and opinion vested in representa- 
tives." Neither of these drafts were voted upon, however, as the chair decided 
that there were political matters which were so closely linked to economic 
problems affecting the territories that the latter could not be discussed without 
reference to the former. 

The question of what constituted independence, at what stage a country was 
ready for self-government, and who should decide — the United Nations or 
the administrating power — was debated at some length in committee. Four 
distinct views became apparent in discussion: 1) the administering powers 
maintained that it was up to them to decide when a territory was ready for 
self-government and when information on the territory should no longer be 
submitted; 2) some representatives felt that independence was actual disasso- 


inne Document A/C.4/L.140, November 23, 7 Document A/C.4/L.141, November 23, 
51. 1951. 
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ciation with the former administering power; 3) others maintained that it was 
up to the United Nations to decide when a territory was ready for and what 
constituted self-government; and 4) still others took the view of the representa. 
tive of the Philippines (Ingles) who felt that a territory could become self. 
governing even though it had not achieved independence; a territory could | 
attain self-government as a result of association with an administering powe 
but that association should follow on an agreement freely entered upon by the 
people, and not on a unilateral decision by the administering power. 

On December 3 by a vote of 36 to 0 with 9 abstentions on a joint propos) 
by Denmark, Pakistan, Venezuela and Guatemala, the Trusteeship Committee 
established a subcommittee to study the factors which should be taken into 
account in deciding whether a territory was or was not a territory whose people 
had not yet attained a full measure of self-government. The subcommittee re. 
ported back on December 22 that the essential factors to be taken into account 
were: 1) political advancement of the population sufficient to enable them to 
decide upon the future destiny of the territory with due knowledge; 2) opinion 
of the population freely expressed by informed and democratic processes as to 
the status or change in status which they desired. In addition, the report listed: 
1) legislative representation without discrimination on the same basis as other 
inhabitants and regions; 2) citizenship without discrimination on the same 
basis as other inhabitants. Other criteria mentioned concerned international 
status and internal and self-government. The report concluded with a draft 
resolution providing that the General Assembly should: 1) take as a basis the 
list of factors drawn up by the subcommittee; 2) invite Members to transmit 
their views on the problem by May 1, 1952; 3) appoint an ad hoc committee 
of ten members to carry out further studies; 4) invite the ad hoc committee to 
take into account all information available and submit a report to the seventh 
session. The ad hoc committee was to begin its work one week before the 
opening of the 1952 session of the special committee. This resolution was 
adopted by the committee by a vote of 39 to none with 6 abstentions.™ 

A related problem, that of the question of cessation of transmission of infor 
mation on the part of the Netherlands for the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam 
was discussed in less detail by the committee. The Netherlands representative 
(Spits) insisted that those areas had achieved self-government after the coming 
into force of the Interim Orders and the new constitution. The committee 
was apparently not entirely convinced, however, for it adopted by a vote of 4l 
to none with 7 abstentions a draft proposed by Cuba, Denmark, India, Philip 
pines and the United States as modified by Venezuela and Iraq, providing for 
examination by the General Assembly during 1952 of the communication o 
the Netherlands government in the light of any report prepared by the ad hoc | 
committee and deciding that the question of the cessation of the transmission 
of information on Surinam and the Antilles should be included on the agents | 
of the next regular session. 





18 For report of the subcommittee, see document A/C.4/L.180, December 22, 1951. } 
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By a vote of 39 to 5 with no abstentions the committee adopted the dratt 
resolution recommended by the special committee concerning economic condi- 
tions and problems of economic development in non-self-governing territories” 
and by a vote of 43 to 2 with 2 abstentions approved a modified joint Burmese, 
Cuban, Ecuadorian, Egyptian, Indian draft providing for the association of non- 
self-governing territories as associate members. The special committee was 
to examine the possibility of associating the non-self-governing territories in its 
work and to report the results of its examination to the seventh session. 

By a vote of 45 to none with 3 abstentions the name of the Special Committee 
on Information Transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter was changed to 
“Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories” and finally, 
the Trusteeship Committee elected Ecuador and Indonesia to replace Mexico 
and the Philippines on the special committee.” 


Administrative unions affecting trust territories: Convinced that the admin- 
istering authorities by means of administrative unions, were pursuing a policy 
for the annexation of their trust territories, the Soviet Union in the Trusteeship 
Committee submitted a draft resolution recommending the establishment of 
legislative and administrative organs independent of any organs established as 
the result of union between trust territories and colonies. This position was not 
entirely without support in committee, but the draft was rejected by a vote of 
12 to 11 with 24 abstentions. 

India and the Philippines introduced a joint draft recommending that the 
Assembly should 1) note that the Trusteeship Council had not as yet been able 
to examine fully all the aspects of administrative unions; 2) note, further, that 
some of the recommendations of the Council had not been fully implemented; 
3) request the Council to complete its investigation and to submit to the seventh 
session a special report containing an analysis of each of the administrative 
unions to which a trust territory was a party. Brazil submitted an amendment 
to the joint draft adding at the end of the text a provision for the establishment 
of a committee on administrative unions to make a preliminary examination of 
the special reports prepared by the Trusteeship Council and to present its ob- 
servations to the seventh session of the Assembly. Many delegations felt that 
the establishment of an Assembly committee on administrative unions was 
totally unnecessary, but others felt that it was a method by which the Assembly 
would be able to give more than ordinary consideration to the question. The 
Brazilian amendment was adopted by 29 votes to 10 (Denmark, France, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Sweden, United Kingdom, United States, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada) with 8 abstentions and the amended joint draft was adopted 
by 83 votes to 7 (Netherlands, New Zealand, United Kingdom, United States, 
Australia, Belgium, France) with 7 abstentions.™ 


For text of the resolution, see document 10 For rapporteur’s report, see document A/ 
A/2057, January 15, 1952; for text of the 2057, cited above. 
measures recommended by the special com- 11 For rapporteur’s report, see document A/ 
mittee, see General Assembly, Official Records 2062, January 16, 1952; for committee discus- 
(6th session), Supplement No. 14. sion, see General Assembly, Fourth Committee, 


Official Records (6th session), p. 303-311. 
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In plenary session on January 18, the Soviet Union reintroduced its draf 
resolution, but it was rejected by a vote of 16 to 13 with 26 abstentions.” The 
joint draft was adopted by a vote of 36 to 8 with 11 abstentions.” 


Information on the implementation of Trusteeship Council and General As. | 
sembly resolutions relating to trust territories: With no objection in plenary seg. | 


sion and by a vote of 48 in favor, none opposed, and Belgium abstaining in the 
Trusteeship Committee, a resolution was adopted: 1) observing that in certaip 
cases effect had not yet been given to all Trusteeship Council and Genem| 
Assembly recommendations and resolutions applicable to trust territories; 2) 
observing that the action taken by the Trusteeship Council did not give effec 
to the wishes of the General Assembly; 3) expressing the hope that the admin. 
istering authorities which had not yet given effect to all such recommendations 
and decisions would implement them as speedily as possible and inform the 
Trusteeship Council of the steps taken or proposed; 4) requesting the Trustee. 
ship Council, in order to enable the General Assembly to have clearly at it 
disposal all the knowledge necessary for the fulfillment of its duties, to include 
in each case in its report such conclusions as it might deem necessary regarding 
the action taken by the administering authority and regarding the measures 
which should be adopted.” 


Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories: Unanimously in the 
plenary and committee sessions a draft resolution proposed by Burma, India, 
Syria and Yemen, as amended by Guatemala, Dominican Republic and the 
United States was adopted. By this vote the Assembly recommended that the 
Trusteeship Council consider inviting the appropriate specialized agencies, par 
ticularly the Food and Agriculture Organization and the International Labo 
Organization, as well as other experts if necessary to assist it in its study on the 
rural economic development of the trust territories.” 


Abolition of Corporal Punishment in Trust Territories: Two draft resolution 
were submitted in the Trusteeship Committee on this subject one by Brazil and 
France and the other by the Dominican Republic. The delegation of th 
Dominican Republic withdrew its draft and submitted sections of it as a 
amendment to the joint draft which was subsequently considered by a sub 
committee. The subcommittee, in turn, submitted a joint draft resolution rec 
ommending that the General Assembly should: 1) note that measures had 
been taken to reduce the number of offenses to which corporal punishment was 
applied; 2) note the arguments presented by the administering authorities t 
explain why this penalty had not yet completely disappeared; 3) express the 
opinion that these considerations should not prevent the complete abolition 
corporal punishment in the territories where it still existed; 4) urge that cor 

1122 Document A/2063, January 16, 1952. report, see document A/2059, January 15, 1952; 

13 Document A/PV.361, January 18, 1952. for discussion in committee, see General At 

14 For summary of action taken by the Gen- sembly, Fourth Committee, Official Records 
eral Assembly during the fifth session, see Inter- (6th session), p. 292, 295, 303, 317. 


national Organization, V, p. 153. 116 Documents A/PV.361, January 18, 195% 
115 For text of the resolution and rapporteur’s and A/2058, January 15, 1952. 
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ral punishment should be completely abolished as a disciplinary punishment 
in all prisons of the territories where it still existed; 5) recommend that the 
authorities enforce immediately the new legislation with a view to replacing 
corporal punishment in all cases by methods of modern penology; 6) repeat its 

vious recommendations and urge administering authorities concerned to 
comply with them without delay. 

In committee the draft was adopted by a vote of 45 to none with 5 absten- 
tions (Australia, Belgium, Canada, New Zealand, United Kingdom) and in 
plenary on January 18 by a vote of 48 to none with 4 abstentions.™ 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters 

United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: With no discussion in plenary ses- 
sion, the Assembly took note of the annual report of the United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Board for the year ended December 31, 1950 and of the supple- 
mentary report as of May 31, 1951.” 


United Nations Telecommunications System: The Secretary-General re- 

rted’” that he was unable for the moment to report any positive results on the 
establishment of a United Nations Telecommunications System. While no de- 
velopments had taken place with respect to radio broadcasting facilities, 
progress had been made in the development of point-to-point facilities between 
missions in the field on the one hand, and Geneva and Bangkok on the other, 
through the use of equipment already owned by the United Nations. By using 
normal commercial channels between New York and Geneva, a high proportion 
of United Nations traffic beyond Geneva, with various field missions and with 
Bangkok was now being carried on a United Nations system at a substantially 
kss overall cost than would otherwise have to be borne by the United Nations 
budget. Discussion in the Administrative and Budgetary Committee was con- 
cerned, for the most part, with the development of point-to-point communica- 
tion facilities and the view was expressed that while there could be no objection 
to the establishment of communication facilities within a mission area or 
between mobile units, the development of extensive point-to-point facilities 
should not be undertaken without specific authorization of the General Assem- 
bly. It was agreed that a further report should be submitted through the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions on the basis 
of which the Administrative and Budgetary Committee would review the situa- 
tion at a later meeting. The Soviet Union objected to the use by the United 
Nations Secretariat, through the Field Service, of communications facilities for 
the servicing of certain political missions which it felt had been illegally con- 
stituted. By 41 votes to 5 with no abstentions the committee recommended to 
the General Assembly that it take note of the report.” By a vote of 46 to none 
with 5 abstentions, the plenary session on January 12, approved the draft.™ 


™ Documents A/2060, January 15, 1952; 19 For text of the Secretary-General’s report, 
A/PV.361, January 18, 1952. see document A/1919. 
"8 Documents A/2053, January 10, 1952 and 1220 Document A/2054, January 10, 1952. 


A/PV.360, January 12, 1952. 221 Document A/PV.360, January 12, 1952. 
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Coordination between the United Nations and specialized agencies; concen. 
tration of efforts and resources: By 37 votes to none with 8 abstentions, the 
Joint Second, Third and Fifth Committee adopted an amended Philippine draft 
resolution expressing the hope that further development by ECOSOC of proce. 


dures adopted in the current year might increase the efficiency of the economic | 


and social activities of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. A joint 
draft resolution by Australia and the United States was adopted by 18 votes to 
6 with 15 abstentions. This draft requested 1) the Secretary-General to con. 
tinue to assist ECOSOC by making to the Council and to its functional and 





regional commissions suitable suggestions as regards priorities and coordination | 


of programs and to give estimates of the time required to complete projects, 


2) ECOSOC and its commissions to focus attention upon the results achieved | 


in relation to expenditure for economic and social activities and to indicate the 
duration of its authorization of each project so as to ensure that no short-term 
activities became a continuing and permanent activity without a thorough ex- 


amination of the size and efficiency of the service concerned. A joint draft by | 


Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France and the United States accepted after some 
amendments, by a vote of 37 to none with 1 abstention, requested the Secre. 
tary-General after consultation with the executive heads of the specialized 
agencies and the principal organs of the United Nations to prepare a basic 
annual pattern of United Nations conference activities in Geneva and New York 
for submission to the seventh session. 

A draft submitted by the United Kingdom concerning review by ECOSOC 
of its procedures by examining the relative priority and financial implication 
of new projects, after some amendment was accepted by a vote of 19 to 4 with 
abstentions. In plenary session on February 4, these drafts were accepted by 
votes varying from the unanimous to 45 in favor, 5 against with 2 abstentions.” 


Coordination between the United Nations and specialized agencies: By a 
vote of 40 to 0 with 7 abstentions the Joint Second and Third Committee agreed 
to take note of Chapter VIII excepting sections 1 and 5 of the ECOSOC report 
During discussion of the item, Israel claimed that it was unable to benefit from 
the regional offices of WHO, FAO, ICAO and UNESCO because these offices 
were based in Egypt. Israel had been systematically excluded from all regional 
conferences held in Arab states and those states had refused to participate in 
meetings outside their territories in which Israel was represented. The Arab 
states’ attitude was a flagrant violation of the Charter and of the constitutions | 
of the specialized agencies. Speaking for the Arab states, the Lebanese repre 
sentative (Azkoul) replied that Israel should first fulfill its obligations to the 
United Nations, particularly in regard to the Palestine refugees before complait- 
ing about the other states.™ 


Organization and operation of the Economic and Social Council and its com- | 


122 For committee report, see document A/ Assembly, Joint Second and Third Committee, 
2107, February 1, 1952. Official Records (6th session), p. 5-8. 
123 For discussion in committee, see General 
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missions: In the Joint Second and Third Committee a Philippine draft as 
amended by Syria was adopted by 16 votes to 15 with 16 abstentions. This 
draft expressed the opinion that the Economic, Employment and Development 
Commission should be indefinitely continued and invited ECOSOC to recon- 
sider at its next session, its decision to discontinue the commission.™ 

A draft proposed by Haiti and amended by the Soviet Union was adopted 
by a vote of 32 to 9 with 7 abstentions. This draft authorized the Subcommis- 
sion on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities to 
continue its work so that it might complete its mandate and convene a session 
in 1952. The plenary session on February 4 approved this draft by a vote of 
31 in favor, 10 against with 13 abstentions. 

A draft submitted jointly by the Dominican Republic and Iraq requesting the 
Economic and Social Council to reconsider its previous decision so that the 
Commission on the Status of Women could continue to meet annually was 
adopted in committee by a vote of 38 to 7 with 3 abstentions and in plenary 
session by a vote of 40 in favor, 10 against with 4 abstentions.™ 


Budget estimates for the financial year 1952: Department of Public Informa- 
tion: By a vote of 42 in favor, 5 against with 7 abstentions, the plenary session 
approved a recommendation of the Administrative and Budgetary Committee 
approving the basic principles of the report of the subcommittee on the work 
of the Department of Public Information and recommending that the Secretary- 
General be guided in framing the budget estimates for 1953 by the basic princi- 
ples. The subcommittee, established by the Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee, had formulated the following principles: the Department of Public 
Information should primarily assist and rely upon the services of existing official 
and private agencies of information, educational institutions and non-govern- 
mental organizations. It should not engage in “propaganda” and should under- 
take positive informational activities that would supplement the services of 
existing agencies. Towards these ends the department should establish and 
maintain a system of information centers on an adequate regional and/or lin- 
guistic basis and should provide services in these main fields: press, publica- 
tions, radio, television, films, graphics and exhibitions, public liaison and 
reference. The press and other agencies of information should be given the 
fullest possible direct access to the activities and official documentation of the 
organization wherever organs and agencies of the United Nations were at work. 
The General Assembly, on the recommendation of the Secretary-General or on 
its own initiative, should consider from time to time the desirability of establish- 
ing an ad hoc committee to report on the manner in which the information 
policy and program of the United Nations was being implemented. 

In the Administrative and Budgetary Committee there was some difference 
of opinion on the report of the subcommittee. The Syrian delegation felt that 

For discussion and decisions of the Eco- 13 For committee report, see document A/ 
nomic and Social Council concerning its work 2113, February 2, 1952. 


and commissions, see International Organiza- 
tion, VI, p. 89. 
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where possible the degree of economy and efficiency in the planning of futur 
operations and in future budget estimates for public information purpose 
should be increased. Some delegations felt that consideration of the report and | 
of the basic principles should be deferred until the seventh session. The 
representative of the Soviet Union stated that his delegation could not approve 
the basic principles on the grounds that there was no need to revise the 194 | 
recommendations of the Technical Advisory Committee and that the change | 
proposed would merely serve to justify and expand United Nations information | 
activities and increase the expenditure. Notwithstanding these objections, how. | 
ever, a joint draft by Egypt and the Union of South Africa : as amended by 
Pakistan was adopted by a vote of 35 to 5 with 8 abstentions.” 





Budget estimates for the financial year 1952: In a supplementary report t | 
the General Assembly, the Administrative and Budgetary Committee recom. 
mended authorization of expenditures for the financial year 1952, supplemented | 
the resolutions taken on December 21 on unforeseen and extraordinary expenses | 
and on the working capital fund and adopted a resolution on control and limite | 
tion of documentation. On February 4 these recommendations were confirmed | 
by the plenary session.’ | 


Other administrative and budgetary matters: The Assembly unanimously took | 
note of the annual report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board," 
without objection authorized the continuation of the activities of the Negotia- 
ting Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds;” continued the Headquarter 
Advisory Committee with the same membership; adopted a new set of perma- 
nent staff regulations;” liquidated the International Institute of Intellectud 
Cooperation transferring its assets to UNESCO.™ 








Legal Matters 


Reservations to Multilateral Conventions: By a vote of 32 to 17 with 5 absten | 
tions the plenary session on January 12, 1952 adopted a draft recommended by 
the Legal Committee by a vote of 23 to 18 with 7 abstentions. This resolution 
recommended that organs of the United Nations, specialized agencies and states 
should, in the course of preparing multilateral conventions, consider the inser 
tion of provisions relating to the admissibility or non-admissibility of reserva | 
tions and to the effect to be attributed to them, and recommended to all states 
that they be guided in regard to the Convention on the Prevention and Punish: | 
ment of the Crime of Genocide by the advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice. The Secretary-General was requested, in relation to reserva: | 


————— 


tions to the convention on genocide, to conform his practice to the advisory 
126 For report of the Administrative and Bud- 28 Document A/2053, January 10, 1952. | 
getary Committee, see document A/2022/Add.2, 129 Document A/2086, January 28, 1952. | 
February 2, 1952; for report of the subcommit- 19 Document A/2106, January 31, 1952. | 
tee, see document A/C.5/L.172. 131 Document A/2108, February 1, 1952. 
127 Document A/2022/Add.1, February 2, 8 Document A/2109, February 2, 1952. | 
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opinion and in respect for future conventions concluded under the auspices of 
the United Nations of which he was the depository to 1) continue to act as 
depository in connection with the deposit of documents containing reservations 
or objections without passing upon the legal effect of such documents; and 2) 
communicate the text of such documents relating to reservations or objections 
to all states concerned, leaving it to each state to draw the legal consequences 
from such communications.” A series of Netherlands amendments was rejected 
in plenary in votes ranging from 29 to 20 with 5 abstentions to 24 to 23 with 
8 abstentions. These amendments would have requested the International Law 
Commission to consider the question again, in view of the “widely divergent 
views” expressed in committee; would have requested the Secretary-General 
“pending further action by the General Assembly” to follow his prior practice 
with respect to the receipt of reservations to conventions and with respect to 
the notifications and solicitations of approval, “all without prejudice to the legal 
effect of objections to reservations to conventions.” The International Law 
Commission would be requested to give further examination to the topic of 
reservations to multilateral conventions, when preparing its codification of the 
law of treaties.™ 

The resolution adopted in plenary and recommended by the Legal Commit- 
tee was originally a United States draft as amended by Lebanon, Egypt, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen, United Kingdom, Venezuela, Argentina and Bel- 
gium, and was adopted by a vote of 23 to 18 with 7 abstentions. 

Discussion of reservations to multilateral conventions in committee revolved 
around the report of the International Law Commission™ and the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of Justice on the reservations to the conven- 
tion on genocide.” 

The question resolved itself into three problems: 1) the effect of objections 
to reservations in the case of the genocide convention; 2) the practice to be 
followed concerning reservations to conventions to be drafted in the future; 
and 3) the practice to be followed with respect to reservations and objections 
to them in the case of existing conventions other than the genocide convention. 
Three distinct points of view were expressed: Some agreed with the Inter- 
national Court of Justice that a reserving state could be regarded as a party to 
a convention if its reservation was compatible with the object and purpose of 
the convention. In this case, every state should be consulted on the question 
of compatibility. Others supported the solution proposed by the International 
Law Commission that a reservation was admissible only if none of the previous 
signatories objected to it. This was actually the practice of the League of Na- 
tions under which the admission of reservations depended on the consent of 
all parties and it was the practice followed by the United Nations Secretary- 
General. The third method was the Pan American system, strongly defended 


™For text of the resolution, see document _ session), Supplement No. 9. For summary of 
4/2047, January 9, 1952. the work of the commission, see International 
™ Document A/2055, January 10, 1952. Organization, V, p. 730. 

™ General Assembly, Official Records (6th 1% See ibid., p. 194. 
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in committee by the Latin American delegations, with the exception of Brazil 
and Peru. Reservations were notified to the parties. If not accepted by them, 
the reservations could be upheld by the reserving state but they were not bind. 
ing on states objecting to them.™ 


Definition of aggression: By a vote of 30 in favor, 12 against with 8 absten. 
tions the plenary session on January 31 adopted a resolution transmitted by the 
Legal Committee which referred the defining of aggression to the seventh ses. 
sion. The preamble of the resolution stated that it was possible and desirable 
to define aggression “by reference to the elements which constitute it” and that 
it would be of definite advantage if directives were formulated for the future 
guidance of such international bodies as might be called upon to determine the 
aggressor. These two clauses barely passed in plenary session by votes of 29 
to 24 (France, Greece, Iceland, India, Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, Peru, Sweden, Turkey, United King- 
dom, United States, Venezuela, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Costa Rica, Denmark) with Honduras and Thailand abstaining; and by 29 votes 
to 23 with Thailand, France and Honduras abstaining.™ 

These close votes were due to the feeling on the part of many delegations 
that a complete definition of aggression was both impossible and undesirable, 
A definition of aggression would always be artificial because it would inevitably 
leave out some possible cases of aggression and at the same time include certain 
acts which, if considered in their proper context, would not really constitute 
aggression at all. Three points of view were maintained in committee and were 
the basis of almost the entire discussion: that a definition was impossible; that 
aggression should be defined immediately; and that the definition should be 
postponed until the General Assembly had adopted the draft Code of Offences 
against the Peace and Security of Mankind. The Soviet Union was the advo- 
cate of the second view and submitted a draft by which a state should be 
declared the attacker in an international conflict which first committed one of 
the following acts: 1) declaration of war against another state; 2) invasion by 
its armed forces, even without a declaration of war, of the territory of another 
state; 3) bombardment by its land, sea or air forces of the territory, or deliber- 
ately attacking the ships or aircraft of another state; 4) the landing or penetra- 
tion of its land, sea or air forces inside the boundaries of another state without 
the permission of the government of the latter, or the violation of the conditions 


of such permission; 5) naval blockade of the coasts or ports of another state; | 


6) support of armed bands organized in its own territory which invaded the 
territory of another state, or refusal, on being requested by the invaded state, 
to take in its own territory any action within its power to deny such bands any 








ie 


aid or protection. In addition, the proposal provided a series of reasons which | 


137 For records of committee discussion, see 138 General Assembly, Official Records (6th | 
General Assembly, Sixth Committee, Official session), p. 444. 
Records (6th session), p. 69-107; for rap- 
porteur’s report, see document A/2047, Jan- 
uary 9, 1952. 
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could not be used as justification for attack. The Chinese representative (Hsu) 
also considered that a definition of aggression was both possible and desirable 
and wanted to define it as follows: aggression was a crime against the peace 
and security of mankind and consisted of the illegal employment, open or other- 
wise, of force, armed or otherwise, by a state against another state. Among 
other acts it included: 1) waging of war, declared or undeclared, general or 
limited; 2) arming of organized bands or of third states for offence against a 
state marked out as a victim; 3) planting of fifth columnists in a victim state 
or promoting subversion against its political and social order. 

Amendments to the Soviet draft were submitted by Colombia™ and Egypt 
and a joint draft was submitted by France, Iran and Venezuela proposing that 
the General Assembly study the question of defining aggression when it exam- 
ined the draft Code of Offences against the Peace and Security of Mankind 
and requesting Member states, when transmitting their observations on the 
draft code to give in particular their views on the problem of defining aggres- 
sion. Amendments to this draft were submitted by India,“ Colombia,” Syria, 
and orally by Belgium, Lebanon and Egypt. The draft resolution submitted by 
Bolivia also enumerated the acts which should be considered as aggressive by 
states committing them. 

The first paragraph of the Colombian amendment to the joint draft was 
adopted by 28 votes to 14 with 6 abstentions and the first part of the Syrian 
amendment was adopted by 25 votes to 24 with 1 abstention. The amended 
joint draft as a whole was adopted in committee by 28 votes to 12 with 7 ab- 
stentions. The other draft resolutions were not voted upon.™ 


Ways and means for making the evidence of customary international law 
more readily available: A joint draft resolution submitted by Israel and the 
United Kingdom, as amended by Egypt, France, Canada and India was ac- 
cepted by the Legal Committee by a vote of 31 to 5 with 2 abstentions. This 
draft was the result of the feeling of many delegations that the study of the 
preparation of certain publications be continued but that no final decision on 
them should be taken at present. The draft instructed the Secretary-General 
to continue his studies on the best methods for securing for the United Nations 
the required material on national legislation and requested him to submit to 
the seventh session a report containing detailed plans as to the form, contents, 
and budgetary implications of the possible publication of: 1) a United Nations 
juridical yearbook; 2) a consolidated index to the League of Nations Treaty 
Series; 3) a list of treaty collections supplementary to those already existing; 
4) a volume containing a répertoire of the practice of the Security Council.” 
On February 1 the plenary session adopted the resolution by a vote of 34 in 
favor, 5 against with 1 abstention. 


8 Document A/C.6/L.210. 444 For report of the committee, see document 
Document A/C.6/L.213. A/2087, January 29, 1952. 
™! Document A/C.6/L.212. 43 For committee report, see document 
2 Document A/C.6/L.214. A/2089, January 29, 1952. 


8 Document A/C.6/L.215. 
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Review of the Statute of the International Law Commission: The Inter. 
national Law Commission, in reviewing its statute, recommended that its mem. 
bers to be elected in 1953 be able to devote full time to the work of the 





commission, that the statute be amended to provide that no member might 
exercise any political or administrative function, or engage in any other profes 
sional occupation, and that the commission be placed on a full time basis. 
When discussing the matter in the Legal Committee of the Assembly, however, 
most delegations felt that the time had not yet come to make fundament 
changes in the commission’s statute. Accordingly a Venezuelan draft by whic) | 
the Assembly decided not to take any action until it had acquired further ex. | 
perience of the functioning of the commission, was adopted by 34 votes to none 
with 8 abstentions. This decision was confirmed by the plenary session o 
January 31 by a vote of 41 in favor, none against with 7 abstentions.“ 


Application of the Headquarters Agreement to representatives of non-gover. 
mental organizations: A Polish amendment to a joint draft by France and Iran | 
would have added to the draft two paragraphs: one drawing the attention of | 
the United States to the necessity of taking measures for the strict observance 
of the Headquarters Agreement; and the second requesting the Secretary. 
General to continue to give assistance to representatives of non-government 
organizations in facilitating transit to or from sessions of the General Assembly 
and its committees. Poland and the other eastern European countries felt that 
non-governmental organizations having consultative status had an unlimited 
right to send representatives to the General Assembly and its committees when 
ever they thought it appropriate. 

The revised draft by France and Iran, adopted by 33 votes to 5 with 2 ab 
stentions, however, limited the right of attendance of representatives of nop 
governmental organizations. Under the terms of the draft these representatives 
upon the request of ECOSOC or its Committee on Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations, would be permitted to attend public meetings of the General Assembly 
whenever economic and social matters were discussed which were within the 
competence of the Council and the organization concerned. In addition, the 
Secretary-General was requested to continue to give assistance to represents- 
tives of such organizations in facilitating transit to or from sessions of the 








General Assembly and its committees. This draft was adopted in plenary by 
a vote of 40 in favor, 5 against with 1 abstention. 


Designation of non-Member states to which a certified copy of the Revised | 
General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes shall be com- 
municated by the Secretary-General for the purpose of accession to this act | 
On this subject, Belgium submitted a draft resolution in which it was proposed | 
to request the Secretary-General to transmit a certified copy of the revised 


446 For report of the International Law Com- "For committee report, see document | 
mission, see General Assembly, Official Records A/2088, January 29, 1952. 
(6th session), Supplement No. 9. 48 For report of committee, see documetl 


A/2093, January 30, 1952. ' 
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general act to each non-Member state “which is or hereafter becomes” an active 
member of one or more of the specialized agencies. This draft followed the 
view of some delegations that if a copy of the act were communicated to non- 
Member states it would become possible to extend the procedure of pacific 
settlement of international disputes and that this communication would actually 
dono more than give effect to articles 43 and 46 of the act. Other representa- 
tives, opposing this view, felt that Member states which had not themselves 
become parties to the act could hardly invite non-Member states to become so 
and, furthermore, there was nothing to prevent non-Member states from agree- 
ing to arbitral or judicial proceedings for settling their international disputes. 
The draft submitted by the United Kingdom had evolved from this latter view 
and was adopted by the committee by a vote of 24 in favor, 13 against with 5 
abstentions. This draft, pointing out that only three Members had become 

ies to the act, deferred further consideration of the matter until at least ten 
Members had become parties. The resolution was adopted in plenary session 
on February 1 by a vote of 32 in favor, 6 against with 1 abstention.” 


Regulations to give effect to Article II, Section 8 of the Headquarters Agree- 
ment between the United Nations and United States: A draft resolution, sub- 
mitted by Iran, was accepted by the Legal Committee by a vote of 38 to none 
with 1 abstention and by the plenary session by a vote of 42 in favor, none 
against, no abstentions. This resolution took note of the headquarters regula- 
tion on the United Nations social security system and approved the regulations 
on qualifications for professional or other special occupational services with the 
United Nations and on operation of services within the headquarters district.” 


Request of the government of China for revision of the Chinese text of the 
Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide: The 
delegations of Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine and the Soviet 
Union, refused to participate in discussion of this item as, in their view, the 
request for revision had not come from the lawful government of China. The 
Chinese delegation wished to defer consideration as the work of revision proved 
more difficult than had been expected. This wish, expressed in a draft by Iran 
was adopted in committee by a vote of 29 to none with five abstentions, and in 
plenary session by 34 votes in favor, none against, with 5 abstentions.™ 


Other Meetings 


Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War: The commission had been estab- 
lished by the fifth session of the Assembly to attempt settlement of the question 
of prisoners of the second world war, who several Members had charged had 
not been repatriated or otherwise accounted for. At its second session from 
January 22 to February 8, the three member commission invited the following 
governments to send representatives to its meetings: Australia, Belgium, France, 

“For report of the committee, see document 151 For report of committee, see document 


4/2090, January 29, 1952. A/2092, January 29, 1952. 
™ Document A/2091, January 29, 1952. 
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Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Soviet 
Union, United Kingdom and the United States. Of these governments, only 
the Soviet Union failed to reply to the invitation. Except for the opening meet. 
ing at which the representatives expressed their support of the commission's 
work, the meetings were held in private. The agenda included: 1) examination 
and evaluation, in the light of information made available to the General Assem- 
bly at its fifth session, of the information furnished by governments; 2) further 
steps to be taken by the commission deriving from this examination; 3) request 
by the United States for assistance in arranging for and facilitating the repatria- 


tion of formerly interned Peruvian-Japanese civilians.” | 


United Nations Technical Assistance Conference: During a two-day confer- 
ence in Paris on February 5 and 6, 51 of the 81 countries attending the con. 
ference pledged the equivalent of $18,802,000 to the expanded program of 
technical assistance in 1952. The four major contributions were made by the 


United States, Canada, Australia and Switzerland and depended on whether 
or not the total amount finally pledged reached the target figure of $20,000,000, | 


Sweden increased its 1951 contribution four times, Colombia doubled its con- 
tribution, the Norwegian contribution was 60 percent larger than the preceding 
year and Denmark and Indonesia also increased theirs. The United Kingdom 
reduced its contribution. 

The delegation of the United States was authorized to make a final pledge 
of $11,400,000 with the understanding that the pledge would be increased 
accordingly as other governments increased their pledges or as other pledges 
were forthcoming between February 7 and April 15. Switzerland pledged 
1,000,000 Swiss Francs provided this contribution be proportionately reduced 
if the amount of subscription did not reach $20,000,000. The Canadian con- 
tribution depended on whether or not the target was reached; if it were the 
Canadian contribution for the second period would be $850,000, if $19,500,000 
were contributed, the Canadian contribution would be $800,000 and if 
$18,500,000 were reached, the Canadian contribution would be $700,000. The 











Australian government made a pledge of one percent of all contributions with 


a supplementary contribution for the second half of the year of 0.3 percent. 
This was subject to the condition of payment in non-convertible Australian cur- 
rency and to determination by the government whether facilities and goods 
sought could be made available. 

In a resolution adopted unanimously on February 7, the conference stated 
that continuation and extension of the technical assistance programs of the | 


United Nations and specialized agencies were of basic importance to economic } 


development and to effective international cooperation in raising standards of 
living in underdeveloped countries. The resolution urged that contributions 
for the second financial period of the expanded program’s operation be made | 
available as soon as possible and further confirmed the financial arrangements | 
as authorized by the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, and | 
the Final Act of the United Nations Technical Assistance Conference of 1950.” 


2 Document A/AC.46/6, December 27, 188 For records of the conference, see doct- 
1951. ments A/CONF.3/PV.1-3. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from its 569th meeting 
on December 19, 1951 to its 572nd meeting on January 31, 1952. During 
December the President of the Council was the representative of Ecuador 
(Quevedo) and during January, the representative of France (Chauvel). While 
the India-Pakistan question was being discussed the representative of India 
was present at the meetings. In addition to its other work the Council offi- 
cially terminated the Conventional Armaments Commission in view of the 
Assembly’s sixth session decision to establish a Disarmament Commission.’ 


India-Pakistan Question 


Reporting for the second time’ to the Security Council, the United Nations 
Representative for India and Pakistan (Graham) stated that since November 10, 
he had concentrated on trying to narrow the differences on three fundamental 
points: 1) the fixation of a definite period for demilitarization; 2) the scope 
of demilitarization and the quantum of forces to remain at the end of the 
demilitarization period; and 3) the day for the formal induction into office of 
the plebiscite administrator. Of the twelve proposals for an integrated plan 
of demilitarization, Mr. Graham had reported on October 15 that the two 
governments had agreed on four of them; in his report of December 18 he was 
able to report agreement on four more. Mr. Graham suggested that the re- 
maining four paragraphs be changed to state that the process of demilitarization 
be completed on July 15, 1952, that the paragraphs specifically referring to 
what forces be withdrawn be softened to state that there “will remain on each 
side of the cease-fire line the lowest possible number of armed forces based in 
proportion on the number of armed forces existing on each side of the cease- 
fire line on 1 January 1949.” Agreement could not be reached on when the 
plebiscite administrator should be appointed. The Indian government insisted 
that he be appointed as soon as conditions in the state, on both sides of the 
cease-fire line permitted a start being made with the arrangements for a plebi- 
scite and that to appoint the administrator before he could function effectively 
would be premature. The government of Pakistan, on the other hand, empha- 
sized the importance of appointing the administrator to office as much in 
advance of the final day of demilitarization as possible.’ 

At the Security Council meeting on January 17, the Soviet representative 
(Malik) charged that the chief obstacle to the settlement of the Kashmir prob- 
lem was United States and United Kingdom interference in the affairs of 
Kashmir with the purpose of converting it into a protectorate and introducing 

* For summary of the Assembly’s decision, see *For Mr. Graham’s report, see document 
this issue, p. 227. S/2448, December 19, 1951. 


*For summary of Mr. Graham’s first report, 
see International Organization, VI, p. 79. 
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Anglo-American troops in order to make it a strategic and military base on the 


frontier of the Soviet Union. Mr. Malik claimed that Kashmir’s constitution] | 


status could be determined without outside interference and by a constituent 
assembly democratically elected by the Kashmir people.‘ 

It was pointed out to Mr. Malik that his proposed solution was one which 
had been agreed upon four years ago and that the problem was one of in 
menting it. Without a vote on January 31, the Council, with the exceptioi, 
the Soviet Union, agreed that in keeping with earlier resolutions, the Unite; 
Nations representative for India and Pakistan was authorized, without any 
fresh decision by the Council, to continue his efforts to fulfill his mission and 
to submit his report, which the Council hoped would be final, within two 
months.” 


Palestine Question 


On January 22, the Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan notified the Secretary-General and Security 
Council that “Jewish acts of aggression against life and property inside Jordan 
territory have recently increased in number.” Despite the decision of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission that the responsibility lay with Israel, the violations con- 
tinued. In addition, Jordan maintained that “all the Jewish attacks are being 
perpetrated by regular troops.” 

Replying to this charge, the representative of Israel (Eban) reported that on 
January 24 the Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice Commission had held a meeting 
in Jerusalem to consider a series of incidents which had occurred on the fron- 
tier. The commission had decided that Jordan had been responsible for 59 
violations and Israel for one. In addition, discussions were held on the ques- 
tion of Arab infiltration across the armistice line, which had been the cause of 
many serious incidents. 

As well as refuting the Jordan charges, Mr. Eban complained to the Security 
Council that Syria had violated Article 2 (4) of the Charter in a speech made 
before the Ad Hoc Political Committee of the Assembly on January 22. Mr. 
Eban charged that the Syrian representative (Shukairy) had threatened the 
destruction of Israel by force." 


Tunisian Question 

Nearly three months after the item on Morocco had been deferred by the 
sixth session of the General Assembly,* the governments of Afghanistan, Burma, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Saudi-Arabia, Syria and Yemen on February 1 requested that the 
Tunisian question be brought to the attention of the Security Council. These 
governments expressed “their deep concern over the alarming news of military 


* Document S/PV.570, January 17, 1952. ™ Document $/2502, January 29, 1952. 
5 Document S/PV.572, January 31, 1952. 8 See International Organization, VI, p. 61. 
® Document S/2486, January 23, 1952. 
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intervention and the arrest of popular leaders, which actions, in their opinion 
cgastitute a threat to international peace and security.” 

' On April 2, twelve of these governments requested that the Security Council 
place the matter on its agenda. The request included a complaint that France 
had used “repressive measures” to stifle the growing nationalist movement in 
Tjejaia and had flouted the will of the Tunisian people by exerting pressure 
a aidi Mohammed el-Anin Pasha, Bey of Tunis, to replace his ministers with 
ynother cabinet. The twelve nations maintained that negotiations with the 
French government had failed to resolve the situation and “as long as the popu- 
lar will is suppressed in this manner, there is little prospect of a peaceful settle- 
ment between the people of Tunisia and the French authorities.”” 


Membership 


By telegram dated December 29, 1951 the Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam recalled its request for admission to the United Nations and reaffirmed its 
acceptance of the obligations of the Charter. At the same time, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs protested “energetically against the steps taken by the 
French government to obtain the admission to the United Nations of the self- 
styled ‘government’ of the puppet ‘Bao Dai,’ who is merely the tool of the 
French ‘colonialists’ and who is in no way representative of the people of Viet 
Nam. Any request for admission to the United Nations by the self-styled 
‘zovernment’ should therefore be regarded as null and void.” 

On December 22, 1951, the Prime Minister of the Republic of Korea re- 
quested once again the admission of the Republic of Korea as a Member of 
the United Nations.” 


Korea 


While both the north Korean-Chinese and the Unified Command delegations 
exchanged charges of needless delay and obstructionist tactics, the Korean 
truce negotiations passed the December 27, 1951 deadline for the cease-fire 
agreement without any substantive progress being made on the two outstand- 
ing points of disagreement: 1) the manner and timing of the exchange of war 
prisoners; and 2) the terms for the enforcement of an armistice.” On Janu- 
ary 2, the Unified Command submitted a proposal which offered to forego the 
earlier insistence on aerial observation behind the cease-fire line if the commu- 
nist delegation would agree to certain provisions, including the limitation on 
airfield construction in north Korea to civilian fields. The proposal also in- 
cluded the following formula for the exchange of war prisoners: 1) prisoners- 
of-war who elected repatriation would be exchanged on a one-for-one basis 
until one side had exchanged all such prisoners held by it; 2) the side holding 


® Document $/2508, February 1, 1952. 13 For a summary of the earlier phases of the 
” New York Times, April 3, 1952. Korean truce negotiations, see International 
™ Document $/2466, January 3, 1952. Organization, VI, p. 84. 


™ Document $/2452, December 22, 1951. 
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the remaining prisoners would exchange those electing repatriation on a one- 
for-one basis for the civilians interned by the other side and also electing 
repatriation, with the proviso that prisoners-of-war so exchanged would be 
paroled on the condition that they would not again bear arms against the side 
releasing them; 3) all prisoners-of-war not electing repatriation would be re- 
leased from that status, subject to the condition that the individual would not 
again bear arms in the Korean conflict; 4) all remaining civilians of either side, 
who, at the time of the signing of the armistice, were in territory controlled by 
the other side would be repatriated if they so elected; and 5) delegates of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross would be allowed to interview al] 
prisoners-of-war and all interned civilians at the points of exchange. The 
communist delegation rejected the formula on January 3 and a later Unified 
Command communiqué revealed that, during the January 7 meeting of the 
armistice enforcement subcommittee, the north Korean—Chinese delegation 
had not responded to the proposal regarding airfield limitations.” 

The deadlock continued throughout January, with a Unified Command state- 
ment of January 23 commenting on the position on airfield construction as 
follows: “In the continued absence of a statement of intent from the Commu- 
nists . . . it can only be assumed by the Unified Command that the Communists 
mean to prolong the Korean war and create an unacceptable threat to the se- 
curity of the Unified Command ground forces during the armistice.”” The 
only development on the prisoners-of-war-issue was an agreement “in principle” 
on the establishment of a joint military staff committee to work out safeguards 
for prisoners-of-war camps during the fighting. The agreement had been pre- 
ceded by north Korean—Chinese charges that United Nations planes had raided 
a prisoner-of-war camp near Kandong on January 14, 1952. A statement by 
the Unified Command, having conceded that United Nations planes had been 
in the area on the night in question, pointed out that the communists had vio- 
lated every provision in the Geneva Convention on protection of prisoners-of- 
war camps by: 1) never disclosing the exact location of their 11 war prisoner 
camps; 2) not marking the camps as required under the convention; and 3) by 
not keeping the camps out of combat zones and away from military targets.” 

The Pan Mun Jom talks were advanced when, early in February, the follow- 
ing developments took place: 1) the north Korean—Chinese delegates agreed 
to the Unified Command suggestion that discussions begin immediately on the 
final item on the truce agenda — “recommendations to the governments con- 
cerned on both sides”; 2) the subcommittee on exchange of war prisoners 
reached agreement on: the priority to be given to exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners; the establishment of Pan Mun Jom as the initial exchange point, 
with other exchange points to be provided if necessary; the data to be ex- 
changed on prisoners who had died in captivity; the right of displaced civilians 
on either side to return to their homes if they desired; and 3) the north Korean- 


4 United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 72. 16 Ibid. 
8 Ibid., p. 113. 
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Chinese delegates dropped their earlier claim to five islands situated in the 
Yellow Sea, off Ongjin Peninsula.” The communist delegation submitted a 
nine-point proposal on prisoners-of-war providing, among other things, for: 
1) a parole clause, similar to an earlier Unified Command suggestion, which 
would stipulate that no returned prisoners would again participate in the 
Korean conflict; and 2) the admission of both the International Red Cross and 
the north Korean—Chinese national Red Cross to the prisoners-of-war camps 
to assist in the repatriation measures.” At the first plenary meeting on the 
“recommendations to governments” issue, attended by full delegations from 
each side, the communist delegation suggested a high-level, governmental con- 
ference to be convened within three months after the armistice and to deal 
with such problems as: withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea; peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question; and “other questions relating to the peace 
in Korea.” 

On February 17, it was announced that the Unified Command had accepted 
the communist proposal for recommendations to the governments concerned 
after the communist delegation had agreed to substitute “etcetera” for the 
original phrase, “other questions relating to the peace in Korea.”” The head 
of the Unified Command delegation (Admiral Joy) specified, however, that the 
acceptance was contingent on recognition of the facts that “foreign Forces” 
meant “non-Korean forces” and that the word “etcetera” was not construed as 
to relate to matters outside of Korea. Stipulating that staff officers would not 
be empowered to make any substantive change or addition to the accepted 
draft of the recommendations to be made to the governments, the Unified Com- 
mand agreed that staff officers of both sides would complete the necessary 
mechanical details for incorporating the recommendations into the armistice. 
Meanwhile, in the subcommittee considering measures of truce enforcement, 
there was no agreement on the three neutral countries to be chosen by each 
side — and acceptable to both sides — to take part in the inspections behind the 
lines to ensure that no fresh forces or weapons were brought in during the 
cease-fire. The Unified Command had accepted the north Korean—Chinese 
nomination of Poland and Czechoslovakia, but had rejected the nomination of 
the Soviet Union. On February 19, the communist delegation informed the 
Unified Command that rejection of the Soviet Union was unjustified and that 
it declined to accept the Unified Command's objection.” In regard to the ex- 
change of prisoners, further accord was reached when, on February 13, a com- 
promise proposal was adopted which established 60 days as the period during 
which both sides would return their prisoners-of-war after the signing of an 
armistice.” 

On February 23, after weeks of inconclusive discussion, the north Korean- 
Chinese delegation accepted the Unified Command’s figure of 35,000 as a limit 
for personnel rotation each month after the signing of the armistice, but held 

" Tbid., p. 202. * Ibid., p. 229. 


18 Ibid. 21 [bid. 
® Ibid. 2 Tbid., p. 254. 
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firm on their earlier demand that the number of entry ports on each side 
through which troops might enter or leave should not exceed five. The Unified 
Command had progressively reduced the number of entry ports it desired from 
twelve to six and no further progress was made on that issue during the period 
under review.” Moving to break the deadlock over the nominations for the 
truce supervisory commission, the Unified Command suggested that the num- 
ber of neutral observer states to be selected by each side be reduced from 
three to two — with the communist delegation withdrawing its nomination of 
the Soviet Union and the Unified Command withdrawing its nomination of 
Norway. The move would have left Poland, Czechoslovakia, Sweden and 
Switzerland as the states constituting the supervisory commission. On February 
27, however, the communist delegation stated that its stand on the inclusion 
of the Soviet Union remained firm and, since the Unified Command replied 
that its objection to the Soviet Union was “firm, final, and irrevocable”, this 
issue also hung in a deadlock at the end of the period under review.” 

On February 27, the truce negotiators discussing the repatriation of war 
prisoners agreed to return the whole issue to the subcommittee level. The 
north Korean—Chinese delegation had remained adamant on their contention 
that all war prisoners should be returned to each side, while the Unified Com- 
mand had insisted throughout that repatriation should be on a voluntary basis. 
It was apparent from Unified Command communiqués that no great progress 
could be made on the question until the issue of voluntary versus forced repa- 
triation was solved. By February 29, it was the only paragraph relating to 
prisoners-of-war on which the subcommittee had been unable to give final 
wording. But new difficulties became manifest when, on March 1, the Unified 
Command charged that the communist delegation had repudiated its agreement 
of December 29, 1951, and January 1, 1952, to exchange supplementary data 
on prisoners of war. The Unified Command protested that, while it was uni- 
laterally obligated to give a detailed accounting for some 44,000 persons which 
it had reclassified as civilian internees, the communists had denied any respon- 
sibility to account for some 53,000 former Republic of Korea soldiers admitted 
to have been captured. It was also charged that the communist rejection of 
the Unified Command's proposal to exchange sick and wounded prisoners im- 
mediately was unjustifiable. At the end of the period under review there were 
new recriminations and charges of bad faith, with the Unified Command stating 
that “our side has serious doubts as to whether it is worthwhile to continue our 
attempts to reach further agreements.” 


Disarmament Commission 


The first meeting of the Disarmament Commission, held in Paris, adopted its 
rules of procedure, which according to the General Assembly resolution estab- 
lishing the Commission, were to be those of the former Atomic Energy Com- 


2 Ibid., p. 267. % Ibid., p. 279. 
% Ibid. 
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mission with any necessary modifications. The agenda of the second meeting, 
held in New York on March 14 consisted of two items under the heading of 
organization: 1) the resolution of the Assembly on the regulation, limitation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces; 2) the resolution of the Assem- 
bly on measures to combat the threat of a new world war and the texts of 
Soviet proposals.” 

Following adoption of the agenda, the United States representative (Cohen) 
suggested a five-point program of work,” not necessarily to be considered in 
the following order: 1) disclosure and verification; 2) methods of calculating 
and fixing over-all limits and restrictions on all armed forces and all armaments; 
3) development of agreed national programs, by negotiation among states un- 
der the auspices of the Commission, and the allocation within the respective 
military establishments of the permitted national armed forces and armaments; 
4) methods of implementing and enforcing the disarmament program; 5) pro- 
cedure and timetable for giving effect to the program. 

The representative of the Soviet Union (Malik) questioned whether the 
United States intended to support the proposal for the reduction of armaments 
and charged that during the years the question had been before the United 
Nations, the United States had undeviatingly pursued a single purpose: to 
secure the submission of information on the armaments and armed forces of 
other states while at the same time keeping the information about its own 
atomic weapons secret, and to prevent by all means the adoption of the USSR 
proposals relating to the prohibition of atomic weapons and the establishment 
of strict international control. In addition Mr. Malik charged that the United 
States had used bacteriological weapons in Korea. For six more meetings this 
charge was the subject of accusations by the Soviet Union and denials by the 
United States supported by all the other delegations. “Furthermore,” Mr. Cohen 
stated, “the Secretary of State of the United States has asked the International 
Red Cross to investigate these charges so that their falsity may be known. We 
have asked for an impartial investigation, and if the representative of the Soviet 
Union is interested in the facts it is our hope that he will use his influence to 
see that an impartial body such as the International Red Cross is given the 
opportunity to investigate and ascertain the facts.”"* It seemed to Mr. Cohen 
that the Soviet representative was more eager to precipitate a propaganda fight 
over disarmament than to labor in good faith to work out concrete and prac- 
tical plans for disarmament. 

Mr. Malik reiterated his own plan of work which also consisted of five major 
points: 1) prohibition of atomic weapons, reduction of armaments, and provi- 
sion of information on armaments; 2) consideration of the question of violation 
of the prohibition of bacteriological warfare, banning the use of bacteriological 


*For text of the Assembly resolution estab- “For text of the United States program of 
lishing the Disarmament Commission see docu- work, see document DC/3, March 14, 1952. 
ment A/2025; for summary of discussion in the 78 Document DC/PV.2, March 14, 1952. 


Assembly on both resolutions, see International 
Organization, VI, p. 59, and this issue, p. 227, 
233, 
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weapons and the calling to account of those who violated the ban; 3) prepara- 
tion of a draft convention for presentation to the Security Council; 4) prepara- 


tion of provisions for the establishment within the framework of the Security | 


Council of an international control organ; 5) the right of the international con- 
trol organ, with a view to the establishment of an appropriate system of 
guarantees for the observance of decisions on the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the reduction of armaments, to carry out inspection on a continuing basis, 
without the right to interfere in the domestic affairs of states.” 

At the following meeting Mr. Malik continued to maintain his contention 
that the United States plan was nothing but an attempt to substitute an empty 
and false proposal on the collection of information on armaments for the deci- 
sion to prohibit the atomic weapon and reduce armaments. Mr. Malik also 
repeated at some length his charges of bacteriological warfare in Korea, 
“Poison gases, deadly bacteria,” Mr. Malik charged, “and missiles and devices 


for spreading them, are being produced in special military units and secret | 


laboratories in the United States.” The International Red Cross Committee, he 
felt, was not competent to carry on an investigation because it was not inter- 
national and during the war had not attempted to stop the crimes committed 
in German concentration camps. The Disarmament Commission was the 
competent United Nations organ to consider the question.” 

The French representative (Moch) presented a third plan of work whereby 
disarmament would be discussed as follows: 1) disclosure and verification of 
all armaments, including atomic, and all armed forces; 2) regulation of all 
armaments and armed forces including a) elimination of atomic weapons and 
the control of atomic energy necessary to ensure such elimination, b) elimina- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction and control necessary to ensure such 
elimination, c) limitation and balanced reduction of all other armaments and 
of all armed forces, and the control necessary; 3) procedure and timetable 
giving effect to the disarmament program. Of these, the first two could be 
discussed simultaneously.” 

To Mr. Malik, however, the plan was unacceptable as he felt that it was 
substantially the same as that of the United States. After again bringing up 
his accusations of bacteriological warfare committed by the United States in 
China and Korea by means of insects, spiders and wild birds infected with 
deadly bacteria, fleas, infected pork, crows, bacteriological shells, mosquitoes, 
ants, grasshoppers, duck and goose feathers, “a poisonous white substance and 
a yellow powder”, infected flies in parcels, the chairman (Johnson, Canada) 
ruled the Soviet representative out of order, as the Commission was not the 
proper forum in which to make or discuss specific charges of that kind. Mr. 
Malik protested energetically against the ruling, claiming that the chairman | 
did not have the right to silence a representative and to make it impossible to | 


*® For text of the Soviet plan of work, see *® Document DC/PV.6, March 26, 1952. 
document DC/4, March 19, 1952. 31 Document DC/PV.7, March 26, 1952. 
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para- quote facts in his statement. The ruling was upheld, however, by 11 votes in 

‘para- favor and 1 against. 

curity | | The proposed plan of work submitted by the Soviet Union was rejected by 

| con- 9 yotes to 1 with 2 abstentions (France, Pakistan), the French plan was 

m of | adopted by 11 votes in favor with 1 against (Soviet Union) and the United 

apons States plan was not voted upon. The question of whether to establish two 

basis, working groups which would meet alternately to discuss paragraphs 1 and 2 
of the French plan and whether the sessions would be private, was deferred 

ntion | until the following meeting.” 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The second part of the thirteenth session of the Economic and Social Coun. 
cil was held in Paris from December 18 to 21, 1951 to consider work plans 
and provisional agenda for 1952.’ It was decided to include on the 1952 
agenda the question of Japan’s admission to ECAFE as an associate member, 
as proposed by Pakistan, and to exclude other items — the problem of stateless. 
ness, the plight of survivors of concentration camps and the reports of the 
Council’s Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor. A Soviet proposal to hold a 
single session during 1952 was adopted by a vote of 7 to 4 with 3 abstentions, 
This session, the fourteenth, was scheduled to begin on May 13. 


The special session of the Council requested by the General Assembly reso- | 


lution of February 5, 1952, which was to precede the eighth session of the 
Commision on Human Rights, was scheduled to meet on March 24, 1952 and 
was to be called the first special session of the Economic and Social Council’ 
The agenda for this session consisted of recommendations which had been made 
by the sixth session of the General Assembly with regard to the International 
Covenant on Human Rights.’ 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: A draft annual report‘ for 
the period March 1951 to February 1952 covered a review of the work of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East and its relations with other 
agencies during that period. The last four sections of the report were to be 
prepared during the eighth session of the commission. Some of the achieve- 
ments noted in the report were: 1) the establishment of an Inland Transport 
Committee and a Subcommittee on Electric Power, in accordance with deci- 
sions of the commission at its seventh session; 2) the convening of approxi- 
mately eleven meetings; and 3) advice and assistance given in the fields of 
industry, trade and finance, inland transport, flood control and research and 
statistics. Relations with the United Nations Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion and other agencies were reported to be closer and more extensive. The 
director general of TAA and the executive secretary of ECAFE had made a 
tour of several Asian countries in the fall of 1951 to appraise current technical 
assistance operations and to discuss future aid. ECAFE and FAO had jointly 
made a study on the use of firewood as locomotive fuel and had cooperated on 
projects covering: cottage and small-scale industries; shortages of trained per- 


sonnel; plans for a seminar on power alcohol; manufacture of DDT and other | 


1For notes by the Secretary-General on the 5 For summary of discussions on this subject 
basic program of the Council for 1952, see docu- _in the General Assembly, see this issue, p. 249. 
ment E/2158, December 10, 1951. 4Document E/CN.11/L.21, November 29, 
2 Document E/INF/49, March 38, 1952. 1951. 
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medical requirements; marketing and distribution surveys; and trade between 
the ECAFE region and Europe. Both the Bank and the Fund had assisted 
in the preparation of papers for the working party on Mobilization of Domestic 
Capital, and cooperation had continued with ILO, UNESCO, WHO, ICAO, 
the Interim Commission for the International Trade Organization and SCAP. 

The commission held its eighth session in Rangoon, Burma from January 29 
to February 8, 1952 to review the work done during the past year and to plan 
its work program for the coming year. This session, attended by delegates from 
fourteen member states and eight associate members, unanimously adopted a 
resolution introduced by Pakistan recommending that Japan be included as an 
associate member of the commission. The commission discussed the reports 
and recommendations submitted by committees on industry and trade and 
inland transport, and took the following action: 1) approved resolutions urging 
speedier deliveries of machinery and other capital equipment needed for in- 
dustrialization of the area, in view of the concern of some representatives that 
the program of industrialization would be further retarded by rearmament re- 
quirements elsewhere; 2) approved a request urging increased deliveries of 
pig iron and steel products and a decision to convene a regional conference on 
mineral resources in 1952; 3) requested special consideration by the General 
Assembly, ECOSOC and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment of the need for financial aid on development projects in underdevel- 
oped areas; 4) endorsed the resolutions of the General Assembly, ECOSOC and 
FAO on agrarian reform and urged governments to take immediate appro- 
priate steps to carry out reform measures; 5) suggested that the Technical 
Assistance Administration consider a center to train engineers in the develop- 
ment of water resources; 6) recommended that the second regional conference 
on trade promotion — to convene in 1953 — make plans to increase exports of 
the Asian countries; 7) made decisions concerning a third conference of statis- 
ticians to be held in 1953 or 1954; 8) called for implementation of the recom- 
mendations made by the Inland Transport Committee; and 9) unanimously 
accepted the invitation of the Indonesian government to hold the ninth session 
in Bandoeng.’ The commission also discussed the invitation of the Philippine 
government to establish ECAFE headquarters in Manila but took no action 
since this was a matter for decision by the General Assembly." 

The Committee on Industry and Trade, which opened its fourth session in 
Rangoon on January 18, 1952, had on its agenda reports from: 1) the Working 
Party on Cottage and Small-Scale Industries, which held meetings at Bangkok 
from April 23 to 25 and recommended a thorough study of the ceramics indus- 
try, assistance from or establishment of pilot plants by TAA, dissemination of 
technical information and a survey of research and training institutes;' 2) the 
joint ECAFE/ILO/UNESCO working party which convened from August 26 
to 30 at Bangalore, India to discuss problems of technical training and shortages 


‘United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 234. T Document E/CN.11/1&T/52. 
*Ibid., p. 98. 
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of trained personnel;* 3) the Subcommittee on Electric Power which held its 


first session in Rangoon from January 11 to 14;° 4) the joint ECAFE/UNICEF;, 
WHO/FAO working party on DDT and medical supplies which met in Bang. 


kok on August 6;" 5) the fourth session of the Subcommittee on Iron and Stee! | 


which convened in Rangoon from January 15 to 17;" 6) the Regional Confer. 
ence on Trade Promotion;” and 7) the Working Party on Mobilization of Do. 
mestic Capital, attended by 53 specialists, which met in Bangkok on November 
20 to discuss ways to increase domestic capital for the economic development 
of the Asian countries. Among recommendations included in the Industry 
and Trade Committee’s report to ECAFE were a study on development of 
Asian lignite resources and increased deliveries of pig iron and steel products 
by supplier countries.“ 

A meeting of the Working Party on Standard International Trade Classifica- 
tion, sponsored jointly by the ECAFE Secretariat and the Statistical Office of 
the United Nations, took place from January 7 to 12 in Bangkok.” 

The Inland Transport Committee held its first session in Bangkok from De- 
cember 17 to 22 and made a survey of proposals, submitted by expert work. 
ing groups on railways” and inland water transport”, which had as their object 
the improvement of Asian transport conditions on roads, railways and inland 
waterways.” The railway experts had met in Bangkok from December 11 to 15 
and had recommended the establishment of a training center in railway opera- 
tion and signalling for Asian countries.” The experts on inland waterways had 
made an inspection tour of Burma, India, Pakistan and Thailand and then had 
visited several European countries and the United States to study modern ves- 
sels, equipment and operational methods. 


Economic Commission for Europe: Mrs. Karin Kock (Sweden) was unani- 
mously re-elected chairman of the Economic Commission for Europe at the 
Commission’s seventh session which opened in Geneva on March 3, 1952.” 


Two items slated for discussion were 1) the general economic situation in | 


Europe and 2) reports from the ECE committees on their activities. 

As the basis for the discussion on European economic trends the commission 
had before it the Secretariat’s Economic Survey of Europe in 1951 which con- 
tained analyses on the general economic situation, demand and supply in Euro- 


yean industry and agriculture, international trade and payments, the struggle 
I } pa} | 


against inflation, economic developments in the Soviet Union, and the European 
coal problem.” 


8 Document E/CN.11/1&T/53, November 12, % Document E/CN.11/STAT/WP.1/INF/1, 


1951. November 15, 1951. 
® Document E/CN.11/I&T/55, January 15, Document E/CN.11/TRANS/64/Rev.1, 
1952. December 19, 1951. 





10 Document E/CN.11/I1&T/56, November 6, 
1951. 

11 Document E/CN.11/1&T/57, 
1952. 

122 For summary of this conference, see Inter- 
national Organization, VI, p. 93. 

13 Document E/CN.11/I&T/63, November 23, 
1951. 

14 United Nations Press Releases EC/1056 and 
EC/1058. 


January 17, 


1% Document E/CN.11/TRANS/75, December 
20, 1951. 

18 United Nations Press Release EC/1045. 

19 Document E/CN.11/TRANS/70, December 
15, 1951. 

2°» New York Times, March 5, 1952. 

21For brief résumés of each chapter, see 
United Nations Press Releases ECE/GEN/132- 
136, or United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 185, 
265. 
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Although all of the ECE committees had submitted reports,” those which 
had been most active during the period were the committees on coal, electric 

wer and transport. At its eighth session held in Paris from October 1 to 3, 
1951, the Committee on Electric Power had unanimously adopted two recom- 
mendations: one to facilitate transfers of electric power between European 
countries and the other to facilitate the hydro-electric development of frontier 
lakes and rivers.” In addition, electric power experts from eleven countries 
had met on November 14 and 15 to initiate studies on joint international action 
to promote the electrification of rural areas in an efficient and economic way.” 
A study undertaken at the request of the Committee on Electric Power had 
been published in January 1952 with the title, Legal Aspects of Hydro-Electric 
Development of Rivers and Lakes of Common Interest.” 

ECE’s Ad Hoc Working Party on Contract Practices in Engineering had met 
in Geneva from January 14 to 19, 1952, to continue work on clauses in contracts 
for the sale of European engineering equipment.” 

Seventeen members had attended meetings of the ECE Coal Committee on 
December 10 and 11 and January 25 and 26. Unable to come to an agreement 
on the distribution of coal and coke for the first quarter of 1952, the committee 
had unanimously adopted a resolution requesting coal exporting countries to 
take into account as far as possible the Secretariat proposals for distribution.” 

In the field of transport a group of experts had met in December to arrange 
for studies to be carried out on problems of transport costs and accounting re- 
lating to European rail, water and road transport.” Fourteen countries and 
thirteen international organizations were represented at the eighth (special) 
session of the ECE Inland Transport Committee which convened in Geneva 
from January 7 to 11 to seek agreement on the coordination of European trans- 
port. On January 10, delegates from Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland had signed two draft inter- 
national conventions to facilitate the crossing of frontiers for passengers and 
baggage, and for goods carried by rail.” 


Economic Commission for Latin America: Since the Economic and Social 
Council at its thirteenth session had decided to postpone the fifth regular session 
of the Economic Commission for Latin America until February 1953, the 
Council decided to call a meeting of a committee of the whole to adopt the 
annual report to the Council, to review the work program for 1951-1952 and 
approve the work program and priorities for 1952-1953, and to deal with any 
other matters requiring immediate action. The meeting of the committee of 
the whole, attended by representatives of eighteen member states, convened in 
Santiago, Chile from February 11 to 15, 1952. The first item on the com- 


=For reports of the activities of the ECE 76 United Nations Press Release ECE/IND/7, 
committees, see document E/ECE/142, Jan- February 7, 1952. 
uary 28, 1952. 7 Tbid., ECE/COAL/42, January 28, 1952. 
% United Nations Press Release ECE/ELEC/ % Ibid., ECE/TRANS/35, December 3, 1951. 
7, October 8, 1951. 2? For text of the conventions, see documents 
* Ibid.,. ECE/ELEC/9, November 23, 1951. E/ECE/137, January 17, 1952 and E/ECE/ 
* Document E/ECE/136, January 1952. 138, January 17, 1952. 
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mittee’s agenda” was approval of the progress report” presented by the execu- 
tive secretary giving a detailed account of the work of the secretariat since the 
fourth session held at Mexico City in June 1951. With regard to technical 
assistance activities, the committee discussed arrangements for the establish- 
ment of the ECLA Center for Economic Development and recommended that 
the secretariat assist governments in preparing requests for technical aid on 
surveys of mineral resources. In view of the shortage of newsprint and printing 
paper, the committee asked the executive secretary of ECLA to continue his 
studies on pulp and paper in Latin America and to coordinate his work with 
that of UNESCO. The committee was given a progress report on the economic 
integration of Central American countries and on the coordination of activities 
between ECLA and the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. In a 
discussion of work priorities for the coming year the committee decided to con- 
tinue studies on monetary and fiscal policies with regard to economic develop- 
ment and on domestic capital formation as well as three ad hoc secretariat 
studies on technological research, purchasing power of foreign exchange bal- 
ances and operation of the Free Zone of Colén in Panama. Two new studies 
were also endorsed: one on transport facilities and one on the development of 
energy. 


Economic and Development Matters 


Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business Practices: At its first meeting held 
in open session, on January 29, 1952, the Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive 
Business Practices elected Ingvar Svennilson (Sweden) as chairman and Juan F. 
Yriart (Uruguay) as vice chairman.” Subsequent meetings were held in closed 
session. The committee had before it proposals submitted by the United States 
concerning the work of the committee which suggested that members be pre- 
pared to state their views on the wording of Chapter 5 of the Charter for an 
International Trade Organization as the basis for international agreement on 
this subject. This would enable the committee to agree on those aspects which 
were generally acceptable and to recommend an agenda embodying the remain- 
ing points. Furthermore, the delegates were requested to have on hand in- 
formation concerning restrictive business practices and steps taken by states 
to cope with them.” 


Statistical Commission: The Subcommission on Statistical Sampling of the 
Statistical Commission opened its fifth session at Calcutta on December 19, 
1951. Discussion at the meetings was concerned with sampling techniques 
and uses.” 


% Document E/CN.12/AC.16/1/Add.1, Dec- cil resolution establishing this committee, see 
ember 31, 1951. See also United Nations, Bul- International Organization, VI, p. 95. 


letin, XII, p. 235. 33 Document E/AC.37/L.1, December 27, 
*% Document E/CN.12/AC.16/2/Rev.1, Jan- 1951. 
uary 25, 1952. * Document E/CN.3/Sub.1/31/Rev.1, 


%2United Nations Press Release EC/1061, March 3, 1952. 
January 29, 1952. For a summary of the Coun- 
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The Second Regional Meeting of European Statisticians, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Statistical Commission and ECE, took place in Geneva from 
September 17 to 21, 1951. The delegates conducted their work in two work- 
ing parties, one concerned with questions relating to international trade sta- 
tistics and the other dealing with basic industrial statistics and indices of 
production. The members of the conference felt that a third meeting should 
be held as soon as possible to discuss, among other things, “methods of measur- 
ing changes in the price level in inflationary conditions, and methods of meas- 
uring labour costs.” The Secretary-General was requested to arrange for the 
convening and agenda of a third meeting after consultation with participating 
countries.” 

Another statistical conference, organized jointly by the Technical Assistance 
Administration, the Statistical Office of the United Nations, the International 
Monetary Fund and the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, with the cooperation of the Inter-American Statistical Institute, con- 
vened in Panama City, Panama from December 3 to 15, 1951.” The subject 
of the conference was external trade and balance of payment statistics. 


Social Matters 


Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press: The fifth ses- 
sion of the Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press con- 
vened in New York on March 3, 1952, with twelve members participating. 
Mahmoud Azmi Bey (Egypt) served as chairman. After incorporating sug- 
gestions by several members of the group, the subcommission, on March 14, 
adopted by a vote of 7 to 0 an international code of ethics for journalists.” 
Members from the United States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union 
abstained from voting and the two Latin American members were absent.™ 


Concentration Camp Survivors: Pursuant to Council resolutions concerning 
survivors of concentration camps,” the Secretary-General transmitted to the 
Federal Republic of Germany case histories of 74 victims of “scientific” experi- 
ments in Nazi concentration camps to enable the Federal Republic to take steps 
to compensate and assist these survivors.“ 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund: An autumn meet- 
ing of the Executive Board of the International Children’s Emergency Fund 
was held in Paris from November 8 to 10, 1951. During this session the total 
funds available for allocation were increased to $7,935,600 by pledges made 

5 Document E/CN.3/CONF.2/1, September ditional informaton on this session will appear 


28, 1951. in the August issue of International Organiza- 
% Document ST/STAT/CONF.1/L.21/Rev.1, _ tion. 


December 15, 1951. 
* For text of the draft code, see this issue, 
p. 343. For a tabular comparison of amend- 


ments proposed by members, see document E/ 
CN.4/Sub.1/L.10, March 7, 1952. 
33 New York Times, March 15, 1952. Ad- 


“ For summaries of previous Council decisions 
in this matter, see International Organization, V, 
p. 552; VI, p. 100. 

* United Nations Press Release SOC/1272. 
For background information on this subject, 
see United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 270. 
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by governments at the meeting. The board noted that emergency allocations 
of $908,000 had been approved by mail poll vote in September for cod-liver 
oil to Germany and Greece, raw materials for children’s winter clothing to 
Germany, cloth for Korean refugee children and mothers, and skimmed milk 
to Yugoslavia. A report of the Executive Director was considered which pointed 
out that of allocations made to China from 1947 to 1949 a sum of $6,762,000 
remained unused. In view of the great demands on UNICEF and the limited 
resources available, the board considered this unwise and adopted a resolution 
requesting the Executive Director to report again at the spring session on the 
status of allocations to China. UNICEF assistance approved by the board at 
this session for 43 child-care programs in 23 countries and territories, and for 
Palestine refugee mothers and children, was apportioned in the following man- 
ner: maternal and child welfare, $595,000; control of diseases affecting children, 
$2,277,000; international training and research, $330,000; milk conservation 
and feeding programs, $980,000; and emergencies, $1,255,000; in addition to 
$571,000 for projects financed from unprogrammed balances. The allocation 
of $500,000 for production of DDT for anti-malaria campaigns in Egypt and 
India was approved by the board although some members expressed reserva- 
tions on this assistance, believing that there were more appropriate agencies 
for financing in this field.“ 

In addition, the board 1) reaffirmed the principle that funds contributed by 
UNICEF be matched by local funds, except in case of emergency; 2) requested 
the working group on the creation of a general advisory-fund-raising-committee 
to continue with its work; 3) decided that unspent balances in approved coun- 
try programs should revert to the area reserve or the general resources of the 
Fund; 4) requested the Executive Director to present a paper at the next 
session of the program committee on policy regarding assistance for local costs 
of training; 5) paid tribute to the work of the joint enterprise in anti-tubercu- 
losis BCG campaigns; 6) discussed plans for the 1952 meeting of the Joint 
UNICEF/WHO Committee on Health Policy; and 7) authorized the Executive 
Board for 1952 to convene in 1951 to elect officers and set the time for the 
first session in 1952." 

At the meeting authorized above, held on November 12, 1951, the Executive 
Board elected Adelaide Sinclair (Canada) chairman of the Board and decided 
to hold only one session in the first half of 1952, tentatively scheduled for the 
month of April, the exact date to be set by the chairman after consultation with 
the administration.” 


Permanent Central Opium Board for 1951: Two sessions of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board were held in 1951 — June 5 to 8 and November 1 to 6 — 
and three were planned for 1952, in view of the increase in the number of 
narcotic drugs subject to international control. 


* Document E/ICEF/184/Rev.1, December « Document E/ICEF/185, November 21, 
14, 1951. 1951. 
* Ibid. 
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The annual report of the board,” describing progress which had been made, 
noted that: all states which had been recently established were submitting the 
required statistics on narcotic drugs; fourteen drugs, including twelve synthet- 
ics, had been placed under international control; the production of crude 
cocaine in Peru had been made a state monopoly; and there had been only one 
case of an enforced embargo on a country for exceeding its import quota. On 
the other hand, the Iranian government had not yet explained the disappearance 
of huge amounts of raw opium in Iran in 1950, illicit traffic in diacetylmorphine 
had been discovered in Italy, licit consumption of certain drugs in Denmark had 
been unusually high, and the rapid expansion of synthetic drug manufactures 
was making the problem of control acute. 


Commission on the Status of Women: The sixth session of the Commission 
on the Status of Women opened in Geneva on March 24, 1952.* Items on the 
commission’s agenda included reports and discussion on 1) political rights of 
women, 2) nationality of married women, 3) status of women in public and 
private law, 4) educational opportunities for women, 5) equal pay for equal 
work for men and women workers, 6) participation of women in the work of 
the United Nations, and 7) the technical assistance program in relation to the 
status of women.“ 


Social Commission: The eighth session of the Social Commission was sched- 
uled to meet on May 12. Tentative agenda items included discussion on ad- 
visory social welfare services, rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, 
family and child welfare, report of UNICEF, training of social welfare per- 
sonnel, simplification of formalities and reduction of costs for migrants, housing 
and town and country planning, the world social situation, and the commission’s 
work program.” 


Administrative Matters 


Relations with and Coordination of Specialized Agencies: The Administrative 
Committee on Coordination held its twelfth session in Geneva on October 29 
and 30 and its thirteenth session in Paris on December 11, 1951. In its tenth 
report to the Economic and Social Council the committee reviewed the organi- 
zation of the Technical Assistance Board and prepared recommendations for 
consideration by the working party of the Technical Assistance Committee 
which was to meet in January. In an effort to strengthen the central structure 
of the board and to achieve greater concentration of effort and resources, the 
committee on coordination proposed: 1) the appointment of a full-time chair- 
man to execute TAB’s policy, coordinate and integrate the programs of the 


** Document E/OB/7, November 1951. convene the commission for one session every 
# Document E/CN.6/INF.2, February 8, year. (United Nations Press Release GA/66). 
1952. It should be noted that the General # United Nations Press Release SOC/1287, 
Assembly on February 4, 1952, resolved to re- March 6, 1952. 
quest the Council to reconsider its resolution on 5% Document E/CN.5/255, January 25, 1952. 
the commission with a view to continuing to 
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various agencies, and control the operation of the TAB secretariat; 2) improve- 
ment of coordination in the field; and 3) improvement in the organization and 
conduct of business. The remaining three parts of the report dealt with co- 
operation in United Nations emergency programs, especially Korea and the 
middle east, priority programs, long-range activities for children, and rehabili- 
tation of the physically handicapped, and administrative matters.” 


Other Matters 


Measures for International Economic Stability: Five experts, requested by 
the Secretary-General to study the problem of reducing the international im- 
pact of economic recessions and to formulate and analyze “practical ways” of 
coping with this problem, met in New York from August to October 1951. 
Their report, Measures for International Economic Stability, was the third in 
a series of major economic reports prepared by United Nations experts and was 
to be considered at the fourteenth session of ECOSOC. The experts presented 
three recommendations for international action: 1) international commodity 
agreements, 2) expanded long-term lending by the International Bank, and 
3) larger international monetary reserves.” 


5! Document E/2161, December 13, 1951. 2 United Nations Press Release EC/1048, 
January 9, 1952. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Case: On December 20, 1951, at the request of the Im- 
perial Government of Iran, the Court granted a one month extension of the 
time-limit (to February 11, 1952) for the deposit of Iran’s counter-memorial 
or preliminary objection." On February 11, the government of Iran deposited 
with the Registry of the Court a document entitled “Preliminary observations: 
refusal by the Imperial Government to recognize the jurisdiction of the Court”. 
As a result of the Iranian objection, which was presented in accordance with the 
conditions laid down by the rules of the Court, the proceedings on the merits 
were, as of that date, suspended. By an order of the same date, the President 
of the Court fixed March 27, 1952, as the time-limit granted to the United 
Kingdom to submit to the Court its written observations on the Iranian excep- 
tion.” 

Minquiers Case: In an order dated January 15, 1952, having reviewed the 
arrangements between the French and United Kingdom governments and the 
proceedings before the Court, the Court fixed as the date for the expiry of the 
time-limit for the filing of the memorial by the United Kingdom, March 6, 1952 
and for the filing of the counter-memorial by France, June 6, 1952. The Court 
also reserved the rest of the procedure for further decision.’ 


Ambatielos Case: In an order dated January 16, 1952, having noted that the 
United Kingdom had requested (January 8) a further extension of one month 
for the time-limit fixed for the presentation of its counter-memorial and noting 
that the Hellenic government had agreed to the extension (January 14), the 
Court extended the time-limit for the filing of the United Kingdom counter- 
memorial to February 15 and reserved the rest of the procedure for further 
decision of the Court.‘ 


Nottebohm Case: In an order dated January 26, 1952, having reviewed the 
proceedings in the case thus far, the Court fixed as follows the time-limits for 
the filing by the parties of the first two pleadings: for the memorial of the gov- 
ernment of the Principality of Liechtenstein, April 2, 1952; for the counter- 
memorial of the government of the Republic of Guatemala, July 12, 1952.° 


1 Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Case, Order of Dec- * Ambatielos Case, Order of January 16, 
ember 20, 1951; ICJ Reports 1951, p. 208. 1952; ICJ Reports 1952, p. 7. 
*ICJ Communiqué 52/1, February 11, 1952. 5 Nottebohm Case, Order of January 26, 1952, 
% Minquiers and Ecrehos Case, Order of Jan- ICJ Reports 1952, p. 10. 
uary 15, 1952; ICJ Reports 1952, p. 4. 
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II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Lending Activities of the Bank 


On January 11, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
made a loan of $29,700,000 for electric power development in Mexico. The 
loan was to be used to finance imports of equipment and materials needed to 
carry out seven major projects in the 1952-1955 construction program of 
Mexico's Federal Electricity Commission. The loan, made for a term of 25 
years and bearing interest at the rate of 4% percent per annum, was the third 
made to Mexico for power development, in support of that country’s current 
industrial and agricultural expansion. It was estimated that, together with the 
loans of 1949 and 1950, the loan would contribute to the near doubling of 
Mexico's electric generating capacity in a span of seven years. The joint bor- 
rowers were the Comision Federal de Electricidad, a government agency 
charged with the development of electric power, and Nacional Financiera, the 
official financing institution of the Mexican government. The loan was guaran- 
teed by the Mexican government.’ 

On January 23, the Bank loaned $2,500,000 to Peru, to be used to import 
the equipment needed to improve that country’s main port —the Port of 
Callao, located five miles west of Lima. It was estimated that the project, the 
total cost of which would be about $4,000,000, by providing modern facilities 
for handling general cargo and for the unloading and storage of the bulk grain 
which accounted for 80 percent of the cargo moving through the port, would 
speed up the turn-around time of ships, eliminate losses of grain from spillage 
and effect considerable savings in foreign exchange. The Peruvian govern- 
ment, which was to meet the balance of the costs from its own resources, agreed 
to the establishment of an autonomous port authority to be placed under the 
direction of a qualified and experienced port administrator. 

In a supplemental statement on the loan to Peru, the Bank commented on 
that country’s general international trade position, concluding that the flexible 
nature of its foreign trade was one of the most favorable factors in Peru’s bal- 
ance of payments position and noting that the increased efficiency of the Port 
of Callao should result in the removal of the 25 percent surcharge which had 
been applied on all rates between European ports and the Port of Callao by the 
European, South Pacific and Magellan Conference on April 1, 1951.’ 

On February 27, the Bank made a loan of $28,000,000 to Southern Rhodesia, 
to be employed in the carrying out of that country’s four-year development 

1 International Bank for Reconstruction and ? Ibid., Loan Number 57 PE, January 23, 
Development, Loan Number 56 ME, January 1952; also, ibid., Press Release 275, January 


11, 1952; also, ibid., Press Release 274, Jan- 23, 1952. 
uary 11, 1952. 
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plan by financing the import of equipment needed for the expansion of electric 
power production and distribution. The loan carried the guarantee of the 
United Kingdom since Southern Rhodesia, not a member of the Bank in its 
own right, enjoyed the constitutional status of a “self-governing colony” within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. The development program, with an 
estimated total cost of about $280,000,000 embraced projects for the improve- 
ment of housing, public buildings, agriculture, industry, social services, and 
railways, as well as electricity. The remainder of the costs were to be met by 
funds from the United Kingdom, Southern Rhodesia’s own resources, and a 
railway development loan from the Economic Cooperation Administration.’ 


Missions 


On January 24, the Bank announced that, in response to a request by the 
government of Australia, it would send a mission to that country in February 
1952, to study the use of the $100,000,000 loan granted in August 1950 and 
Australia’s current development plans and prospects." 

The report of the Bank’s mission to Iraq, including recommendations for a 
development program, was made public on February 11, 1952. The mission 
found that Iraq “possesses impressive potentialities for economic development”, 
noting that with more economic use of water resources the area under cultiva- 
tion could be greatly increased and that the rapidly growing output of oil would 
not only yield large revenue to the country, but would also provide a cheap 
source of power and raw materials essential to the development of industry, 
agriculture and transportation. Noting that the low standard of living was 
fundamentally due to low productivity and that development had been handi- 
capped by financial stringencies which had severely limited public expenditures, 
the mission expressed the opinion that the country could ultimately maintain a 
much larger population with a considerably higher standard of living. The 
mission urged: 1) that the rising oil revenues should continue to be assigned 
to the development board which was established in 1950 to ensure greater con- 
tinuity in development, stressing the need for greater decentralization in de- 
tailed planning and execution in order to leave the board free to work on 
overall planning and coordination; 2) the establishment of a separate Ministry 
of Agriculture and Land Use in order to bring greater relief to the more than 
60 percent of the population engaged in agriculture through support of prac- 
tical research and coordinated approaches to the problems of drainage, cultiva- 
tion and land tenure; 3) the gradual introduction of compulsory primary 
education in order to increase the productivity of manpower. The envisaged 
five-year plan would cost an estimated $470,400,000, to be met from oil 


revenues.” 
On February 25, the Bank announced that, in response to a request from the 


3 Ibid., Loan Number 58 SR, February 27, ‘ Ibid., Press Release 276, January 24, 1952. 
1952; also, ibid., Press Release 282, February 5 [bid., Press Release 280, February 11, 1952. 
27, 1952. 
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Governor of Jamaica, a mission would be sent to Jamaica to make an inde- 
pendent and objective study of that colony’s development requirements, particu- 
larly in consideration of its growing population, and to recommend ways and 
means of meeting those requirements in the light of the resources which were 
available or could be mobilized.’ 

A United Nations press release of January 7 indicated that the Bank's oil 
consultant (Torkild Rieber) and a member of the Bank’s staff arrived in 
Teheran, Iran, on December 31, 1951.’ Press reports indicated* that the mis- 
sion had submitted the following proposals to Premier Mossadegh: 1) the Bank 
would use its best efforts to restore large-scale oil operations in Iran for the 
benefit of all concerned, under the management of a neutral executive group 
selected by and responsible to the Bank; 2) the Bank would be given all the 
authority necessary to carry out the temporary arrangement and to provide 
efficient operation; 3) the Bank’s services would be rendered as an interim 
measure and it would be understood that the arrangement would be without 
prejudice to the legal rights of the interested parties; and 4) the Bank’s services 
would be performed on a non-profit basis under conditions appropriate to pro- 
tect it from undue risk, while undertaking to make available the funds necessary 
to defray the cost of restoring operations pending receipt of adequate revenues. 
It was indicated that Premier Mossadegh found most of the points unaccept- 
able, insisting that the Bank accept complete Iranian domination over all phases 
of the oil operations.’ Subsequent efforts to overcome the Iranian objections 
and reach a modus operandi were reported as meeting with little success.” 
When, on March 16, a member of Iran’s Joint Oil Board finally announced 
that “negotiations are now ended” it was indicated that the points on which the 
talks had foundered were: 1) Iranian refusal to allow United Kingdom techni- 
cians to take part in the projected arrangement; 2) disagreement as to the price 
for which the Bank would supply crude oil to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company; 
8) disagreement as to what percentage of the oil output Iran, itself, would be 
allowed to sell and on what terms; and 4) disagreement as to the nature of the 
relationship between the Bank and Iran in the projected operations.” 


Other Matters 


The Bank’s subscribed capital increased to $8,453,500,000 when Burma 
became a member, the fifty-first, on January 3, 1952.” 

On February 5, it was announced that a new 4 percent bond issue of 
$15,000,000, to mature in ten years, was being offered on the Canadian market.” 











® Ibid., Press Release 281, February 25, 1952; 
also, United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 233. 

™ United Nations Press Release ECOSOC/906, 
January 7, 1952. 

8 New York Times, January 4, 1952. 

® Ibid. 

1” Ibid., February 13 and March 9, 1952. 

1 Ibid., March 17, 1952. 

12 International Bank for Reconstruction and 


Development, Press Release 277, January 28, 
1952. For the Bank’s financial statements as 
of December 31, 1951, see the memorandum 
and exhibits attached to the above noted Press 
Release. For a summary of General Assembly 
action and recommendations concerning the 
Bank’s operations, see this issue, p. 243. 

18 Tbid., Press Release 279, February 5, 1952. 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Fourteenth Session of the Council 


The fourteenth session of the Council, convened on September 28, was ad- 
journed on December 14, 1951.’ The Council adopted twenty amendments to 
Annex 8 (Airworthiness of Aircraft), arising out of the work of the Airworthi- 
ness Division at its fourth session. Action was also taken on recommendations 
2 to 23 of the Search and Rescue Division, third session, the details of which 
were communicated to member states as a forward to the division’s report.’ 
The Council noted with satisfaction the agreements reached at the special 
meeting on coordination of air traffic in western Europe‘ held in Paris in October 
1951, directed that the report of the meeting be published as an ICAO docu- 
ment, and urged all affected states to give high priority to the coordination of 
their national requirements for the use of air space in western Europe. It was 
hoped that the progress made would be consolidated at the European-Mediter- 
ranean Regional Air Navigation Meeting to convene in Paris on February 26, 
1952. Further, the Council: approved the program recommended by the Air 
Navigation Commission for keeping regional plans up to date and for isolating 
the more critical deficiencies in air navigation facilities and services;* decided 
to recommend to the Assembly the adoption, with minor amendments, of the 
draft revised constitution of the Legal Committee prepared by that committee 
at its seventh session;’ approved the convening of the subcommittee established 
to continue work on the revision of the 1929 Warsaw Convention.’ 

On November 15, the Council announced the appointment of E. C. R. Ljun- 
berg (Sweden) as Secretary General of ICAO, to succeed Dr. Albert Roper 
who retired on December 31, 1951.° During the last month of the fourteenth 
session much material concerning international standards came before the 
Council for adoption, the most extensive of which was Amendment No. 1 to 
the International Standards and Recommended Practices for Rules of the Air 
(Annex 2) and which was a complete revision of the existing Annex. The new 
text, designed to eliminate ambiguities in the old, was to come into force on 
September 1, 1952.° On the same date, four amendments to the Standards and 
Recommended Practices for the Operation of Aircraft in International Commer- 
cial Air Transport (Annex 6), growing out of the work of the Operations Divi- 
sion’s fourth session,” were also to go into effect, as were eleven amendments 
concerning practices for dimensional units to be used in air-ground communi- 


1For a summary of earlier phases of the 5 See International Organization, VI, p. 118; 
Council’s fourteenth session, see International also, ICAO Monthly Bulletin, November 1951, 
Organization, V1, p. 115. p. 4. 

2 Ibid., V, p. 598, also ICAO Monthly Bul- ® Ibid., March 1951, p. 13. 
letin, June 1951, p. 4. 7 Ibid., December 1951, p. 6. 

3 International Civil Aviation Organization, 8 Ibid., p. 5. 

Document 7196—SAR/503; also, ICAO Monthly * Ibid., January 1952, p. 3. 
Bulletin, November 1951, p. 28. See International Organization, V, p. 791. 


4See International Organization, VI, p. 118; 
also, Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, 
p. 258. 
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cations. The Council also approved the comments of the Air Transport Com- 
mittee on the draft Convention on Damage Caused by Foreign Aircraft to Third 
Parties on the Surface which had been circulated to the contracting states with 
a view to finalization and opening for signature at a special conference in 1952. 
Action was also taken to: establish ICAO policy concerning the taxation of 
international air transport;" establish the 1952 assessments of the states con- 
tributing to the support of air navigation services in Iceland; and to modify 
ICAO’s publication policy.” The Council was to reconvene for its fifteenth 
session on January 29, 1952. 


Legal Committee 

A group of ten experts on international air law, selected by ICAO’s Legal 
Committee, met on January 7, 1952 at ICAO headquarters in Paris and worked 
for two weeks on the revision of the Warsaw Convention of 1929 concerning 
the liability of the air carrier in case of damage to passengers, baggage and 
cargo carried from one country to another. Since some member states of ICAO 
had suggested that the liability limits prescribed in the Warsaw Convention 
should be substantially increased and since ICAO’s Legal Committee had, in 
September 1951, developed a new definition of “international air carriage” with 
a view to widening the applicability of the Convention,” the subcommittee of 
experts made a thorough study of the various problems to be solved on the 
international level.” 

On February 18, it was announced” that a special conference for completion 
of a convention on damage caused by foreign aircraft to third parties on the 
surface and for opening of that convention for signature would be held by 
ICAO in Rome, beginning September 9, 1952. The Third Party Damage Con- 
vention, on which the Legal Committee had been working for several years, 
was designed to replace the Rome Convention of 1933. Among other impor- 
tant features, the draft convention provided, for the first time on a multilateral 
basis, for the compulsory recognition of foreign judgments. 


Technical Activities 


Air Navigation Commission: The Air Navigation Commission adjourned its 
eighth session on December 13 and set January 29, 1952 as the date for recon- 
vening for its ninth session.” The commission recommended to the Council a 
schedule for air navigation meetings for 1952 and noted and made recommen- 
dations on the provisional agendas for the third European-Mediterranean re- 
gional meeting, the second southeast Asia regional meeting, and the special 


“ICAO News Release, November 14, 1951. For a summary of earlier phases of the 

#2 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, January 1952, p. 4. Commission’s eighth session, see International 
For details on the services program in Iceland, Organization, VI, p. 116. The material for 
see ibid., p. 10. this section of the summary was gathered from 

3 Ibid., November 1951, p. 19. ICAO Monthly Bulletin, December 1951, p. 7, 

“ICAO News Release, January 28, 1952. and January 1952, p. 5. 

8 Ibid., February 18, 1952. 
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meeting on in-flight reporting. The commission studied the possibility of sup- 
porting the development of a regional (as distinguished from a national) train- 
ing center under the technical assistance program and noted that the technique 
had already been advantageously used by other international organizations 
participating in the program. It was decided that the Secretariat should make 
an on-the-spot examination and appraisal prior to further consideration by the 
commission. Having considered a study, prepared by the Secretariat, examin- 
ing the requirements of the aeronautical fixed services in the European- 
Mediterranean region, the commission agreed that the matters raised in the 
study should be brought to the attention of the third European-Mediterranean 
regional air navigation meeting. The commission completed its preliminary 
review of the report of the fifth session of the Aeronautical Charts Division, 
approved it and invited the Council to take action on all of its recommendations 
except those which constituted amendments to the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation, pending the expression of the views of the member states. 


Aeronautical Charts Division: The fifth session of the Aeronautical Charts 
Division was held in Montreal from October 9 to 29, 1951." Fifteen contract- 
ing parties and four international organizations were represented at the session 
and took part in the deliberations which dealt with such topics as: 1) questions 
relating to MAP Standards and Recommended Practices; 2) layouts of ICAO 
chart series; 3) questions related to the production of ICAO chart series; 4) 
progress reports and associated matters; and 5) charts, tables, etc., required 
for celestial navigation and electronic aids to air navigation. 


Air Transport Committee: On December 10, 1951, the Air Transport Com- 
mittee adjourned the session which had convened on October 9, 1951." Study 
of the economic aspects of the Mexico City draft convention on damage caused 
by foreign aircraft to third parties on the surface engaged the attention of the 
committee for the greater part of the session and it submitted a report on the 
matter to the Council. The committee also, on the Council’s request, re- 
examined certain aspects of the Council’s resolution on burdensome insurance 
requirements. 


Facilitation Division: The third session of the Facilitation Division met in 
Buenos Aires from November 21 to December 7, 1951." During its session 
the division: agreed to include in Annex 9 (Facilitation of International Air 
Transport) a number of provisions to ensure that states would not demand 
documents in addition to those provided for in the Annex for the entry and 
departure of aircraft, their crews, passengers and cargo, and to establish a ceil- 
ing on overall documentary requirements which a state might demand from 
operators engaged in international operations; noted with approval the position 
with respect to the development and use of national and local committees for 


" Tbid., December 1951, p. 16. 19 Tbid., January 1952, p. 12. 
18 See International Organization, VI, p. 117; 

also, ICAO Monthly Bulletin, November 1951, 

p. 7, and January 1952, p. 7. 
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“facilitation” purposes; and recommended that the contracting states give seri- 
ous consideration to the publishing of booklets setting out their entry and de- 
parture formalities and requirements for air passengers. 


Personnel Licensing Division: On January 22, the fourth session of the Per- 
sonnel Licensing Division convened in Montreal.” The division was to con- 
sider the qualifications and privileges of: the private pilot with reference to 
piloting for remuneration; the commercial pilot; the co-pilot; and aircraft main- 
tenance engineers. It was also indicated that changing conditions in aviation 
technology — particularly the introduction of jets and helicopters — might also 
call for additional changes in the licensing of pilots and require as well inter- 
national standardization of the courses of instruction used in the training of 
both air and ground personnel. 


Regional Meetings 


The South American and South Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting, 
convened in Buenos Aires on October 30, adjourned on November 19, 1951.” 
In addition to the coordinating subcommittee, the following committees were 
established: 1) Aerodromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids Committee; 2) 
Communications Committee; 3) Meteorological Committee; 4) Committee on 
Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control; 5) Search and Rescue Committee. 


Relations with Other Organizations 


ICAO was represented at the meeting of the Air Transport Commission of 
the International Chamber of Commerce held in Paris on October 29, 1951 to 
consider the report on the coordination of intra-European transport prepared 
by the Commission on Economic Questions of the Council of Europe. The 
conclusion was reached that the existing situation of European civil aviation 
called for improvement, particularly along the lines laid down by the Chicago 
Convention, and it was recommended that appropriate machinery should be 
established with ICAO for the study and solution of European air transport 
problems.” The Secretary-General of ICAO (Roper) attended the twelfth 
session of the Administrative Committee on Coordination of the United Na- 
tions and Specialized Agencies held in Geneva on October 29 and 30, 1951, 
at which time a number of coordination, salary, training and technical assistance 
problems were discussed.” ICAO was also represented at the thirteenth session 
of the coordinating committee, December 11 and 12, 1951, at which time it 
was: decided to appoint a permanent chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Board; agreed that the board should meet six times annually; and recommended 
that the Economic and Social Council consider the views of the governing 


*ICAO News Release, January 22, 1952; meeting, see International Organization, VI, p. 
also, Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 118. 
176. 22ICAO Monthly Bulletin, December 1951, 
ICAO Monthly Bulletin, January 1952, p._ p. 10. 
17. For an account of earlier phases of the 3 Ibid. 
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organs of the specialized agencies in determining priority programs for United 
Nations action.* ICAO also participated in the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union’s Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference, Geneva, August 
16 to December 4, 1951, at which the necessary arrangements were made for 
the implementation of the Atlantic City Tables of Frequency Allocation.” 
There was also ICAO participation in the meeting of the Technical Committee 
of the International Organization for Standardization (November 19 to 21, 
1951)” and in the fourth session of the Inland Transport Committee of the 
International Labor Organization, convened on December 4, 1951.” 


Technical Assistance 


In November 1951, the government of Colombia informed ICAO that it 
wished to annul the agreement signed on July 16, 1951, for the provision of 
one expert on civil aviation.” A technical assistance agreement, providing for 
the appointment of one civil aviation expert, was signed with the government 
of Bolivia on October 1, 1951. During November and December 1951, ICAO’s 
External Relations Officer visited Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, 
India, Thailand, and Indonesia where he discussed requests for technical assist- 
ance from those countries and inspected ICAO technical assistance missions 
already at work. During the period under review: missions were initiated or 
supplemented in El Salvador, Indonesia, Iraq, and Lebanon; ICAO fellowships 
were commenced by nationals of Cuba, Finland, Greece, Israel, and Mexico; 
and a request was received from the government of Yugoslavia for one expert 
in the field of radio communications and for four fellowships in the same field. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Meetings and Reports 


The ad hoc Committee on Forced Labor which was established jointly by 
the United Nations and the International Labor Organization, pursuant to an 
Economic and Social Council decision of March 1951,* held its first session in 
Geneva from October 8 to 27, 1951." The committee, composed of Sir Rama- 
swami Mudaliar (India, chairman), Paal Berg (Norway) and F. F. Palavicini 
(Mexico), issued an invitation to all non-governmental organizations to supply 
it with documentary material and information. The committee reported that 
it would have to investigate “all the laws and regulations of the various states 
which might illustrate the different systems of forced labour employed in those 
States”, adding that it might also have to investigate existing administrative 


* Tbid., February 1952, p. 6. taken from ICAO Monthly Bulletin, December 
% Ibid., p. 5. 1951, p. 10, and February 1952, p. 4. 

26 Ibid. 1See International Organization, V, p. 796; 
* Tbid., p. 6. also, see ibid., VI, p. 102. 

78 See International Organization, VI, p. 118. 2 Industry and Labour, January 1, 1952, 


Material for this section of the summary was p. 25; ILO News Service, December 1951. 
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practices which enable forced labor to be put into effect. At its next session, 
scheduled to be held at New York from May 26 to July 3, 1952, the committee 
was to examine the replies of governments to its questionnaire, as well as hear 
and question the representatives of interested non-governmental organizations. 

Government, worker and employer participants from 29 nations attending 
the fourth session of ILO’s Inland Transport Committee from December 5 to 
15, 1951 reached agreement on a series of proposals designed to improve 
working conditions in inland transport throughout the world.’ In response to 
a request from the United Nations, the committee prepared a series of clauses 
governing employment conditions to be inserted in a standard set of rules for 
the operation of road transport undertakings in Europe. Further, the com- 
mittee recommended: 1) the elimination, or at least progressive mitigation, of 
wage scales and working conditions differences between similar transport un- 
dertakings; 2) that the grant of an authorization for the operation of transport 
undertakings should be made conditional on observance of certain wage, hour 
and other standards; 3) that measures be taken to limit the loads required to 
be carried by one man; and 4) that ILO undertake enquiries into working 
conditions in the transport industries in various parts of the world. 

ILO’s Asian Manpower Technical Conference convened at Bangkok, Thail- 
and, on December 12, 1951,‘ approved a series of recommendations designed 
to enable the countries of the region to make fuller use of their manpower re- 
sources, and asked ILO to conduct institutes during 1952 on the organization 
and administration of national vocational training programs and apprenticeship 
programs. Further, the conference recommended that, though there was no 
effective short-cut solution of the region’s manpower problems through migra- 
tion or other means, the interested governments should: 1) consider the possi- 
bility of migration policies in relation to manpower questions; and 2) develop 
regular employment information programs on a systematic and continuing 
basis. 

A world program to help white collar workers was developed by ILO’s 
Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers at its 
second session which met in Geneva, February 18 to March 1, 1952." The 
committee requested ILO’s Governing Body to approve placing on the agenda 
of the committee’s next meeting measures to combat unemployment, espe- 
cially among middle-aged workers, and the improvement of the working condi- 
tions of teachers, journalists and women salaried employees. The resolution 
called for a fifteen-point priority program to be undertaken by ILO in the form 
of technical studies, including the questions of: white collar collective agree- 
ments, pension schemes, the rights of the salaried inventor, sickness insurance, 
and the methods and principles of wage determination. 

Proposals to end penal sanctions for the non-fulfillment of labor contracts 
were suggested in a report made public by the chairman of ILO’s Committee 

*ILO News (Supplement), February 1952. * ILO News Service, March 4, 1952. 


*Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 
1040; ILO News, February 1952. 
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of Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories.“ It was stated 
that the committee, while not in any way altering its strong collective opinion 
that penal sanctions for breaches of employment contracts should be abolished, 
nevertheless proposed that the Governing Body should consider whether the 
1939 ILO convention on penal sanctions might be supplemented by a recom- 
mendation setting the date of December 31, 1955 for the final abolition of all 
penal sanctions. 

In accordance with a decision arrived at by the Governing Body at its 115th 
session, a meeting of experts on women’s work was held in Geneva from De- 
cember 11 to 15, 1951.’ In their report, having reviewed the general consider- 
ation arising out of the fact that women had become an integral part of the 
labor market, the experts gave primary consideration to the following ques- 
tions: placement of women by public employment services, equal remuneration, 
assistance to working women with home responsibilities, vocational training, 
and the special vocational training problems of girls and women in non- 
industrialized regions. 

During the period under review five technical reports, incidental to particu- 
lar items on the agenda of the International Labor Conference’s 35th session, 
were published. The reports dealt with the following subjects: holidays with 
pay in agriculture,’ minimum standards of social security,’ cooperation between 
employers and workers at the level of the undertaking,” protection of the health 
of workers at the level of the undertaking,” and the protection of young workers 
employed underground in coal mines.” 

Pursuant to an authorization by the Governing Body during its 117th ses- 
sion,” ILO’s Director-General (Morse), in response to a request from the Egyp- 
tian government, announced that an Assistant Director-General (Raghunath 
Rao, India) had been sent to conduct an on-the-spot inquiry into Egyptian 
charges that United Kingdom military authorities were using arms to force 
Egyptians to work in the Suez Canal area.” 


Other Matters 


On November 22, the Director-General announced that Japan had officially 
become the 65th member of ILO, following acceptance of the obligations of 
the organization’s constitution by the Japanese Diet.” 

In announcing the signing of an agreement with Yugoslavia for the estab- 
lishment of the largest ILO technical assistance project attempted in Europe, 
the Director-General revealed that 44 instructor-supervisors would be sent to 
Yugoslavia to train nearly 1,000 skilled workers, giving both practical and 
theoretical courses in electronics, chemical manufacturing, metallurgy, rein- 


¢ Ibid., December 13, 1951; ILO News, Feb- 10 Ibid., Report VI (a) (1), Geneva, 1951. 
ruary 1952. 11 Tbid., Report VIII (1), Geneva, 1951. 

7 Industry and Labour, February 1, 1952, 12 Tbid., Report IX (1), Geneva, 1951. 
p. 90; ILO News (Supplement), February 1952. 48 See International Organization, VI, p. 119. 

8 International Labor Conference (35th ses- %ILO News Service, December 1951. 
sion), Report IV (1), Geneva, 1951. 18 Tbid. 


® Ibid., Report V (a) (1), Geneva, 1951. 
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forced concrete construction, production of coke from ignite, and exploitation 
of petroleum resources.” 

An agreement was also signed with the government of Brazil to establish a 
technical training center for Latin America in that country, with ILO furnish- 
ing 15 expert instructors, as well as various manuals, visual aids and correspond- 
ence courses in various trades. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


General Council 


The ninth and final session of the International Refugee Organization’s Gen- 
eral Council was held in Geneva from February 11 to 16, 1952. All but two 
(China and Iceland) of the member states were represented at the session, as 
were observers of six non-member states, the Holy See, the United Nations, the 
International Labor Organization, the World Health Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and the Office of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees.’ Having elected officers for the session and having 
approved the report on the eighth session,’ the General Council received and 
considered, from the acting chairman of the Eligibility Review Board, a report 
covering the period from July 1 to December 31, 1951, during which time 
2,606 decisions were made after 1,086 appellants had received personal inter- 
views.’ The acting chairman revealed that during the entire life of the board 
21,906 personal hearings had been given and 36,742 decisions had been made 
involving approximately 80,000 persons, with the eligibility criteria for IRO 
services — under the policy guidance of the Executive Committee and General 
Council — becoming more and more lenient as the operation progressed. The 
acting chairman of the board, having outlined to the council the reasons why 
it was still useful for refugees in Germany and elsewhere to be determined 
eligible for IRO services despite the fact that IRO had ceased to grant such 
services, stated that the board would finalize as many outstanding appeals as 
possible before it ceased to exist on February 15, 1952. During the council’s 
examination of the report there was considerable discussion on the subject of 
the ultimate custody of the board’s archives, with emphasis placed on the pos- 
sible harm that might be done to some quondam or would-be refugees if their 
personal files were to fall into unauthorized hands. It was finally agreed, on 
the basis of an understanding given by the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, that the only material to be handed over by the board to the 
High Commissioner should be the record of the decision in each case, together 
with the reasons therefor, and that the High Commissioner would destroy the 
records transferred to him as soon as they ceased to be necessary for the per- 


16 Tbid. ? Document GC/251/Rev.1, February 14, 
1 Report on the Ninth Session of the Gen- 1952. For a summary of the eighth session, see 
eral Council, document GC/276/Rev.1, Feb- International Organization, VI, p. 125. 
ruary 25, 1952. * Document GC/254, January 22, 1952. 
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formance of his task. The council, taking note of the board’s last report, placed 
on record its appreciation of the valuable services rendered by the board. 

The council received and took note of the semi-annual report by the Director- 
General (Kingsley), covering the period from July 1 to December 31, 1951,* 
during which time 76,501 refugees had been resettled and 411 repatriated, 
making a total of 1,038,750 resettled and 72,834 repatriated during the 54 
months of IRO operations. It was noted that the remaining “hard core” cases 
(aged and chronically-ill refugees and their families) had been virtually solved 
by December 31, 1951, when only 362 cases remained for whom no satisfactory 
arrangements were in view. Of those cases, 333 were in Shanghai and 29 in 
the Philippines. The council examined the Director-General’s financial state- 
ments for the fifteen months ended September 30, 1951,’ from which it learned 
that the total resources available during the period were $106,344,900 and 
that a total amount of $85,746,702 had been utilized and a net reduction of 
$4,844,215 made in inventory values, leaving a net total of available resources 
—as of October 1, 1951 — of $15,753,983 plus contributions due, amounting 
to $60,565. The council also considered the proposal of the Director-General 
for future financial reports,’ according to which a final balance sheet for the 
period from July 1, 1950, to January 31, 1952 (the date of cessation of IRO 
services), would be prepared, audited and circulated to member governments 
at the end of April 1952, together with an audited statement of liquidation 
which would show the disposal of assets and expenditures incurred during the 
“Closure Period.” The council accepted the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee that it approve the Secretary-General’s proposals, expressed its 
approval of them and its acceptance of the financial statements,’ and signified 
its approval* of the Executive Committee’s proposed final plan of expenditure 
for the supplementary and closure periods.’ The final plan of expenditure had 
paid particular attention to: 1) the proposals of the Director-General for meet- 
ing the situation facing IRO in China; and 2) the arrangements for the move- 
ment of the 12,205 refugees visaed and awaiting movement on February 1, 
1952, including the provision for the payment of $950,000 to the Provisional 
Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe” 
towards the total cost of the movement which the migration committee had 
undertaken to effect regardless of how much of the total cost IRO was able to 
meet. During council discussion it was noted that most of the items for which 
it had been impossible to provide in the previous plan of expenditure” had now 
been partially covered and IRO had thus come very much closer to its goal 
than had been expected. 

The Director-General made a statement to the council concerning the out- 
standing operational problems facing IRO as of February 1, 1952, in which he 


* Document GC/256, January 29, 1952. 8 Ibid., p. 29. 

5 Document GC/257, January 14, 1952. ® Document GC/265, February 11, 1952. 

® Document GC/261. 1 See International Organization, VI, p. 127. 
7 Document GC/276/Rev.1, February 25, " Document GC/239. 


1952, p. 28. 
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stressed: 1) the difficulties facing IRO in China because of the government's 
refusal to permit the clearing-up of operations and the outcome of his negotia- 
tions with the United Nations High Commissioner and the Acting Director of 
the migration committee, instituted at the request of the Executive Committee, 
under the terms of which: the High Commissioner had agreed to assume on 
March 1, 1952, full responsibility for the refugees in Shanghai, on which date 
IRO would transfer to him funds to cover care and operations costs through 
July 1952; and the migration committee had agreed to arrange the movement 
from Shanghai of 180 refugees already visaed; 2) the arrangements whereby 
the World Council of Churches had agreed to care for the approximately 100 
refugees left in the Philippines, with the help of IRO funds, although the Philip- 
pine government had as yet refused permission for them to remain on Philippine 
soil; 3) the negotiations with the Italian government whereby it was hoped 
that 100 of the tubercular refugee cases in Trieste would be taken into Italian 
institutions, with an IRO subvention of $100,000, thus leaving adequate space 
in Trieste for the care of the remaining cases; and 4) the difficulties arising, 
in recent negotiations with the Federal Republic of Germany, over the technical 
question whether or not IRO’s assets in the German Food Replacement Account 
were to be considered as postwar debts, to be settled only when a general debt 
settlement was concluded between Germany and the allied and neutral powers. 
Further, the Director-General offered proposals concerning the priorities for 
the expenditure of IRO assets not included in the final plan of expenditure. 
After much discussion, the council adopted a resolution” listing charge priori- 
ties as follows: 1) to meet unforeseen claims against IRO and to defray any 
additional costs of liquidation beyond those provided for in the final plan; 
2) to reimburse the migration committee for the costs of moving IRO-eligible 
refugees who had been visaed but not moved by February 1, 1952; 3) to pro- 
vide, after consultation with the High Commissioner, grants for assistance to 
residual refugees to the extent of assets realized from a settlement of the Food 
Replacement Account in Germany and any other assets which might be realized 
in marks; and 4) to establish a revolving fund in the form of a trust, to be 
managed by the migration committee, for the movement of refugees who re- 
ceived visas after February 1, 1952. 

Turning to the question of the liquidation of IRO, the council adopted a 
resolution accepting the resignation of J. Donald Kingsley, with effect from 
February 29, 1952, and expressing its great appreciation of the distinguished 
services he had rendered. In his progress report on the liquidation of IRO,” 
the Director-General had suggested that a liquidator be appointed to assume 
office on February 15 and the Executive Committee had suggested, in a pro- 
posed resolution, the establishment of a board of liquidation with certain clearly 
defined powers. The council discussed the problem of liquidation machinery 
at length, being particularly anxious to adopt a formula which would leave the 


“ona ae GC/276/Rev.1, February 25, #8 Document GC/262, February 11, 1952. 
» p. 82. 
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powers of the council intact yet obviate the necessity for it to meet again after 
the ninth session. Finally, the council adopted three resolutions” establishing 
a board of liquidation, appointing a liquidator, and defining the powers of the 
liquidator. Resolving that IRO would go into liquidation on March 1, 1952, 
the council established a board of liquidation as of February 15, to be com- 
posed of representatives from France, the United Kingdom and Venezuela, to 
be convened by its elected chairman upon request by a member of the board 
or of the liquidator, and — subject to the ultimate authority of the General 
Council which remained unimpaired by the resolution— to be vested with all 
the powers necessary to carry on the work of liquidation. The board was au- 
thorized to dispose of any assets, property and records at its own discretion, 
insofar as there were no applicable directions of the General Council, and was 
directed to submit reports to the member governments. The council further 
created the Office of the Liquidator as from March 1, 1952, appointed Colonel 
O. E. Cound (United States), Brigadier F. H. Dallison (United Kingdom) and 
Henri Ponsot (France) as Liquidator, Deputy Liquidator and Counsellor, re- 
spectively, and directed the chairman of the board of liquidation to negotiate 
the terms of their contracts with them. The liquidator was to be the chief 
administrative officer of IRO, responsible to the board of liquidation. He was 
empowered with the authority and responsibility to take any action which the 
Director-General would have been authorized to make, plus any further powers 
and responsibilities conferred upon him by the board of liquidation, and was 
given full power to negotiate with member and non-member countries, inter- 
national organizations and individuals. 

The council received from the Director-General a report on the history of 
IRO, including as an appendix a detailed outline.” The sum of $157,000 had 
been set aside in the liquidation budget for the preparation of the history in 
its English and French texts. The council stressed that the work should be a 
history of IRO and not a history of the refugee problem as such and also pointed 
out that member governments should have an opportunity to comment on pas- 
sages relating to their participation in the organization. In regard to economy, 
the council was informed by the Director-General that approximately 50 per- 
cent of the foreseen expenditures would be necessary for the preservation and 
classification of documents if the history were not to be written or if the pro- 
posed third volume containing documents were to be omitted. 


Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of IRO held its eleventh session in Geneva from 
February 7 to 13, 1952.” The committee ccensidered the Director-General’s 
semi-annual report, his financial statements anid proposals for future financial 
reports, the proposed final plan of expenditures, the outstanding operational 


14 Document GC/276/Rev.1, February 25, 1¢For the committee’s report on its eleventh 
1952, p. 34, 35, 36. session, see document GC/264/Rev.1, February 
1% Document GC/255, January 22, 1952. 19, 1952. 
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problems and matters relating to the liquidation of the organization, making 
its reports and recommendations direct to the General Council and thereby 
contributing to the above-noted decisions of that body. 


Other Matters 


On February 12 it was announced that the second session of the Provisional 
Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe 
would convene at Geneva on February 18, 1952." During the session the 
committee was to elect a director, appoint external auditors, review a progress 
report and plan of operations to be submitted by its directorate, consider the 
establishment of relations with other organizations performing services in the 
field of migration and on behalf of refugees, and take any other actions that 
might be deemed necessary to facilitate its operations. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The fifth session of the General Conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization had authorized the Director-General 
(Bodet) “to assist in the establishment of a World Braille Council”, but subse- 
quent investigation had revealed that the existing state of development of 
Braille in the different regions of the world, and the lack of properly established 
national or regional organizations, rendered impossible the creation of an in- 
dependent council. UNESCO's Executive Board, therefore, at its twenty-eighth 
session, authorized the Director-General to establish provisionally a World 
Braille Council attached to UNESCO in the form of an advisory committee, in 
which connection the Director-General summoned a committee of experts to 
work out the composition and role of the proposed council. The consultative 
committee met in Paris from December 10 to 12, 1951, prepared draft statutes 
for the council, and made recommendations as to the methods of work of the 
council and the tasks which it should undertake. Under the terms of the pro- 
posed statutes, the World Braille Council (WBC), to be composed of nine 
members with technical and regional qualifications and to be convened at least 
once every five years at the call of UNESCO's Director-General, would have 
the following functions: 1) advise the Director-General on all matters relating 
to the maintenance or extension of uniformity in Braille usage; 2) advise the 
Director-General as to the best means of establishing liaison with interested 
organizations; and 3) deal with any other matters referred to it by the Director- 
General. Further, the consultative committee recommended, for the purpose 
of the council's work, the division of the world into eight lingual zones and 
suggested that WBC’s program include musical notation, mathematical and 
science symbols, the compilation of an international catalogue, the establish- 


Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 308. 
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ment of regional councils, and assistance in the continuation and coordination 
of uniform Braille systems for the African and southeast Asian languages.’ 

The group of experts assembled by UNESCO and the International Council 
of Museums from November 7 to 9, 1951, after examining and discussing the 
principal aspects of the issues raised by the papers and plans for the seminar 
of 1952, came to the following conclusions: 1) that it was necessary to em- 
phasize the importance of developing the educational functions of museums 
and the broadest possible cooperation with educators for the education of 
young people and adults by independent museum services and in connection 
with school systems at all levels; 2) endorsed strongly the 1952 UNESCO 
seminar for museum specialists and educators; 3) recommended that the Inter- 
national Council of Museums exhibition on “The Museum, an Educational 
Centre” be organized in 1952 in support of the aims of the seminar. The group 
also went into detailed discussion of the methods and the needs of museums 
as aids to education.’ The seminar was scheduled to meet on September 14, 
1952, in Brooklyn, New York.’ 

The fourth annual meeting of representatives of non-governmental organiza- 
tions in the fields of librarianship, documentation and archives met with repre- 
sentatives of UNESCO on September 10 and 11, 1951, to discuss the programs 
of UNESCO and of the non-governmental organizations with a view to assuring 
their mutual support and coordination. 'UNESCO’s secretariat presented a 
working paper outlining the 1952 program, as approved by the sixth session of 
the General Conference, revealing that the majority of UNESCO's work in the 
field was devoted to solving the problems of the less-developed areas, and there 
was general agreement that the non-governmental organizations should, there- 
fore, attempt to meet the needs of the more advanced countries where their 
influence was strong. The remainder of the discussion centered around the 
great need for projects to educate and train librarians, the possibility of holding 
a conference to that end in 1953, and the possibility of holding a congress of 
the non-governmental organizations in the field during 1954.‘ 


Other Matters 


A convention providing for the establishment of an international computation 
center, the first of a series of United Nations laboratories considered by scien- 
tists from many countries since 1946, was opened in Paris on December 12, 
1951. Through February 1952 eight countries had signed the convention: 
Belgium, Egypt, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico, and Turkey.’ 

On January 23, 1952 it was announced that Pakistan had become the fifth 
country to accept the agreement, drawn up by UNESCO, which stressed the 
importance of the exchange of educational, cultural, and scientific materials 


1 Document UNESCO/MC/15, January 28, inar, see document UNESCO/CUA/41, Feb- 


1952. ruary 11, 1952. 
2? Document UNESCO/CUA/37, February 13, * Document UNESCO/CUA/40, February 11, 
1952. 1952. 


* For the nature and organization of the sem- 5 UNESCO, Courier, V, February 1952, p. 12. 
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and provided for the elimination of barriers to the importation of books, news- 
papers and other information media. The agreement was to come into force 
when ten acceptances or ratifications had been deposited with the United 
Nations.° 

On January 30 it was announced that Spain had applied for membership in 
UNESCO. The application was to be submitted to the Economic and Social 
Council, which had the right to veto such bids from states not Members of the 
United Nations." On February 26, Nicaragua became the 65th member of 
UNESCO:.' 

The representatives of twelve European countries began meeting at 
UNESCO House in Paris on December 17, 1951, to discuss the possibility of 
establishing a European laboratory for nuclear physics.’ An agreement, estab- 
lishing a council of representatives of the signatory states, to be responsible 
for the actual development of the research laboratory, was signed in Geneva 
on February 15, 1952, by Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. Belgium 
and Norway were expected to sign at a later date. Meeting, together with the 
United Kingdom, under the auspices of UNESCO, these states formed machin- 
ery for the closest cooperation in nuclear research. The council of representa- 
tives was to organize study groups to promote collaboration in nuclear physics 
and other groups to design the machines for the proposed laboratory. The 
council, designed to work closely with UNESCO, had an initial budget of 
$200,000 which was subscribed by the signatory states.” 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Annual Report of the Director-General 


The annual report for the year 1951 by the World Health Organization's 
Director-General (Chisholm) to the World Health Assembly and the United 
Nations stated that — while there had been neither any spectacular advances 
toward the goals of WHO, nor any disquieting setbacks — the year had been 
characterized by “the gradual but unmistakable development of a ‘world health 
consciousness’ and by a broadening of the general concept of the right to 
health”." Among the more important trends in world health, the report noted: 
1) the increasing awareness of the importance of health in industrial, agricul- 
tural, and general social and economic advancement; 2) the growing emphasis 
on the education and training of medical personnel and increasing govern- 
mental recognition of the importance of WHO’s health units and health demon- 
stration areas; 3) the evidence of growing international cooperation in health 
matters; 4) the continuation, with WHO's help and guidance, of long-term 


* New York Times, January 23, 1952. United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 276. 
' Ibid., January 31, 1952. World Health Organization, The Work of 
8 Ibid., February 27, 1952. WHO in 1951, Annual Report of the Director- 


* United Nations Press Release ECOSOC/905, General, Geneva, March 1952. 
December 26, 1951. 
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governmental public-health programs and of the important campaigns to edu- 
cate the masses of the people on questions of public and private health, in order 
to gain the enthusiastic support without which no amount of national or inter- 
national planning or action could hope to be successful; and 5) the continuation 
of efforts toward the mass control of diseases such as yaws, non-venereal infan- 
tile syphilis, malaria, tuberculosis, and typhoid. The report also directed 
attention to WHO's work during 1951 in birth control, particularly through 
the Regional Committee for South-East Asia; the European influenza epidemic; 
the direction of health work among the Palestine refugees and the civilian 
populations in Korea; and the completion of the drafting of the International 
Sanitary Regulations and their adoption by the fourth World Health Assembly. 
Noting that there had been considerable progress during the year in vital and 
health statistics, the report stated, however, that much more needed to be done 
in many countries — and was being done, with the aid of WHO — for the ade- 
quate planning of health programs and for the sound evaluation of results. 
Dealing at some length with the organizational problems of WHO, the report 
noted that the establishment of regional offices for the western Pacific (in 
Manila), Europe (in Geneva) and Africa (in Brazzaville, French Equatorial 
Africa) had completed the proposed decentralization of WHO to six regional 
offices and committees, but added that WHO had had to give particularly 
careful study to the problem of attaining an efficient degree of decentralization 
without prejudicing its role as the one international authority on health. Having 
reviewed the work done on a regional basis, other organizational questions, 
the work of the fourth World Health Assembly and the various expert commit- 
tees, the report proceeded to an analysis of the work done jointly with other 
agencies and the first year of effective operation of the technical assistance 
program. Fifteen annexes provided detailed statistical information on WHO 
and a summary analysis of the reports of the member states was embodied in 
a supplement to the report. 


Executive Board 


The ninth session of WHO’s Executive Board was convened in Geneva on 
January 21, 1952,’ to consider such items as the program and budget for 1953; 
technical assistance programs for 1953; continuation of study on organizational 
structure and administrative efficiency of WHO; medical supply services to 
member states; action arising out of the resolutions of the fourth World Health 
Assembly’ regarding international sanitary regulations and related matters; and 
the reports of various expert and regional committees. Among the first actions 
taken by the committee were two unanimous recommendations: 1) that the 
fifth World Health Assembly approve an $8,490,000 budget for 1953; and 2) 
that there be an increase in the provision of supplies and equipment for tech- 
nical assistant projects. 


2 Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 70. % See International Organization, V, p. 613. 
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Other Meetings 


WHO’s Expert Committee on Cholera met in New Delhi, India, on Novem- 
ber 19 and 20, 1952.‘ The committee, having studied the results of research 
into the effectiveness of different cholera vaccines, urged the health authorities 
of areas where cholera was endemic to concentrate on developing environmental 
sanitation programs to help combat the disease. In that connection, WHO 
was to cooperate with the government of Pakistan in a pilot project in east 
Bengal during 1952. The committee, admitting that the problem of cholera 
“still bristled with difficulties”, suggested new work which might clarify the 
problem of the carry-over of infection between major outbreaks of the disease. 
The possibility that fish acted as carriers of the disease was suggested as one 
line of investigation. Further, the committee recommended the establishment 
of a permanent research center to undertake research on methods of laboratory 
diagnosis, the problem of endemicity, and the efficacy of the cholera vaccine 
introduced by S. S. Sokhey, of the Haffkine Institute of Bombay.* 

The international action necessary to alleviate the critical shortage of insec- 
ticides required for public health purposes was to be the subject of study by 
the working party, established by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
which met in Geneva on February 11, 1952.° The working party grew out of 
a resolution of the fourth World Health Assembly in which governments were 
asked to take vigorous action to maintain capacity production of insecticides 
and to facilitate their export, and in which the United Nations was requested 
to investigate the international aspects of the problem. Acting upon that re- 
quest, the Economic and Social Council directed the Secretary-General to 
establish a body to study the problem. 

Also during the period under review, WHO’s Expert Committee on Tra- 
choma, holding its first session in Geneva, outlined a general work program, 
including international coordination and scientific research on the disease. Other 
recommendations of the committee dealt with modern methods of treatment, 
measures for trachoma control in underdeveloped countries, and prevention 
of the spread of the disease through international traffic.’ 


Technical Activities 


It was announced on December 17, 1951, that a WHO committee of experts 
had established international specifications for a majority of the insecticides 
used in the control of malaria and other insect-borne diseases. The conclusions 
which the committee had drawn from its work, which was the first of its kind, 
were to be published in the WHO Technical Report Series after approval by 
the Executive Board.’ 

It was also announced on December 17 that the first model international 


* United Nations Press Release ECOSOC/898, * United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 274. 
November 26, 1951. 8 United Nations Press Release ECOSOC/ 
5 United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 530. 905, December 26, 1951. 


* Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 
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venereal-disease control center would open in Rotterdam on December 21, 
1951. WHO was to provide the necessary technical personnel, fellowships 
for training courses and some materials, while the Netherlands government was 
to provide the facilities of a polyclinic in the Rotterdam Maritime Health 
Center.” 

The establishment during December of four new biological standards by 
WHO?’s Expert Committee on Biological Standardization was announced on 
December 21, 1951. It brought to 59 the number of biological preparations 
for which international standards had been set by WHO or, earlier, by the 
Health Organization of the League of Nations.” 

During November 1951, WHO published the first volume of the first inter- 
national pharmacopoeia, setting international standards for important, inter- 
nationally used drugs. The book contained descriptions of 200 drugs defined 
by chemical, physical and biological tests, as well as instructions for establish- 
ing their purity and strength. The establishment of the unified standards 
would give countries an opportunity to eliminate existing discrepancies between 
national pharmacopoeias in the strength and quality of drugs.” 

In his report to WHO, Dr. G. Sambasivan, an Indian malariologist who was 
senior advisor to the international team aiding the government of Thai in its 
malaria-control project begun in 1949, stated the results of the project were 
“beyond all expectations.” Not only was malaria completely eliminated — in 
what was usually the worst malaria season — but the malaria-carrying mosquito 
was also eradicated over a large area of the Chiengmai district of northern 
Thailand.” Enough Thai personnel had been trained by the WHO team to 
enable the Thai government to envisage further expansion in 1953 to protect 
a total of 2,500,000 persons. 

Tuberculosis, one of the most serious threats to the people of Iran, was being 
attacked in Iran in a mass vaccination campaign which began on February 1, 
1952, under the auspices of the Iranian government with the aid of WHO and 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. The govern- 
ment of Iran was providing field and administrative personnel who were to aid 
the international workers and at the same time be trained to carry on the work 
on a permanent basis.” 

Having completed a six-month survey of Libyan health conditions as one of 
a group of United Nations technical assistance experts, Dr. D. K. Lindsay, of 
WHO's staff, stated in his report that infantile gastroenteritis (originating in 
bad feeding habits), tuberculosis and eye infections were the three most serious 
diseases in that country. Having made specific recommendations on those 
problems, Dr. Lindsay pointed out that the poor living conditions in Libya did 
not result from disease as much as from the almost overwhelming difficulty of 
extracting a living from the desert wastes. He noted that the geologist, the 


® Tbid. 2 United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 165. 
10 Tbid. 18 Ibid., p. 207. 
11 United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 415; see 

also WHO Technical Report Series, Number 43. 
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water engineer and the agriculturalist would be the chief agents of improved 
health in the new state and commented that Libya already had the framework | 
of a health service which was better than that possessed by many wealthier 
countries.” 


Regional Activities 

WHO’s Regional Office for South-East Asia announced” that a tuberculosis 
training center to be officially opened in New Delhi early in 1952 would have 
one of the best and most up-to-date installations in India for demonstrating and 
teaching modern X-ray and laboratory techniques. 


“4 Tbid., p. 212. % Tbid., p. 80. 
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Ill. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


At the thirteenth session’ of the Caribbean Commission it was announced 
that agreements had been made between the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration of the United States and the governments of France, the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom for technical assistance in the field of aided self-help 
housing, $68,000 being allotted for a two-year period. The commission, at 
this session, 1) accepted the recommendation that a statement of the radio 
stations issuing hurricane warnings and a list of frequencies and power output 
be sent to interested governments at the start of the hurricane season; 2) se- 
lected Guadeloupe as the site for the fourteenth session of the commission 
opening on May 5; 3) agreed that a trade promotion conference should be 
held, which would include a discussion on the effect of tariffs; 4) agreed on a 
provisional agenda for the fifth session of the West Indian Conference; and 5) 
agreed that the fields selected for emphasis in new projects should be limited 
to agriculture, forestry and fisheries development, industrial development and 
housing. The commission also adopted the following schedule of conferences 
for 1952: industrial development, in Puerto Rico in February; fisheries, in 
Trinidad in March; existing and potential timber trade, in Trinidad in April; 
Eastern Caribbean Hurricane Subcommission, in Trinidad in June (second 
meeting); cooperative workshop, in Puerto Rico in July or August; and home 
economics, in Trinidad in the latter part of the year or early 1953. A proposal 
that the commission study the problem of providing credit for small farmers 
and a resolution urging governments to encourage the maximum use and devel- 
opment of natural resources were approved, while the commission urged im- 
plementation of a previous resolution relating to freedom of the air. Since 
there was not sufficient provision in the 1952 budget to cover all technical 
assistance projects planned, the Secretary-General was to request assistance in 
the following order of priority: a) agricultural economist, b) home economist, 
c) animal and husbandry experts, d) agricultural engineer, e) cooperative 
specialist. Finally, the post of Secretary-General was offered to Everhard 
Frederick Hendrik de Vriendt (Netherlands) .’ 

The Industrial Development Conference, held in Puerto Rico from February 
11 to 20, 1952, studied the industrial structure of the Caribbean territories; 
prospects for further development; financial measures, fiscal measures and 
machinery for fostering industrial development; and improvement in labor 
productivity.” 

1See also International Organization, VI, p. ? Caribbean Commission, Monthly Information 


136, Bulletin, V, p. 167-169. 
* Ibid., p. 193. 
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The preparatory committee for the timber conference, meeting from January 
8 to 10, decided to postpone the conference to a later date, and in the mean- 
time to distribute questionnaires and to prepare papers on standardization of 
milling sizes and grades both within and outside the area, termite damage and 
control, and the value of a centralized market reporting.“ 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Committee of Ministers: The tenth session of the Committee of Ministers of 
the Council of Europe met in Paris on March 19 and 20, 1952 under the chair- 
manship of Oesten Bo Unden, Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs. This 
being the first meeting of the committee since the third session of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly held in Strasbourg from November 26 to December 11, 1951, 
one of the items on the agenda was the examination of recommendations 
adopted at the session. 

Action taken by the Committee of Ministers included: 1) adoption of the 
text proposed by the Assembly concerning the right of parents to ensure that 
their children received an education which conformed to their own religious 
and philosophical convictions; 2) an amendment to its rules of procedure to 
permit members of governments other than ministers for foreign affairs to par- 
ticipate in the debates of the Assembly; 3) adoption of measures for improved 
coordination of work within the Council of Europe and with organizations such 
as ILO, UNESCO, OEEC and the Brussels Treaty Organization; 4) a decision 
to examine further the question of a common policy of full employment; 5) 
transmission of the proposal to lower tariff barriers in Europe to the Interim 
Committee of ITO; 6) adoption of the report submitted by the governmental 
experts on the problem of refugees and surplus population and establishment 
of a special liaison committee to’study plans in this field of activity; 6) an in- 
vitation to governments to submit their views on the European Convention on 
Extradition and single European jurisdiction; and 7) support for efforts for 
the revision of geography and history textbooks, and for the abolition of visas. 
Two new proposals were presented at this meeting: 1) a French proposal for 
the creation of an organization to handle the occupational training of refugees 
and 2) an Italian suggestion for the conclusion of partial agreements for the 
establishment of the postal union.’ 

In considering the role to be undertaken by the Council of Europe in the 
new organization of Europe the Committee of Ministers heard a proposal by 
the United Kingdom Foreign Secretary (Eden) concerning the eventual re- 
modeling of the Statute of the Council of Europe. Mr. Eden considered it 
unwise to follow up on the “quasi-federal draft statute” proposed by the Con- 
sultative Assembly at its last session since it would hinder the cooperation of 
non-member countries in the new communities (European Defense Commu- 


*Ibid., p. 194. 1 Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- 
tion, Press Release IP/461, March 20, 1952. 
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nity and Schuman Plan). He felt that these communities should develop 
within the framework of the Council of Europe and that the Council should 
continue to serve as an organization of intergovernmental cooperation. This 
would assure that 1) the Council would become an integral part of the Euro- 
pean community, 2) it would receive valuable work to do, 3) reduplication of 
work would be avoided, 4) it would provide ready-made machinery for the 
Schuman Plan and the defense plans and 5) it would leave open the possibility 
for “appropriate” cooperation by countries like the United Kingdom which 
desired to establish a close link with the European community.’ In a detailed 
discussion of the proposals advanced by the United Kingdom on the future of 
the Council of Europe two kinds of objections were raised: 1) practical objec- 
tions — difficulties of implementation and 2) objections of principle — the 
Swedish delegate pointed out that the proposed relations with the European 
Defense Community would be prohibited by the clause which stipulated that 
matters of defense were not within the competence of the Council of Europe. 
The matter was turned over for consideration to the ministers’ deputies who 
were to submit a report to the next meeting of the Committee of Ministers on 
May 22.° 

The German Federal Republic brought the problem of the Saar to the atten- 
tion of the Committee of Ministers by a memorandum on the infringement 
of the convention on human rights in the Saar through the suppression of 
political movements favorable to the return of the Saar to Germany and by a 
protest against the fact that the Saar government could sign conventions con- 
cluded within the Council of Europe. The German Chancellor (Adenauer) 
stated that negotiations had been initiated between the French government 
and the German Federal Republic with a view to settling the Saar question 
prior to the signing of a peace treaty, subject to approval by the United King- 
dom and the United States. Preparations had been made for the two govern- 
ments to meet to investigate the question as to whether conditions in the Saar 
were such as to preclude the possibility of holding free democratic elections. 
Johannes Hoffmann, the Minister President of the Saar, who attended the 
meeting as an observer, stated that even though his government felt that con- 
ditions in the Saar were satisfactory for holding elections, he agreed to the 
investigations in the interests of the cause. Reiterating the Saar’s willingness 
to take part in negotiations leading to a speedy solution, he expressed the opin- 
ion that only a satisfactory settlement of the Saar question would permit 
achievement of their mutual aim — European union. Mr. Hoffmann closed 
his statement by pointing out that such talks could only take place in an atmos- 
phere of mutual trust, to which the German Federal Republic would also have 
to contribute its part.* 

It was reported in the press that the Committee of Ministers also exchanged 
opinions on the western reply to the Soviet note proposing a four-power meet- 
ing on a German peace treaty.’ 


2 Ibid., IP/462, March 20, 1952. * Ibid., IP/464, March 21, 1952. 
8 Ibid., IP/463, March 21, 1952. *Le Figaro, Paris, March 20, 1952. 
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European Agricultural Authority: On the invitation of France, representa- 
tives of sixteen European nations met in Paris from March 25 to 28 to discuss 
proposals for the creation of a European agricultural community with a com- 
mon market. Pierre Pflimlin (France) was elected chairman of the conference 
and the agenda he proposed was accepted. A French memorandum transmitted 
to the participants suggested that the European nations attempt to unify their 
methods, balance the exchanges between European countries, organize distri- 
bution and increase production. To attain the latter aim the French suggested 
the modernization of equipment through a common agricultural investment 
fund. The delegates approved a conference of experts to meet between July 
and October to formulate plans for the European agricultural pool. The con- 
ference was to be held in close collaboration with OEEC and a report was to 
be submitted to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe. The 
United Kingdom delegate (Nutting) stated that the United Kingdom wished 
to cooperate closely but found it impossible to enter into any federative pact' 


Standing Committee: The standing committee of the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe, which met in Paris on March 1 under the chairman- 


ship of Frangois de Menthon (France), fixed the dates for 1952 meetings of | 


the Assembly as follows: the first part of the fourth session was to open in 
Strasbourg on May 26 and last one week and the second part would open on 
September 15 and last three weeks. Items on the agenda of the first part of 
the session included discussion of the report of the Committee of Ministers, 
the European Defense Community, a European political authority and the 
economic situation of Europe (report by OEEC).' 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Austrian State Treaty: In furtherance of the September 14, 1951, statement 


of the French, United Kingdom and United States foreign ministers, that there 


was “no justification for any further delay in the conclusion of a treaty for the 
reestablishment of a free and independent Austria”,’ the United States deputy 


for the Austrian State Treaty (Reber) issued an invitation on December 28, | 


1951, suggesting that a meeting of the deputies be held at London on January 
21, 1952. The governments of the United Kingdom and France immediately 
accepted the invitation, but the Soviet reply, dated January 18, made the fol- 
lowing objections that: 1) no action had been taken on the Soviet proposal to 
conduct an investigation on the extent of Austria’s implementation of the fou 
powers’ decisions on demilitarization and denazification; and 2) conclusion of 
an Austrian treaty was unwise until the western powers had implemented their 
obligations under the Italian treaty, particularly with regard to the creation of 


®New York Times, March 26, 27 and 29, 1For summaries of earlier phases of the 
1952. negotiations for an Austrian treaty, see Inter 

Council of Europe, Directorate of Infor- national Organization, V, p. 833; ibid., VI, p. 
mation, Press Release IP/456, March 3, 1952. 142. 
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the Free Territory of Trieste which had been “turned into an Anglo-American 
military base.”” The reply of the western powers, dated January 19 pointed 
out that: 1) their views on denazification and demilitarization had been made 
clear in the Allied Council in Vienna, “the proper body to consider such ques- 
tions”; 2) the Trieste issue had no relation to the Austrian treaty; and 3) that 
the express purpose of the meeting which had been called for January 21 was 
to conclude an Austrian treaty as speedily as possible, to which end they 
reiterated their invitation to the Soviet deputy.’ An indirect reply to the 
western note, dated January 21 repeated the earlier protests and indicated that, 
since the western note required study, the Soviet representative would not be 
able to attend the proposed meeting.‘ Having postponed the meeting, the 
three western powers informed the Soviet government, in a communication 
dated January 24, that they deeply regretted the fact that the Soviet deputy 
had been unable to attend the meeting and said that it was becoming difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the Soviet government was deliberately obstructing 
the completion of the treaty and the restoration of Austrian independence.’ On 
February 28, the three western governments issued a joint statement again 
expressing serious concern that discussions for conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Austria had been frustrated. The statement recalled the three-power 
Moscow declaration of November 1, 1943, promising Austria her freedom and 
independence and made it clear that the three powers were examining new 
proposals which would enable Austria to regain full independence.’ It was 
indicated that the new proposals were in the form of an “abbreviated” treaty 
embodying the terms on which the four powers had been able to reach agree- 
ment.’ The new draft, subsequently transmitted to the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
try, reduced the number of articles from the original 59 to eight, provided 
that: 1) Austria be recognized as a sovereign, independent and democratic 
state; 2) the Allied and Associated Powers (France, United Kingdom, United 
States and the Soviet Union) respect the independence and the territorial 
integrity of Austria and prohibit economic or political union with Germany; 
8) Austrian frontiers be restored to those of January 1, 1938; 4) the occupying 
forces be withdrawn within 90 days after the treaty went into effect and other 
allied controls be terminated; 5) Austria not be required to pay reparations 
arising from a state of war existing in Europe after September 1, 1939; 6) each 
of the Allied and Associated Powers relinquish to Austria, within 90 days, all 
property claimed as German assets or war booty; 7) any nation at war with 
Germany that was a member of the United Nations on May 8, 1945, might sign 
the treaty; and 8) the treaty was to become effective when it had been ratified 
by France, the United Kingdom, the United States, the Soviet Union and Aus- 
tria and the instruments of ratification had been deposited with the Soviet 
Union. During the period under review, no official reply to the new draft had 
been made by the Soviet Union. 


? Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 326. ®* New York Times, February 29, 1952. 
*Ibid., p. 327. "For the note and the new treaty draft, see 
* Ibid. Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 448. 


‘ Ibid., p. 160. 
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Revision of the Italian Peace Treaty; Trieste: On December 8, 1951, the 
Italian Ambassador to the United States stated that Italy’s status as an active 
and equal member of the democratic family of nations made the existing 
Italian peace treaty an anomaly, pointing out that the treaty had contemplated 
that Italy would be admitted to membe ‘rship in the United Nations. The Am- 
bassador proposed that the treaty signatories should agree to the revision of 
the treaty, particularly with regard to the political and military clauses which 
restricted Italy's right and capacity to provide for her own defense." Similar 
notes were sent to the other signatories. On December 21, it was announced 
that the United States had released Italy from its ae under the mili- 
tary clauses of the treaty’ and, by January 6, 1952, the Italian government was 
able to announce that fifteen states (including France and the United Kingdom) 
had accepted Italy's request for revision. On January 25, the Soviet Union 
informed the Italian government that it was prepared to remove the political 
and military limitations of the Italian peace treaty provided Italy left the 
“aggressive Atlantic alliance” and did not permit the stationing of foreign mili- 
tary forces and military bases on Italian territory." On February 8, the Italian 
government sent a note to the Soviet Union protesting that the repeated use, 
by that state, of the veto in the Security Council to obstruct Italy’s admission 
to the United Nations constituted a violation of the obligations undertaken in 
the peace treaty and implying that the Italian government no longer felt itself 
bound by the obligations to the Soviet Union under the treaty.” 

During the period under review, the Italo-Yugoslav exchanges concerning 
the Free Territory of Trieste progressed in the following manner: 1) late in 
February, the Yugoslav government proposed an integration of Zones A and B 
under joint Italo-Yugoslav administration; 2) when, on February 29, it was 
announced that Italy had rejected the proposal, the Yugoslav Premier (Tito) 
stated that his government was unalterably opposed to the acceptance of the 
March 1948 United Kingdom—United States declaration which had favored the 
return of the entire free territory to Italy as the basis for a settlement;" 3) as 
demonstrations in both Italy and Yugoslavia mounted in violenec,” the United 
Kingdom, United States and Italian governments announced, on March 27, 
that they would convene a meeting in London to study arrangements for asso- 
ciating It: ily more closely with the Allied Military Gavin s occupation of 
Zone A;“ 4) although press reports indicated that Italian reaction to the pro- 
posed meeting was divided, with some elements fearing that closer identifica- 
tion with Zone A might jeopardize Italy’s chances of ever getting Zone B back 
from Yugoslavia,” the strong Yugoslav reaction was typified by Premier Tito’ 
statement that the United Kingdom and the United States might forfeit Yugo- 


* For the text of the note, see ibid., XXV, ™ New York Times, February 10, 1952. 
p- 1011. For a summary of earlier develop- ® Tbid., March 1, 1952. 
ments concerning revision of the Italian treaty, 13 Thid., March 21 and 29, 1952. 
see International Organization, VI, p. 142. 14 Tbid., March 28, 1952. 

*For the United States note, see Depart- 1 Tbid., March 29, 1952. 
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davia as a factor in the defense of Europe if they allowed themselves to be 
used as vehicles of Italy’s aggressive policy against Yugoslavia." Representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom, the United States and Italy met in London on 
April 3 and, after a “first exchange of views”, issued a communiqué stating 
that they had no intention of encroaching on the interests of Yugoslavia, adding 
that any agreement arrived at would not be of such a nature as to prejudice the 
ultimate solution of the future of the territory as a whole.” Later communiqués 


‘from the conference, which had not reached any substantive decisions during 


the period under review, indicated that every effort was being made to circum- 
yent Premier Tito’s contention that Yugoslavia could not accept any arrange- 
ments concerning Trieste to which Yugoslavia had not been a party.” 


Future Status of Germany: The long negotiations in Bonn and other western 
capitals looking toward the integration of the German Federal Republic with 
western Europe had culminated, on November 22, 1951, in a meeting of the 
foreign ministers of France, the German Federal Republic, the United King- 
dom and the United States.” The agreement on general principles arising out 
of that meeting were indicated as including: 1) the concept that the Federal 
Republic would acquire sovereign power in all domestic and foreign affairs, 
except where the western powers reserved special rights in relation to the sta- 
tioning and security of “defense” forces in Germany, the future of Berlin and 
the question of the ultimate unification of east and west Germany; 2) recogni- 
tion of the fact that the signing of the contractual agreements implementing 
the Federal Republic’s independence would wait upon agreement on the Euro- 
pean Defense Community; and 3) recognition of the common aim to achieve 
a peace settlement for all of Germany freely negotiated between Germany and 
its former enemies.” The envisaged contractual agreement apparently con- 
sisted of five complex and politically controversial conventions: 1) establish- 
ment of a mixed judicial tribunal; 2) status and protection of the allied forces 
in Germany; 3) logistic and financial support of the allied forces in Germany; 
4) acts and certain interests of the three western powers and on the transfer 
of certain responsibilities to the Federal Republic; and 5) security controls to 
be retained by the three western powers.” Press reports indicated® that the 
greatest areas of difficulty centered around the issue of the completion of the 
allied decentralization and decartelization programs and the question of the 
Federal Republic’s assessments towards the cost of European defense. A 
peripheral element, not directly involved in the negotiation of the conventions, 
but of considerable importance in the Bundestag’s attitude towards the con- 
tractual agreement as a whole, was the issue of a final settlement of the Saar’s 
status.” On February 8 the Bundestag carried by a vote of 204 to 156 with 6 


% Ibid., April 1, 1952. 21 Tbid., November 30, 1951. 

" Tbid., April 4, 1952. 22 Tbid., December 14, 1951. 

8 Ibid., April 8, 1952. 8 Ibid., January 29, 1952; for summary of 

*See International Organization, V, p. 825; action taken on the question of Germany’s fi- 
ibid., VI, p. 143. nancial contribution to defense, see this issue, 


*New York Times, November 25, 1951. p. 330. 
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abstentions a government resolution pledging a west German defense contriby. | 


tion to the European defense community on condition that the Federal Re. | 


public was accepted in the community as a sovereign and equal partner. It 


also passed other resolutions demanding inter alia that: 1) the eventual settle 
ment of the Saar’s status should not be prejudiced by prior unilateral action; | 


2) the Federal Republic should not be asked to bear a heavier financial defense 
burden than other nations contributing to western defense; 3) all war criminals 


who had not been proved to have committed crimes individually and on their 


own initiative should be released; and 4) all restrictions on west German in- 
dustry be removed.“ Also of considerable influence on the progress of the 
negotiations, were the renewed offers of a German peace treaty and German 
unity on the part of the Soviet Union and east Germany.” The three western 
foreign ministers met again with Chancellor Adenauer in London on Feb 

18 and 19, 1952, to review the parallel negotiations in Paris and Bonn for the 
establishment of a European Defense Community, for the new contractual rela- 
tionship, the categories of arms to be produced in each of the states of the 
European Defense Community. Agreement was reached on methods of deal- 
ing with war criminals” and on the machinery for insuring the continuance of 
the allied decartelization program.” That agreement, however, like the others, 
would have to be implemented by appropriate legislation in the Federal Re- 
public’s Bundestag. Later reports” indicated that further progress was being 
made in resolving the remaining points of contention in the contractual con- 
ventions and, on March 20, France and the Federal Republic agreed to enter 
direct negotiations for the settlement of the Saar controversy, with the inten- 
tion of holding free elections in that area in the fall of 1953.* At the end of 
the period under review, it was indicated that the signing of the contractual 
conventions awaited only the completion of the treaty on the European Defense 
Community and that the only remaining difficulty was the legalistic question of 
the individual and collective rights to be exercised by the western forces in the 
Federal Republic after sovereignty had been restored to that state.” 

The long history of offers and counter-offers for free German elections looking 
toward German unity and independence” resulted, on November 13, 1951, in 
the placing of the subject on the agenda of the Ad Hoc Political Committee of 
the General Assembly.” When, on December 19, the committee recommended 
the sending of a commission of inquiry to Germany, the move was welcomed 
by the government of the Federal Republic; but the proposal, later endorsed 
by the General Assembly, was repeatedly rejected by officials of the east German 
government who stated that it was a violation of international law — in particu- 
lar, a violation of the United Nations Charter and the Potsdam agreement.” 
On January 3, 1952, the details of the east German draft law for all-German 


* See below. 3° Ibid., March 29 and April 5, 1952. 

*® Chronology, cited above, p. 115. 4 % See International Organization, V, p. 827. 
% Ibid., p. 118. 2 For a summary of committee and General 
7 New York Times, February 21, 1952. Assembly action on the item, see ibid., VI, 


*8 Ibid., February 25, and March 13, 1952. p. 64. 
* Ibid., March 21, 1952. *% Chronology, cited above, p. 37. 
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elections were published in Berlin, and on February 6, the west German 
Bundestag countered with a revised bill, laying down the conditions on which 
it would agree to all-German elections. After endorsing the Bundestag’s draft 
law, the High Commissioners of the western powers referred it to the govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union, making it clear in an accompanying note that neither 
the Federal Republic nor the western powers would entertain any discussion 
about a peace treaty until the unification of Germany by free and secret elec- 
tions had been achieved.“ On February 14, the east German government had 
sent a note to the four occupying powers suggesting the initiation of talks on 
a German peace treaty and the Soviet Union, on February 20, had replied that 
it was willing to do everything possible to start negotiations immediately — 
under the terms of the Potsdam decisions.” 

On March 10, the government of the Soviet Union transmitted to France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States a note containing proposals for the 
discussion of a treaty of peace with Germany and “draft of principles” to form 
the foundation of the treaty. Stating that such a treaty had to be drawn up 
with the direct participation of an all-German government, the note suggested 
that the four occupying powers should examine the question of the conditions 
favoring the earliest establishment of an all-German government expressing the 
will of the German people. The suggested terms of the treaty included: 1) an 
end to the partition of Germany and the withdrawal of all foreign forces within 
one year; 2) the ensurance of democratic, human rights and the enjoyment of 
freedom of speech, press, political conviction and assembly; the prohibition of 
the existence of organizations inimicable to democracy and the cause of pre- 
serving the peace; 3) a ban on Germany entering into any coalition or military 
alliance against any power which took part in the war against it; 4) definition 
of Germany’s borders according to the Potsdam decisions; 5) limited rearma- 
ment for its own defense, the limits to be set by the peace treaty; and 6) no 
imposition of restrictions on Germany’s trade or the development of her peace 
economy.” The western powers’ reaction was that, “this new initiative of the 
Soviet Government should have no effect on the pursuit of their negotiations” 
on the contractual agreement and the Federal Republic’s membership in the 
European Defense Community.” On March 25, the three western powers sent 
similar notes to the Soviet Union that, while leaving open the possibility for 
future talks, rejected the Soviet Union’s bases for peace treaty negotiations 
until such time as the following conditions were met: 1) the unification of 
Germany as a result of free, United Nations-supervised elections in all of Ger- 
many; 2) Germany’s military forces — even if limited — should not be under 
the sole control of the German government; and 3) Germany should not be 
placed in a position of enforced neutrality.* In a reply dated April 10, the 
Soviet Union stated: 1) that western insistence on United Nations-supervised 
elections in Germany was a violation of Article 107 of the United Nations 


“New York Times, February 26, 1952. * Chronology, cited above, p. 166. 
® Chronology, cited above, p. 116 and 117. % New York Times, March 26, 1952. 


* Ibid., VILL, p. 181. 
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Charter, which excluded United Nations interference in German affairs; 2) 
supervision of the election should be carried out by the four occupying powers; 
3) the Soviet stipulation that Germany should not be allowed to enter any 
military alliance against one of its former enemies was not an inadmissible 
limitation of the sovereign rights of the German government, but was rather 
a guarantee for the future of all neighboring, peace-loving states and for the 
future of Germany, itself; 4) the Soviet proposal that the German government 
should have full control over its limited national forces was in full accord with 
the principle of national sovereignty and equal rights; and 5) that the Soviet 
government renewed its proposal to begin discussions of the peace treaty and 
German unification immediately.” 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Council 


Meeting in Lisbon from February 20 to 25, 1952, and with Greece and 
Turkey participating as full members,’ the ninth session of the Council of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization took decisions on five major items: 1) the 
forces to be made available to the military command during 1952; 2) the bases 
and facilities to be built and made available for the forces; 3) the establishment 
of a European Defense Community comprising six countries, including western 
Germany; 4) the report by the occupying powers on the proposed contractual 
arrangements with the German Federal Republic; 5) the reorganization and 
strengthening of NATO itself. In addition, the Council took note of the report 
by the Atlantic Community Committee on economic cooperation, agreed on 
the amount of the German financial contribution to defense for 1952-1953 and 
assigned the ground and air forces of Greece and Turkey to the over-all com- 
mand of SHAPE.’ 

With the approval of its report by the Council, the Temporary Council 
Committee was officially terminated. NATO nations agreed to provide ap- 
proximately 50 divisions “in appropriate conditions of combat readiness” and 
4,000 operational aircraft in western Europe as well as naval forces. This 
force which was to be augmented in following years, did not include Greek 
or Turkish contributions. Commenting on the results of the Lisbon meeting, 
the communiqué stated that “there was general agreement that this increase in 
defensive power will constitute an important increased deterrent against aggres- 
sion. While not covered specifically by Council action at Lisbon, it was 
recognized that Allied strategic air power is already a powerful deterrent to 
aggression and in the event of attack would be a most valuable addition to the 
defense of western Europe.” Based upon the recommendations of TCC, the 
Council agreed upon measures essential to the build-up of NATO forces. 


® Ibid., April 12, 1952. 2 Ibid., p. 370. 
1See Department of State, Builetin, XXVI, 
p- 306, 334. 
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These measures included: 1) economy in the use of resources for defense; 2) 
dimination of less essential defense activities; 3) adoption of the detailed 
measures drawn up by TCC for improving the combat efficiency of national 
forces; 4) a further development of NATO-wide equipment supply planning; 
5) initiation of a system of NATO priority recommendations to assist in the 
allocation of equipment by countries; 6) increased efficiency through improved 
organizational arrangements. The duties and responsibilities of the Supreme 
Commander Allied Powers Europe (SHAPE) were increased, particularly in 
regard to equipment priorities and planning for the logistic support of the 
military forces.’ The press reported that Tunisia and Morocco, where air bases 
were already being built, were associated, by inference, within the treaty area.* 

The Council approved a report, presented by the French Foreign Minister 
(Schuman) establishing the principles of a European Defense Community. 
This report had been drawn up and agreed upon by the conference on a Euro- 
pean army in Paris. The aim was to establish an integrated land force of 
forty-three “groups” or divisions of about 13,000 troops each, to which western 
Germany would contribute twelve groups. In case of war, each group would 
be increased by about 2,000 men. The basic unit would be the army corps of 
$0,000 men. In the air force the largest unit would be a group of about 75 
planes placed under an integrated tactical command headquarters. The senior 
administrative authority controlling the forces would be a commission of nine, 
appointed for six years. The political authority would be a permanent council 
of six, one from each country. Most of the council’s decisions would require a 
unanimous vote. There would also be a political assembly comprised of mem- 
bers elected by national parliaments whose main task would be to examine the 
budget estimates and approve or reject reports from the commission. It would 
also prepare plans for establishing a directly elected assembly to function 
eventually as one of the principal organs of a European federation. In addition 
there would be established a court of justice to adjudicate disputes between 
members. The defense community would have a common budget and the 
national contributions of each member would be determined by the ministerial 
council by unanimous vote. Expenditure would be decided by a two-thirds 
vote. Germany, a non-member of NATO, would be an equal member of the 
community.” 

The NATO Council also approved the text of a protocol defining the rela- 


, tions between itself and the community. This protocol was to be annexed to 


the NATO treaty after the EDC treaty had been signed. The protocol con- 
tained reciprocal guarantees between members of NATO and members of EDC 
and provided for consultation and for combined meetings of their councils 
whenever either body decided that that was desirable and whenever any of 
the members of either organization considered that the integrity, political in- 


' Thid. 5 Chronology of International Events and 
‘New York Times, February 24, 1952. Documents, VIII, p. 148. 
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dependence or security of any one of them was threatened or that there existed 
a threat to the continued existence of either organization.° 

In view of the fact that German unification was presently impossible, the | 
occupying powers (United Kingdom, United States, France) agreed that the 
next best thing would be formally to end the occupation of the country. This | | 
was to be achieved through a series of contractual agreements between the | 
three governments and the federal government. “These agreements woul 
establish German sovereignty to the fullest extent possible in the present worl 
situation. Coupled with the European Defense Community arrangement, 
they would provide the necessary safeguards against aggressive militarism,’ 
The Council approved the report, presented by the United Kingdom Foreig, | 
Secretary (Eden) on these arrangements.’ | 

In connection with the reorganization of NATO, it was agreed to establish 
a permanent headquarters in Europe near the European Defense Community 
and SHAPE. A Secretary-General was subsequently chosen — Lord Ismay 
(United Kingdom) —and a council of permanent representatives remaining 
constantly in session was appointed. The Council would also continue to hold 
periodic ministerial sessions to which the Secretary-General would report. The | 
Council would assume the work previously performed by the Council of 
Deputies, the Defense Production Board and the Financial and Economic 
Board.’ All civilian activities of the organization would be concentrated in 
the geographical area where were situated other international agencies whos 
work was closely related with that of NATO and with which close administra- 
tive ties were essential to efficiency.” 

The Council adopted the report of the Atlantic Community Committee 
which had been established at Ottawa. This report emphasized the importance 
of economic cooperation, the expansion and liberalization of trade, and the 
possibility of working out closer cooperative arrangements with other organiz- 
tions, particularly the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. The 
Council recognized the problem of the movement of labor between membe 
countries and endorsed the recommendations of TCC on the subject.” It was | 
agreed that the Council would keep the problem under review and make rec 
ommendations for the elimination of general and specific manpower shortages 
hindering defense production.” 

On the basis of TCC’s report, the Council recommended that member gov- 
ernments take all practicable measures to: 1) encourage general economit 
expansion; 2) increase production of scarce raw materials and control their us | 
as necessary; 3) prevent inflation by adoption of necessary sound fiscal, finan 
cial and monetary policies; 4) adopt measures to improve the equitable distr: 
bution of the internal burden of defense in the NATO countries; 5) maintaid 








* Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 366. organization of NATO prior to the Lisbon meet- 
*™ Chronology, cited above, p. 148; for de- ing, see this issue, p. 175; for chart showing 


tails, see this issue, p. 329. reorganization, see this issue, documents section 
5 Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 368; ” See below. ! 
New York Times, February 27, 1952. Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, | 


* Ibid., April 4, 1952; for discussion of the pp. 368. 
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essential imports through a satisfactory solution of balance of payments prob- 
lems, in particular by increasing the dollar earnings of European countries.” 


Atlantic Command 


During the January meeting between the United Kingdom Prime Minister 
(Churchill) and the President of the United States (Truman) it was agreed 
that the two countries would recommend to NATO certain changes in the ar- 
rangements for the United Kingdom home command and in the command of 
the eastern Atlantic. 

On January 30, the President appointed Admiral Lynde D. McCormick, USN, 
as Supreme Commander Atlantic.* This command did not include: 1) the 
approaches to the United Kingdom out to the 100 fathom line; 2) the English 
Channel and the European coastal waters; 3) waters around Norway and the 
part of the North Sea under SHAPE. The United Kingdom home fleet would 
also have responsibility for all of the eastern Atlantic from the southern tip of 
Greenland to the northern coast of Portugal, as a sub-area under the Atlantic 
Command. The United States was charged with responsibility over the ap- 
proaches to the Mediterranean from the northern coast of Portugal, south to 
the vicinity of Dakar.” 


Middle East Command 


On November 24, 1951 the Soviet Union had warned France, the United 
Kingdom, Turkey and the United States against pursuing their plans for a 
Middle East Command. The Soviet Union claimed that the command was 
directed both against it and the countries of the area.” In a joint communiqué 
released following the conversations between President Truman and Prime 
Minister Churchill, the two governments reaffirmed their intention “to promote 
the stability, peaceful development and prosperity of the countries of the Mid- 
dle East” adding that “it [is] essential for the furtherance of our common 
purposes that an Allied Middle East Command should be set up as soon as 


| possible.” On January 28, the Soviet Union delivered to the four governments 


notes again protesting the establishment of the command.” 


European Defense Community 


A further conference of the foreign, finance and defense ministers of France, 


| Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg and western Germany opened 


in Paris on January 26, 1952." Press reports during the early part of the year 
had indicated that Germany’s price for cooperation in EDC was representation 
m NATO and discussion of its demands concerning the Saar.” At the open- 
ing meeting of the conference, this position was reiterated by the German 


® Ibid., p. 369. 16 Current Developments in United States For- 
*Ibid., p. 115. eign Policy, January 1952, p. 34. 
4 Ibid., p. 248. 1 Ibid., p. 69. 


“Middle Eastern Affairs, I1, p. 417. 18 New York Times, February 5, 1952. 
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Secretary of State (Hallstein). During the conference, however, agreement 
was reached on the following points: 1) the establishment of a “collegiate” 
body responsibe for the forces of the six countries, to be called the Commissariat 
for the European Defense Community and to consist of nine members ap- 
pointed for six years; 2) creation of an assembly which, with a court of justice, 
would serve both EDC and the European Coal and Steel Community; 3) the 
normal majority of the Council of Ministers would be two-thirds, but where 
only a simple majority was required and the votes were equal, the votes of the 
three members contributing a total of two-thirds of the funds and troops would 
be considered a majority.” 

Germany objected to its proposed financial contribution and prevailed upon 





the United States, United Kingdom and France to submit the question to the | 
NATO Temporary Council Committee. Western Germany felt that it could | 


contribute 6,800,000,000 Deutsch marks to rearmament while the other powers 
felt that it was capable of paying 13,000,000,000. Part of the German contri- 
bution, in any case, was to go towards the maintenance of allied occupation 


troops.” TCC recommended 11,250,000,000 marks and this figure was agreed | 


upon following the close of the Lisbon NATO Council session.” 

The question of the common budget had also raised other difficulties as both 
Belgium and the Netherlands were opposed to surrendering so much power 
over their budgets to an international agency. In the case of the Netherlands, 
a common defense budget would include a little more than one-third of its 
entire national budget. These two countries had also objected to a single 
executive head of EDC as had been proposed, but eventually approved the 
nine-member commission. Without United Kingdom and Scandinavian patti- 
cipation these governments were also apparently reluctant to ally themselves in 
an organization dominated by the French and German governments.” 

At a meeting of the foreign ministers of the United States, United Kingdom 
and France from February 17 to 19, the United States and United Kingdom 
reaffirmed their “abiding interest” in EDC and announced their intention of 
maintaining armed forces in Europe to contribute to the joint defense.” On 
April 10 press reports indicated that the United Kingdom would guarantee 
automatic military assistance to members of EDC in the event of armed attack.” 

Following the conclusion of the ninth session of the NATO Council the six. 





power conference resumed work on March 7. Questions still outstanding in- 
cluded the headquarters for EDC, the duration of the treaty and the status of | 


forces outside EDC such as those in overseas territories.” j 
| 


1” For prior discussions on a European army, 22 Tbid., January 22, 1952. 
see International Organization, VI, p. 146. 23 Chronology, cited above, p. 118. 
20 New York Times, January 23, 1952. *% New York Times, April 11, 1952. 
21 Ibid., February 20, 1952; ibid., February * Chronology, cited above, p. 159. 
27, 1952. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Council 

Meeting on January 7, 1952, the Council of OEEC agreed that for January, 
February and March, Belgium, a constant creditor in the European Payments 
Union, would receive a maximum of $60 million in gold —a reduction of 25 

nt on the previous allowance. This was a partial solution to the problem 
of Belgium’s excess credit position. The Council also recommended that mem- 
ber countries try to increase exports to Belgium and that Belgium increase its 
imports from them.’ 

Meeting again from January 10 to 11 to discuss a report by its technical 
experts on ways to increase European coal production,’ the Council agreed on 
a recommendation aimed at increasing the coal output of member countries to 
enable them to dispense with exceptional imports from the United States. In 
addition the Council decided to establish a ministerial coal production group, 
composed of French, German and United Kingdom representatives and the 
chairman of the Council (Stikker), to submit proposals for implementation of 
the resolution. Early in December Europe’s continued dependence on United 
States coal had been called “a shocking state of affairs” and one that demanded 
“a change in policy at the highest Cabinet levels in the big coal-producing 
countries” by ECA officials.” The report of the technical experts estimated 
that while coal production would increase from 457 million tons in 1951 to 
520 million tons in 1956, consumption would rise accordingly, leaving a total 
of approximately 25 million tons to be imported from other countries. The 
report based its prediction on an estimated 14 percent production increase in 
France, 27 percent in Germany, and a 6 percent increase in the United King- 
dom. To deal with the problem, the experts advised full utilization of avail- 
able manpower resources and increasing the number of miners, particularly in 
the United Kingdom, by recruiting foreign labor. The report also recom- 
mended certain measures for increasing investment in the coal fields and giving 
priorities to mining machinery and improving mining techniques. Emphasis 
was also laid on solving the housing shortage which had discouraged both 
German and United Kingdom workers from entering the industry.‘ 

On March 25, an extraordinary session of the Council opened in Paris to de- 
cide whether — and if so, on what conditions — the European Payments Union 
should continue to operate.’ A draft proposal was being prepared by the EPU 
Managing Board dealing with the continuation of the Union after June 30. 
There was apparently some disagreement concerning the extent to which 
present regulations required modification and a number of problems existed 
such as the inadequacy of the capital fund and the growing surplus position 
of Belgium. There was evident agreement, however, that EPU should be 
continued.* 


1Chronology of International Events and 3 New York Times, December 6, 1951. 
Documents, VIII, p. 46. *Current Developments..., cited above. 
*Current Developments in United States 5 New York Times, March 31, 1952. 

Foreign Policy, January 1952, p. 28. * Ibid., February 4, 1952. 
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A further meeting was held on March 27 to decide the future of OEEC it. 
self. The question had first arisen when the United Kingdom proposed a 50 
percent reduction in the Council’s budget and a reduction in its functions to 


exclusively trade and payments problems. The United Kingdom felt that the | 


economic activities of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization would reduce 
the need for OEEC. 

The United Kingdom was, however, apparently alone in this view. The 
opposite position was taken by the United States which felt that NATO and 
OEEC were not rivals but complementary and felt that OEEC should be re. 
sponsible for all common economic and financial policies in Europe except those 


directly related to defense production. Especially OEEC should be responsible | 
for expanding production to sustain the burden of defense expenditure. Other | 


members took an equally strong stand, the French government, in particular, 
making formal protests to both London and Washington against the United 
Kingdom attitude; others, not members of NATO, were reported as eager to 
preserve the Council as a European organization that would informally co- 
operate with the Atlantic treaty organization.’ 


Later press reports indicated that the United Kingdom had agreed with other | 


members to cut the OEEC budget by only 25 percent and it was expected that 
the organization’s functions would be enlarged. One area of enlarged respon- 
sibility might be the establishment under the Council of a special managing 
board to protect trade by preventing import restrictions resulting from pay- 
ments crises. This board would study the financial positions of members before 
the imposition of restrictions. The United States had proposed that the Coun- 
cil conduct an annual financial and economic survey of western Europe, the 
United States and Canada, with a view to 1) providing concrete data as a basis 
for estimating future United States aid; 2) providing information for NATO; 
3) assisting relatively weak governments in fighting inflation.’ 


European Payments Union 


The United States Mutual Security Agency announced on January 2 that it 
would grant $39,888,000 to the United Kingdom for partial settlement of its 
deficit with the Union. The grant was made in fulfillment of a 1950 agreement 
under which the United States undertook to guarantee the United Kingdom 
government against any loss of gold or dollars that might result from countries | 


using sterling balances accumulated before EPU was instituted.’ 


In January, of a total deficit in EPU of 267 million units, the United King- 
dom accounted for 151 million and France for 103 million units. Small deficits 
were also incurred by Turkey, Greece and Austria. The Netherlands with a 
surplus of 99 million units was the largest creditor during the month, attaining 
for the first time a cumulative creditor status. Sweden had a surplus of 53 | 


1 Ibid., March 25, 1952. ®° Current Developments..., cited above, 
8 Ibid., March 29, 1952. p. 28. 
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million units while Belgium had a surplus of 49 million. Switzerland, Italy, 
Denmark and Germany were the other surplus countries.” 

The February EPU deficit of the United Kingdom was reported as being 
60 percent less than its January deficit due to large purchases of raw materials 
from the sterling area as well as the November import restrictions imposed by 
the government. The French deficit, however, increased further to 128.8 mil- 
lion units. In order to settle this deficit the Union extended to France a credit 
of 100 million units, avoiding depletion of the gold stock of the Bank of France. 
The Netherlands was again the largest creditor in February but its surplus was 
considerably smaller. Belgium’s surplus remained about the same and Ger- 
many’s surplus of 87.8 million units was settled entirely by credit extension. 
Denmark, Switzerland and Portgual were surplus countries during the month, 
while the accounts of Greece, Iceland and Italy were practically in balance.” 


Schuman Plan 


During December, January and February ratification of the treaty establish- 
ing the European Coal and Steel Community was approved by three parlia- 
ments. On December 13, 1951 the French National Assembly ratified the 
treaty in a vote of confidence by 377 to 233;” on January 11, 1952 the west 
German Bundestag voted in favor of ratification by 232 to 143 with 3 absten- 
tions” and on February 1 the Bundesrat approved; on February 5 the Belgium 
Senate decided in favor of ratification by 102 votes to 4 with 58 abstentions.” 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


The Charter of the Organization of American States came into effect on 
December 13, 1951 upon the deposit of the fourteenth ratification, that of 
Colombia.’ 


Council 


The Council of the Organization of American States approved at its meeting 
of March 5 and 6, 1952, the budget of the Pan American Union for the fiscal 
year 1952-1953 totaling $2,934,159. Of this amount, $2,830,339 was appro- 
priated to meet expenditures while the remainder was to be used to reimburse 
the working fund. At the same meeting, the Council approved the scale of 
assessments and contributions for member states. The United States was the 
largest contributor, its assessment being 66 percent or $1,887,402; Brazil, the 
next largest contributor, was assessed at 9.54 percent or $272,815.’ This 


“International Financial News Survey, IV, % Chronology, cited above, p. 67. 
p. 254, % Ibid., p. 80. 

 Tbid., p. 302. 1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 9. 
"New York Times, December 14, 1951. 2Document C-sa-102-E, March 5 and 6, 
%Current Developments..., cited above, 1952. 


p. 29. 
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budget represented an increase of $338,528 over that of the fiscal year 195]- 


1952; the percentage of the United States contribution at that time was 67.86 


percent.’ 

The Council took action on several matters relating to the organization of 
OAS and its agencies. On December 19, 1951, the Council appointed mem. 
bers of two of its committees: 1) the Permanent Committee on Inter-American 


Conferences — Argentina, El Salvador, Haiti, United States and Venezuela; | 


2) the Permanent Committee on Inter-American Organizations — Argentina, 


Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Mexico, United States and | 


Uruguay.‘ On January 16, 1952, action was taken on the replies of member 


states to the Council’s request for opinions on the Inter-American Juridical _ 
Committee.’ Of the nineteen replies, fourteen indicated that the members of 


the Inter-American Juridical Committee could perform functions in addition 
to those pertaining to the committee itself. The Council therefore resolved 
that the Juridical Committee might adopt measures along these lines until the 
Tenth Inter-American Conference had decided the matter finally.’ 

Amendments to the regulations of the Council were adopted organizing the 
General Committee in accordance with the recommendations of the Committee 
on Regulations of the Council. The General Committee, to be composed of the 
chairman and vice-chairman of the Council, the chairmen of the permanent 
committees and two other representatives, was to collaborate in coordinating 
the work of the Council and its committees and to perform such other functions 
as were entrusted to it by the Council.’ 

The Council also took steps to clarify its relationship with other inter- 
American agencies and to bring others into closer connection with OAS. On 
the recommendation of the Committee on Inter-American Conferences, the 
Council decided not to adopt as one of the standards in the classification of 
Inter-American Specialized Conferences consultation with the corresponding 
technical organ of the Council. Among the inter-American conferences to be 
held in 1952, the Council took note of the following as “specialized” confer- 


ences: Copyright Experts of the American Republics; Fourth Inter-American | 
Travel Congress; Third Pan-American Consultation on Geography; First Inter- | 


American Congress of Public Health; Sixth Pan American Consultation on 
Cartography; Special Meeting of the Pan American Highway Congress; Tenth 
Pan American Child Congress and Fifth Inter-American Telecommunication 
Conference.’ At an earlier meeting, the Council had authorized the Secretary- 
General of OAS to establish cooperative relations with the Inter-American Boy 
Scouts Advisory Committee.” 

In considering the report of the Committee on Inter-American Organizations 


3 For information on the budget of the Pan * Document C-sa-99-E, January 16, 1952. 


American Union for the fiscal year 1951-1952, ™ Document C-sa-102-E, March 5 and 6, 
see International Organization, V, p. 406. 1952. 
*Document C-sa-96-E, December 19, 1951. ® Document C-sa-102-E, March 5 and 6, 
5¥For information on earlier discussions of 1952. 
this problem, see International Organization, VI, 1 Document C-sa-95-E, December 5, 1951. 
p- 150. 
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relating to inter-American social security, the Council adopted a resolution 
which recognized that, while it was one of the functions of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council to coordinate all OAS activities of an economic 
and social nature, it was also desirable that there be inter-American organiza- 
tions of a specific nature designed to deal with a limited aspect of these matters. 
The Council felt that the Inter-American Conference on Social Security should 
agree to the establishment of an advisory committee of experts appointed by 
governments to collaborate in social security matters with OAS and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. The Council further recommended that if this 
idea were accepted the Inter-American ECOSOC might prepare a draft agree- 
ment between that organ and the Inter-American Conference on Social Security. 
In a second resolution, the Council authorized the Secretary-General of OAS 
to discuss with representatives of ILO the best methods by which cooperation 
in the field of social security could be obtained.” 

The Council took action relating to the information programs of the Pan 
American Union. On January 3, 1952, the Council approved the report and 
recommendations of the Committee on the Public Information Program of 
OAS which proposed that, for the present, the information program be limited 
to providing information about the Pan American Union designed to reach 
large groups of people. It was, however, noted that study of suggestions to 
improve and expand the program would continue. The committee had recom- 
mended in addition that press service in Latin America be extended if pos- 
sible and that more notices be sent to United States newspapers. Every pos- 
sible effort to establish the most cordial relations with representatives of the 
press was urged. Continuation and expansion of the cultural activities of 
the Pan American Union were recommended as were efforts to broaden and 
strengthen relations between OAS and private institutions in a position to 
make the character of OAS better known. The Council assigned to the Gen- 
eral Committee the duty of supervising and reviewing the organization’s public 
information program.” In implementing this resolution, the Council authorized 
the General Committee to begin a study of the publications program of the 
Pan American Union and to submit, beginning in January 1953, appraisals 
and revisions of this program.” 

The Council approved a program designed to complete and publish a 
“Dictionary of Construction and Rules of the Spanish Language” by Rufino 
]. Cuervo. Pursuant to a resolution of the Sixth International Conference of 
American States in Havana, 1928, steps were taken to establish an inter-Amer- 
ican fund of $42,000 for this purpose; governments mentioned in the Havana 
resolution were invited to pay their quotas of the fund to the Pan American 
Union. The Secretary-General of OAS was authorized to seek contributions 
from scientific and literary institutions and from individuals and was further 
empowered to enter into contracts with the Instituto Caro y Cuervo.” 
_— C-sa-102-E, March 5 and 6, 18 Document C-sa-99-E, January 16, 1952. 


195; % Document C-sa-95-E, December 5, 1951. 
"Document C-sa-97-E, January 3, 1952. 
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Meeting on April 2, 1952, the Council requested its members to consult with 
their governments with regard to the new text of the Statutes of the Inter. 
American Cultural Council prepared by the Committee on the Organs of the 
Council and Their Statutes. It was expected that the final text of the statutes 
would be approved at the first regular meeting of the Council in May.” 


Other Matters 


The Meeting of Copyright Experts of the American Republics was opened 
in Washington on January 14, 1952. The agenda of the meeting was confined 
to the consideration and drafting of an article of the draft universal convention 
prepared by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization Committee of Copyright Experts which would define the relation 
between the inter-American system of copyright protection and the proposed 
world system. In addition, the meeting sought to define the legal effect of 
the proposed world convention upon Pan American conventions.” 


% Document C-sa-104-E, April 2, 1952. ‘6 Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, 
p- 136. 
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IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


COMMONWEALTH CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE FOR SOUTH 
AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Meeting to examine the progress of the Colombo Plan, the ministers of Aus- 
talia, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
United Kingdom, United States and Vietnam, convened the Consultative 
Committee at Karachi on March 24, 1952. The committee was to discuss 
any alterations in the six-year programs in the light of changed circumstances, 
and detailed programs for the first two years.’ Press reports indicated that 
major importance was placed on the questions of the admission of Japan and 
possible United States financial aid.’ 

The committee surveyed the first year’s work and laid down lines to be fol- 
lowed the following year. : A report was presented to the committee dealing 
with the economic and finances of the plan, the effects of the Korean war and 
difficulties of the sterling group, and the work done in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Malaya and Singapore was reviewed. One of the major difficulties was the 
world shortage of heavy machinery and technical experts.*. Requests for as- 
sistance were transmitted through the bureau at Colombo which acted as a 
clearing house and 300 or more Asian students took advantage of the training 
offered by aid-giving countries. 

A press communiqué issued on March 28 announced that Australia made 
available A£8,750,000 during the first year of the plan of which India was allo- 
cated A£4,200,000, Pakistan A£2,000,000 and Ceylon A£300,000. Canada 
agreed to provide 25 million dollars for the fiscal year 1951-1952. The United 
Kingdom concluded agreements with India, Pakistan and Ceylon for the re- 
lease of sterling balances and made contributions to Malaya, Singapore, North 
Borneo and Sarawak. During the year 1950-1951 the United States made 
grants of over 70 million dollars and for 1951-1952 an additional 150 million 


dollars was authorized.° 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The tenth plenary meeting of the International Cotton Advisory Committee 
met at Lahore, Pakistan, from February 1 to 9, 1951. The meeting was at- 
tended by representatives of nineteen member governments and by observers 


‘For summary of the establishment of the * New York Times, March 25, 1952. 
Commonwealth Consultative Committee for * The Times, London, April 8, 1952. 
South and Southeast Asia, see International 5 Ibid., March 29, 1952. 
Organization, V, p. 840. 

*United States, Department of State Press 
Release 225, March 24, 1952. 
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from seven other governments and the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. An increased budget and work program for the 1951-1952 fiscal) 
year was approved and the secretariat was instructed to continue publication 
of the “Monthly Review of the World Cotton Situation” and the “Quarterly 
Statistical Bulletin” as well as undertaking certain other projects. Member 
were requested to provide the secretariat with cotton statistics and to consider 
the possibility of “further practical measures for the improvement of their raw 
cotton price information.” The secretariat was further requested, under the 
supervision of the Standing Committee, to continue its statistics and research 
on an international cotton agreement by preparing information on prices, pro. 
duction, exports, imports, consumption and stocks, and by consideration of the 
problem of the constitution of buffer stocks of cotton. The Standing Committee 
was requested to keep the balance of payments situation under review and to 





report to the eleventh plenary meeting in case of a serious deterioration. In | 


connection with the cotton shortage, the meeting resolved to call the attention 
of the agencies concerned with technical and financial assistance, to the fact 
that the promotion of increased yields in cotton production in underdeveloped 
countries “would be very beneficial.” 

The eleventh plenary session was scheduled to be held in Rome from May 17 
to 31, 1952 and the major item on its agenda was reported as being the pros- 
pects for an international cotton agreement.’ 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL 


Delegates from nineteen governments including the newest member, Mexico, 
and observers from six other governments attended a meeting of the Inter. 
national Sugar Council in London on June 26, 1951. The council adopted the 
report of its Statistical Committee which contained an estimate of the statistical 
position for the crop year ending August 31, 1951. Governments which had 
signed the protocol extending the international sugar agreement of 1937 to 
August 31, 1951 were asked to sign another protocol extending the agreement 
for one additional year." The new protocol, however, was to contain a prov: 
sion terminating the protocol if a revised sugar agreement should come into 
force during the year. Other items dealt with by the council were the budget 
and administrative matters.’ 

The Statistical Committee of the International Sugar Council, meeting ia 
London on February 29 and March 3, 1952, prepared an estimate of the free 
market sugar position for the crop year ending August 31, 1952. Supplies 


1 International Cotton Advisory Committee, Production and Marketing of Sugar, Treaty 
Cotton..., March 1951. For summary of the Series No. 1 (1952), London, His Majesty's 
ninth plenary session, see International Organ- Stationery Office. 
ization, IV, p. 542. ? International Sugar Council Press Releas 

2New York Times, April 14, 1952. S. C. 477, June 26, 1951. For previous infor 

1For text of the protocol, see Protocol for mation on the work of the council, see Inter 
the Prolongation of the International Agreement national Organization, V, p. 416. 
of 6th May, 1937, regarding the Regulation of 
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were estimated at 6,507,000 metric tons and requirements at 5,250,000 metric 
tons, bringing the estimated addition of stocks to 1,257,000 metric tons.’ 

The special committee which had been established by the council to study 
the sugar situation, the need for a new international sugar agreement, and the 
bases for such an agreement, convened in London from March 1 to 5, 1952, 
with Baron Kronacker (Belgium) serving as chairman. Views were exchanged 
by the delegates on the world sugar situation and on their position with regard 
toa draft agreement which had been drawn up by the chairman. It was sug- 
gested that delegations desiring further study on any special problem or feeling 
that an international conference should be convened for the discussion of a 
new international sugar agreement, should contact the chairman of the council. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


The second annual report of the International Wheat Council reviewed oper- 
ations under the International Wheat Agreement for the crop year 1950-1951. 
It was stated that prices for transactions under the agreement had not fallen 
much below the agreement maxmium and that prices for wheat and flour 
bought outside the agreement had generally remained above that maximum. 
The structure of the agreement had been “severely tested” due to continued 
trading at the “ceiling” price, and most of the operational problems with which 
the council had been faced had been due to the restricting elements incident 
to trading at the maximum price. Had prices moved between the maximum 
and minimum of the price range these problems would not have arisen. 

With the deposit of its instrument of accession in July 1951, Japan had be- 
come the 46th member to join the council. Previous accessions had been: 
Spain (August 11, 1950), Indonesia (November 2, 1950), Iceland (January 2, 
1951), and Honduras (January 23, 1951). An application by the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan to accede as an importing country had been deferred be- 
cause of the inability of the exporting countries to increase their guaranteed 
quantities at the time. 

The Executive Committee during this crop year had consisted of the repre- 
sentatives of three exporting countries (Australia, Canada and the United 
States) and seven importing countries (Benelux, Brazil, Greece, India, Italy, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom). Under the Executive Committee a 
special Challenges Subcommittee had been created and the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Price Equivalents had held two formal meetings during the year to 
consider adjustments of price equivalents and several ad hoc meetings to pre- 
pare technical advice for the Executive Committee. 

Through accessions to the agreement and increases in guaranteed quantities, 
guaranteed purchases and sales had risen to 15,309,963, metric tons, an in- 
crease of 1,018,963 metric tons over the previous crop year. 


"International Sugar Council Press Release, * Ibid., S. C. 488, March 5, 1952. 
March 4, 1952. 
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Other matters which had been considered during the year were problems The 
associated with the recording of transactions and those caused by the “freeing” | _follo 
of the Canadian dollar and the change in Canadian inland transport costs. that 

Part II of the annual report contained the text of the International Wheat any _ 
Agreement and Part III consisted of the rules of procedure as amended through | com 
the fifth session.’ eries 

tion « 
meas 
TRIPARTITE FISHERIES CONFERENCE of jo 


Be is , meas 
On October 23, 1951, it was announced that, following informal discussions Bs st 


regarding the North Pacific Fisheries, Canada, Japan and the United States| 4. 
had agreed to participate in negotiations for a North Pacific fisheries conven. | of th 
tion.’ The conference was held at Tokyo from November 4 to December 14, | 





foun 
1951.’ All three countries had expressed desires to conclude a fisheries con. affec 
vention: the United States, to safeguard its major conservation programs in the agre 
North Pacific, to provide the facilities for cooperative research and manage- to co 


ment of joint fisheries not yet covered by treaties, and to avoid friction between | of fis 
United States fishermen and those of other countries which threatened to in- dem 
crease with the expansion of Japanese fishing operations; Canada, to safeguard 


its conservation programs without complicating or restricting its participation a 
in the exploitation of stocks of fish along the adjacent coasts of the United 
States or complicating its past fishery relations with the United States; Japan, 
to satisfy the terms of article 9° of the Treaty of Peace, to show its willingness 
to cooperate with other countries in fishery conservative programs, and to reit- Fc 
erate its claim to the right of Japanese fishermen to exploit stocks of fish | ‘parti 
anywhere on the high seas. The delegations, which were composed of repre} (Uni 
sentatives of industry in each of the three states as well as governmental repre | met 


sentatives, spent most of the first week in explaining and answering question; | man 
with respect to certain conservation proposals which the United States had the c 
offered as a basis for the talks. The conference then turned to a consideration | assis 
of the Japanese counterproposals and, on December 14, representatives of the the | 


three countries signed a document entitled “Resolutions and Request of the| _ tion 
Tripartite Fisheries Conference” which expressed their mutual concern in te) held 
development and proper utilization of fish stocks in the North Pacific, recom- coun 
mended the adoption of a convention conforming to the draft agreed to by the meet 
conference, and recommended that, in negotiating with other governments in post 
respect to problems similar to those covered by the convention, the contracting £201 
parties should give full consideration to the spirit and intent of the convention | The 
had 
1 International Wheat Council, Annual Re- *“Japan will enter promptly into negotiation , Alli 
port for Crop-Year 1950-51, London, Novem- with the Allied Powers so desiring for the con € 
ber 1951. clusion of bilateral and multilateral agreement thre 
1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 789. providing for the regulation or limitation 
?For an account of the background of the fishing and the conservation and development , ‘ 
conference, the conference itself and the texts of fisheries on the high seas.” : F 
sion $ 


of the documents arising from it, see ibid., 
XXVI, p. 340. Orgar 
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The conference’s proposed international convention contained, inter alia, the 
following provisions: 1) definition of “the Convention area” and the statement 
that nothing in the convention should be deemed to prejudice the claims of 
any contracting party in regard to the limits of its territorial waters; 2) the 
composition and operating procedure of the International North Pacific Fish- 
eries Commission; 3) the functions of the commission in regard to the promo- 
tion and coordination of scientific studies necessary to ascertain the conservation 
measures required to secure the maximum sustained productivity of fisheries 
of joint interest to the contracting parties and the recommendation of such 
measures to the parties; 4) the general principles to guide the commission in 
its supervision and recommendation of conservation programs; 5) definition of 
the measures to be taken against vessels, both those under the registry of one 
of the contracting parties and those of nations not parties to the convention, 
found to be operating in violation of the convention or in such a manner as to 
affect adversely the operations of the commission; 6) an annex in which Japan 
agreed to abstain from fishing for, and Canada and the United States agreed 
to continue to carry out necessary conservation measures to protect, certain types 
of fish in defined areas; and 7) a protocol concerning the provisional lines of 
demarcation with respect to certain salmon fisheries and provision for the 
rmanent establishment of such lines. 


TRIPARTITE COMMISSION ON GERMAN DEBTS 


Following extensive discussions in London during July of 1951,’ the Tri- 
‘partite Commission on German Debts, whose members were Sir G. Rendel 
(United Kingdom), F. D. Gregh (France) and W. L. Pierson (United States), 
met again in London on November 26, 1951, with the delegation of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, headed by H. J. Abs. The meeting was held to discuss 
the question of the settlement of Germany’s debt in respect of postwar economic 
assistance received from the governments of the United Kingdom, France and 
the United States and, in addition, to discuss matters relating to the prepara- 
tion for the international conference on prewar German debts which was to be 
held in London early in 1952 with the representatives of creditors from all 
countries having a significant interest in the matter.’ At the beginning of the 
meetings the German delegation was informed of the details of the tripartite 
postwar claims, the totals of which were as follows: United Kingdom, 
£201,000,000; France, $15,700,000; and United States, about $3,200,000,000. 
The priority of these postwar economic assistance claims over all other claims 
had been recognized in an exchange of notes of March 6, 1951, between the 
Allied High Commission and the government of the Federal Republic.’ The 
three governments had already made it clear, however, that they would be 


'For summaries of the tripartite commis- ? Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 737, 
sion’s earlier deliberations, see International 894. 
Organization, V, p. 646, 829. 8 Ibid. 
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prepared to modify that priority in order to make possible a comprehensive and 
equitable settlement of the remainder of Germany’s external debt. They ex. 
pressed a willingness to make important concessions, both in respect to priority 
and the total amounts of their claims, on the clear understanding that the con- 
cessions were conditional on the achievement of a satisfactory and equitable 
settlement of Germany's prewar debts.“ 

A communiqué dated December 10, 1951, indicated that the London meet- 
ings had resulted in the following conclusions: 1) the United Kingdom offered 
to accept £150,000,000 in settlement of its postwar claim, to waive all interest 
on that and to accept repayrnent over 20 years in equal annuities of £7,500,000, 
2) France offered to accept $11,840,000 in settlement of its claim, to waive 
all interest on that amount and to accept repayment in French francs over 
20 years in equal annuities of $592,000; 3) the United States offered to accept 
approximately $1,200,000,000 in settlement of its claim, to bear interest at 
2% percent per annum and repayable in 35 annual installments of about 
$52,000,000 each; and 4) the German delegation was informed that the tri- 
partite governments understood that neither the government of the Federal 
Republic nor its nationals would present any counterclaims against them in 
connection with or incidental to their activities in Germany since the end of 
hostilities.” On January 14, 1952, it was announced that the international debt 
conference would convene in London on February 28, under the auspices and 
direction of the tripartite commission.’ The following interested countries had 
been invited to send governmental and private creditor representatives to the 
conference: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, Egypt, 
Greece, India, Iceland, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Union of South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and, 
from the western hemisphere, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public and Paraguay. The Bank for International Settlements, which had a 
creditor interest, was also invited. The principle task of the conference was 
to be the working out of a plan of settlement for the various categories of 
German debts. When the negotiations at the conference had been concluded, 
it was intended that an intergovernmental agreement should be drawn up 
which would be based on the results of the conference and would give inter- 
national sanction to the debt settlement. The agreement was to be open for 
acceptance by any interested governments, whether or not they had participated 
in the conference. 


‘Ibid., p. 1021; XXVI, p. 476. For an ac- 5 Ibid., XXV, p. 1021. 
count of the background of the negotiations and * Ibid., XXVI, p. 206. 
the considerations which influenced western 
policy, see ibid., XXVI, p. 473-477. 
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DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Text of the Draft International Code of Ethics, adopted by the Sub- 
commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press, March 14, 


1952.’ 
Preamble 


Freedom of information and of the press is a fundamental human right and 
is the touchstone of all the freedoms consecrated in the Charter of the United 
Nations and proclaimed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; it is 
essential to the promotion and to the preservation of peace. 

That freedom will be the better safeguarded when the personnel of the press 
and of all other media of information constantly and voluntarily strive to main- 
tain the highest sense of responsibility, being deeply imbued with the moral 
obligation to be truthful and to search for the truth in reporting, in explaining 
and in interpreting facts. 

This International Code of Ethics is therefore proclaimed as a standard of 
professional conduct for all engaged in gathering, transmitting, disseminating 
and commenting on news and information and in describing contemporary 
events by the written word, by word of mouth or by any other means of 
expression. 


Article I 


The personnel of the press and information should do all in their power to 
ensure that the information the public receives is factually accurate. They 
should check all items of information to the best of their ability. No fact 
should be wilfully distorted and no essential fact should be deliberately 
suppressed. 


Article II 


A high standard of professional conduct requires devotion to the public 
interest. The seeking of personal advantage and the promotion of any private 
interest contrary to the general welfare, for whatever reason, is not compatible 
with such professional conduct. 

Wilful calumny, slander, libel and unfounded accusations are serious pro- 
fessional offences; so also is plagiarism. 

Good faith with the public is the foundation of good journalism. Any pub- 
lished information which is found to be harmfully inaccurate should be spon- 
taneously and immediately rectified. Rumour and unconfirmed news should be 
identified and treated as such. 


Article III 


Only such tasks as are compatible with the integrity and-dignity of the pro- 
fession should be assigned or accepted by personnel of the press and informa- 


1Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/165, March 13, 1952. 
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tion, as also by those participating in the economic and commercial activities 
of information enterprises. 

Those who make public any information or comment should assume full 
responsibility for what is published unless such responsibility is explicitly dis. 
claimed at the time. 

The reputation of individuals should be respected and information and com- 
ment on their private lives likely to harm their reputation should not be 
published unless it serves the public interest, as distinguished from public 
curiosity. If charges against reputation or moral character are made, oppor- 
tunity should be given for reply. 

Discretion should be observed concerning sources of information.  Profes- 
sional secrecy should be observed in matters revealed in confidence; and this 
privilege may always be invoked to the furthest limits of law. 


Article IV 


It is the duty of those who describe and comment upon events relating to 
a foreign country to acquire the necessary knowledge of such country which 
will enable them to report and comment accurately and fairly thereon. 


Article V 


This Code is based on the principle that the responsibility for ensuring the 
faithful observance of professional ethics rests upon those who are engaged in 
the profession, and not upon any government. Nothing herein may therefore 
be interpreted as implying any justification for intervention by a government 
in any manner whatsoever to enforce observance of the moral obligations set 
forth in this Code. 
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63, ———. ———. ———. Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. Territories 
to which the provisions of Chapter XI of the Charter apply: Report of the Sub- 
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yet attained a full measure of self-government. New York, Document A/C.4/ 
L.180, December 22, 1951. 13 p. limited. 

64. —-_—. ———. Special Committee on Information transmitted under Article 73 e 
of the Charter. Report . . . New York, Document A/1836, November 1951. 
43 p. 40¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 14, General Assembly Official Records 
(6th session). 

65. ———. General Assembly. Special Committee on Information transmitted under 
Article 73 e of the Charter (1950-52) (2d session [1951]). Subcommittee on 
Economic Conditions and Development. Working Paper prepared by the Secre- 
tariat (Continued). Problems of basic equipment. New York, Document A/AC. 
35/SC.2/L.3, October 15, 1951. 12 p. limited. 

66. ———. ———. ———. ———. Working Paper prepared by the Secretariat (Contin- 
ued). The distribution and tenure of land. New York, Document A/AC.35/SC.2/ 
L.4, October 15, 1951. 9 p. limited. 

67. ———. [Secretariat.] Non-Self-Governing Territories. Summaries and analyses 
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New York, Document ST/TRI/SER.A/5 (Publication No. 1951. VI.B.1.Vol.I), 
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ARMED FORCES AND DISARMAMENT 
Military Staff Committee 


70. United Nations. Security Council. Military Staff Committee. Report . . 
Canada, Document $/336, April 30, 1947. 32 p. Text in English and French, 
10¢. printed. 


Appears in printed form as Special Supplement 1, Security Council Official | 


Records (2d year). 


QUESTIONS BEFORE THE COUNCIL 
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71. Shwadran, Benjamin. “Egypt Before the Security Council.” Middle Eastern 
Affairs, December 1951 (Vol. 2, No. 12), p. 383-400. 


India-Pakistan Question 
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Secretary-General transmitting his 2d Report . . . New York, Document S$/2448, 
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73, ——-—. ——— . Letters Exchanged between the Delegation of Pakistan and the 


United Nations Representative for India and Pakistan and the Tentative Plan of 
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India and Pakistan. New York, Document $/2485, January 21, 1952. 9 p. 
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75. United States. Department of the Navy. Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
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for the Period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951 transmitted by the United States to 
the United Nations. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 205 p. + 
pictorial supplement. printed. 
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19 p. y 
® See also Nos. 40, 41. ™See also Nos. 20, 48. 
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Geneva, Document A/1884, October 1951. 162 p. + index. $1.75. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 3, General Assembly Official Records 
(6th session). 
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104 p. 
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26 p. 
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jects and the Organizational Problems Involved. New York, Document E/CN.11/ 
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103. . [Secretariat.] Check List of United Nations Documents, Part 7C: No. 1. 





Economic Commission for Latin America, 1948-1949, Ist and 2d Sessions. 
New York, Document ST/LIB/SER.F/7C:1 (Publication No. 1951.1.28), 1951. 
41 p. 50¢. printed. 
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114. . Comments of Governments on the Text of the Draft Con, 
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